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PREFACE 

One of the great tragedies of human history is 
the story of the glory and of the fall of the Em- 
pire of Spain. Coeval with its decline has been 
the growth and upbuilding of the great Republic 
of the West ; and over much of the vast territory 
which once owned the sway of Charles and of 
Philip now floats the flag of the United States. 
The Republic, indeed, may be said to have been 
erected upon the ruins of the Empire ; for, from 
the Mississippi and the Gulf, to the Pacific, or in 
the American islands of the Indies, West and 
East, there is not a foot of soil — save in the vast 
region of the great Northwest — over which has 
not floated, above mountain and plain alike, the 
red and gold banner of Spain. The causes which 
have led to the ruin of a once powerful empire 
are for the historian to discuss ; the pages which 
follow are offered as material, perhaps, for his use 
in the study of some phases of the great tragedy. 

In the preparation of this work the author 
desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to some 
whose encouragement and assistance have been 
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Preface 

of the greatest value. Especial thanks are due 
to Mr. Caleb B. Tillinghast, the accomplished 
librarian of the Massachusetts State Library, for 
the cheerfulness with which he has given access 
to the historical treasures in his charge, and 
especially to the valuable files of the Debates in 
Congress of early dates, and of the published 
Secret Records of the United States Senate. 
Acknowledgments are also due to Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts, and to Hon. Binger 
Hermann, Commissioner of the Land Office at 
Washington, for maps and documents which the 
author has found of greatest value. Free use 
has been made of Hon. James D. Richardson's 
excellent compilation of the Messages and Papers 
of the Presidents. Other authorities are duly 
acknowledged in footnotes. 

PROVINCETOWN, CAPE COD, 

August, 1902. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

After seven years of war, in the vain attempt 
to subdue her American colonies, and force them 
to return to their allegiance to the British crown, 
England was obliged by pressure from her own 
people to make peace. The English people were 
tired of the war. Throughout its continuance a 
large and important party, though a minority, had 
disapproved of the coercive acts of the King and 
his advisers. As the years went on, this feeling 
intensified until, after the surrender at Yorktown 
in the spring of 1782, the lower house of Parlia- 
ment adopted resolutions in disapprobation of the 
war, and declaring all persons to be public ene- 
mies who should urge its further prosecution. 
Preparations for a treaty of peace were begun. 
Five commissioners were appointed by Congress, 
— John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, John Jay, 
Thomas Jefferson, and Henry Laurens. At Paris 
these commissioners — with the exception of Jef- 
ferson — met Richard Oswald, the commissioner 
on the part of Great Britain. And now for the 
first time in the history of the United States 
arose the question of territorial limitation. 
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Oswald, watchful for the interests of the King, 
proposed that the western boundary of the new 
nation should be fixed at the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi, leaving the vast region known as the North- 
west Territory still under British dominion. To 
this proposition Benjamin Franklin, who may be 
called the first American expansionist, strenuously 
objected. " If you insist upon that," said he, 
" we will go back to Yorktown." 

The British colonies in America, at the time 
of their acquisition of independence, so far as 
concerned their settled limits, comprised scarcely 
more than a fringe along the Atlantic seaboard. 
The New England States occupied very nearly 
their present limits. Maine, then a province of 
Massachusetts, stretched toward the north to the 
head waters of the river St. John, and toward the 
east to Passamaquoddy Bay. New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, occu- 
pied their present boundaries. Vermont, not 
then organised, was claimed both by the colonies 
of New York and New Hampshire, in an un- 
settled dispute. New York occupied boundaries 
scarcely one-half as extended as at present, the 
western portion, stretching to the St. Lawrence 
and the Lakes, being excluded. New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland occupied 
practically their present limits, while Virginia 
included the territory of the present State of Ken- 
tucky, having its western and northwestern boun- 
daries at the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers. 
North Carolina included the region now covered 
by Tennessee, and extended westward to the 
Mississippi. South Carolina's limits were those 
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of to-day ; while Georgia, excluding a strip along 
the Gulf coast, claimed by Spain, extended also 
to the banks of the great river, and included the 
territory of the present States of Alabama and 
Mississippi. 

These, then, were the undisputed limits of the 
United States, when the American peace commis- 
sion met that of England at Paris. The control 
of the Lake region and the upper waters of the 
Mississippi had evidently been determined upon 
by the British crown, and it was with this thought 
in mind that Oswald made his proposition for a 
western boundary at the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi. But the firm position taken by Franklin 
saved to us this region, rich in agricultural possi- 
bilities, and great in commercial advantages, a 
region which now comprises the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and a por- 
tion of Minnesota. This contention of Oswald 
was the beginning of a struggle of Great Britain 
for territorial and commercial advantage in the 
North American continent, a struggle which was 
destined to be continued over many years. 

Thus, with a title uncontested, the domain of 
the United States, at the peace, extended from the 
Atlantic coast westward to the Father of Waters, 
northward to the St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes, 
and the Lake of the Woods, and southward to 
the northern boundary of the Spanish province of 
Florida, a boundary as yet somewhat indetermi- 
nate. The population of the country, at this 
time, is exceeded to-day by the population of more 
than one of the States. The first census of the 
United States, taken in 1790, showed a popula- 
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tion of less than four millions. Ten years later, 
the census showed a population of but slightly 
more than five millions. Society was, at this 
period in the history of our country, in a very 
primitive state. Much of the western and north- 
western districts of our domain was an unbroken 
wilderness, in which even the sound of the pioneer's 
axe had not yet been heard. It was not until the 
year 1814 that George Stephenson constructed his 
first locomotive engine ; and it was not until the 
year 1825 that the rails of the first railroad were 
laid, in Quincy, Massachusetts, to convey the mate- 
rial for the erection of Bunker Hill Monument 
from the granite quarries to tide-water. It was 
not until the year 1807 that Fulton launched the 
Clermont, on the river Hudson. The only means 
of conveyance from one portion of the country to 
another, therefore, was by horse and carriage, or 
by stage-coach. 

It was many years later than this that the first 
practical experiment with the newly invented 
magnetic telegraph was made ; and the year 1844 
saw the establishment of the first telegraph line. 
The postal service of our country was in its in- 
fancy, and deliveries of the mails were necessarily 
slow and in some measure uncertain. This was, 
with this country, a day of small things. It had 
recently emerged from a long and exhausting war 
and was burdened with debt. Manufactures had 
not yet a beginning, for it was not until 1793 
that Slater built his cotton mill on the banks of 
the Blackstone, and imports were far in excess 
of exports. The period of years between the 
establishment of peace with the mother country, 

4 
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in 1783, and the adoption of the Constitution in 
1789, was a critical period in its history. A 
tiresome dispute was waged between the States 
concerning the ownership of the region of the 
Northwest Territory, which the firmness of Frank- 
lin and his coadjutors had saved to them, and this 
territory, too, was for a long time harassed by 
Indian warfare. In 1787 a government for the 
Northwest Territory was formally adopted, and in 
1803 the State of Ohio was carved from it and 
admitted to the Union. Vermont had already, 
been set off from New York, Kentucky from 
Virginia, and Tennessee from the territory for- 
merly claimed by North Carolina, and erected into 
States. These four States, added to the original 
thirteen which had formed a Union in 1789, now 
combined to form a nation of seventeen States, 
to the domain of which was added the region of 
the Northwest Territory remaining after the ad- 
mission of Ohio to the Union. 

The year 1803, which saw the erection of this, 
the first of the States carved from the great 
unsettled region of the Northwest, was a memo- 
rable year in the history of the country. For a 
complete understanding of the conditions which 
prevailed when James Monroe was sent by Presi- 
dent Thomas Jefferson to France, upon an errand 
of extreme delicacy and importance, one must 
glance backward to the early part of the century, 
when the vast region between the Alleghanies 
and the Rocky Mountains and from the Mexican 
and Spanish boundaries on the south to the 
regions of the frozen north were claimed as the 
property of France. In 1^22 Mexico, throwing 
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off the yoke of Spain, had established an inde- 
pendent government Its domains comprised, be- 
sides the present limits of the republic of Mexico, 
so much of the present territory of the United 
States as is included in the States of Texas, Utah, 
Nevada, California, portions of Idaho, Wyoming, 
and Colorado, and the Territories of New Mexico 
and Arizona. In short, it included all of the pres- 
ent territory of the United States lying west of 
the Red River and the Rocky Mountains and 
extending to the Pacific coast. These limits did 
not, however, include the region of the Columbia 
River. This great region, formerly Spanish soil, 
passed, at the fall of Spanish rule in Mexico, to 
the control of this new nation. Meanwhile, France 
kept a firm hold upon her American possessions ; 
deeming them necessary as a barrier against 
English ambition. " If we suffer our enemies to 
become masters in America," said the Marquis de 
la Galissoniere, governor of Canada, " their trade 
and naval power will grow to vast proportions, and 
they will draw from their colonies a wealth that 
will make them preponderant in Europe." 1 He 
advised the King to send a horde of peasant emi- 
grants " to occupy the valley of the Ohio and hold 
back the British swarm that was just then push- 
ing its advance guard over the Alleghanies." 
French ambition was quenched and French ad- 
vance checked on the Plains of Abraham. Then 
was formed the Family Compact of the House of 
Bourbon, whereby the kings of France and Spain 
agreed to act as one toward foreign powers ; and 

iParkman's "Montcalm and Wolfe," I, 37. 
6 
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a special agreement was concluded whereby Spain 
was bound to declare war against England, unless 
peace should be declared between that power and 
France before May i, 176$. This was a signal 
for a contest between France and Spain upon the 
one hand and England upon the other, the prize 
being maritime and colonial supremacy. The 
result was never doubtful ; the superiority of the 
Anglo-Saxon over the Latin could not be doubted. 
The French islands of Martinique, Grenada, St. 
Lucia, and St. Vincent speedily fell into English 
hands, and the British forces, in June, 1762, were 
moving on the Spanish stronghold of Havana. 
The fall of Cuba was accompanied by the loss 
also of Manila and the Philippine archipelago, 
and Spanish power, for a time, was crushed in 
both the West and the East Indies. These 
British victories, the almost total destruction of 
the French navy, and the loss to Spain of her 
colonies, forced a peace. In November, 1762, the 
preliminaries were agreed upon. France ceded 
to Great Britain her Canadian possessions and all 
her domains on the North American continent 
to the eastward of the Mississippi River. New 
Orleans, and a small region adjacent, alone re- 
mained in the possession of France. Canada, 
Cape Breton, and the islands of the gulf and 
river St. Lawrence also passed to English con- 
trol. Havana and Cuba were restored to Spain, 
who in return ceded to England Florida and all 
of her American possessions east of the Missis- 
sippi. There was a general readjustment of the 
possessions of the combatants in the West Indies 
and throughout Europe and the East, Spain 
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recovering her Philippines. But these readjust- 
ments and recessions as between the three con- 
testants could not compensate Spain wholly for 
the loss which she had sustained in her futile 
attempt to aid her Bourbon neighbour. Florida 
had been lost to her, and in compensation for 
this loss she demanded of France the cession of 
her entire remaining possessions on the continent 
of North America. Spain now, by a secret agree- 
ment with France, came into possession of the 
vast fertile region of the valley of the Mississippi, 
stretching westward from the banks of the Father 
of Waters to the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains, including the city and port of New 
Orleans, and the control of the commerce of the 
river. The Treaty of Paris was concluded on the 
tenth of February, 1763, and the long war was at 
an end. 

The peace of 1783, concluded also at Paris, 
between England and her American colonies, 
left undisturbed this adjustment of possessions 
on the North American continent. The former 
British-American colonies received the entire 
region with our present northern boundary, west- 
ward from the Atlantic seaboard to the eastern 
bank of the river Mississippi. Florida alone re- 
mained, for a time, in the hands of England ; and 
New Orleans, as already seen, had passed to Spain. 
Spain also claimed the Louisiana region, stretch- 
ing to the mountains; beyond these lay the 
Mexican possessions of California. Which of 
these four powers, each having a foothold on the 
continent, three possessing each a vast extent of 
territory, was destined to be the dominant power 
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of the New World? Spain having partially 
reconquered Florida in 1778, England withdrew 
wholly from this region, soon after the peace of 
1783, making a recession to Spain of her Florida 
possessions. To the south and west of the United 
States, then, Spanish power was predominant, and 
so remained at the formation of the Federal Union 
in 1789. 

In the year 1803, Thomas Jefferson being 
President of the United States, disquieting 
rumours as to our foreign relations began to be 
heard. On the first day of October, 1800, by the 
secret treaty of San Ildefonso, the Family Com- 
pact of 1 76 1 was virtually renewed. The object 
of this treaty was undoubtedly to involve Spain 
in the impending war between France and 
England. Its effect, so far as concerned territory 
upon the American continent, was to return the 
territory of Louisiana to French ownership and 
control. This treaty remained secret for three 
years, but in 1803 a rumour of its consummation 
was bruited abroad, and came to the ears of the 
government at Washington. By the Peace of 
Amiens, March 27, 1802, Great Britain had con- 
firmed the French in the possession of her territo- 
rial acquisitions on the continent of Europe, and 
had restored the colonies she had seized from 
France, retaining only Trinidad and the Dutch 
colony of Ceylon. But the peace was of short 
duration. Great Britain, despite the Treaty of 
Amiens, alarmed at the apparent intention of 
Napoleon to reconstitute a French colonial empire, 
refused to evacuate Malta, and seized merchant 
vessels sailing under French and Dutch colours. 

9 
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Bonaparte retaliated by invading Hanover, the 
hereditary kingdom of George III, and closed 
French ports to English merchandise. War was 
apparently not far off ; Bonaparte resumed prep- 
arations for conflict, and England looked about 
for allies in Europe. It was at this juncture that 
two visitors of importance from the United States 
knocked at Napoleon's door. The nature of their 
errand will soon be disclosed. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 

In his second message to Congress, December 
15, 1802, President Jefferson introduced a brief 
paragraph, which attracted but little attention, but 
which contained information of the greatest mo- 
ment. This paragraph read thus : — 

" The cession of the Spanish province of Lou- 
isiana to France, which took place in the course 
of the late war, will, if carried into effect, make 
a change in the aspect of our foreign relations 
which will doubtless have just weight in any de- 
liberations of the Legislature connected with that 
subject" 

This intelligence came almost simultaneously 
with news from New Orleans of a disquieting 
nature. On the seventeenth day of December, 
two days after the reception of the President's 
message, John Randolph of Virginia arose in the 
House of Representatives and observed that there 
had been a recent occurrence, in which every 
member of the House was interested, although 
every member might not, perhaps, possess com- 
petent information respecting it. He said it 
would be useless in him to impress the magni- 
tude of a subject that related to the free naviga- 
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tion of the Mississippi, which materially affected 
a district of country growing every day in wealth 
and importance, and which it behoved the whole 
United States to cherish and protect. He moved, 
therefore, a resolution, requesting the President of 
the United States to cause to be laid before the 
House such papers as were in the possession of 
the Department of State, as related to the violation 
on the part of Spain of the treaty of friendship, 
limits, and navigation between the United States 
of America and the King of Spain. 

The stipulation of the Spanish- American treaty 
of 1795, to which this resolution referred, and 
which was now said to have been violated, was 
this. After engaging, in the fourth article of the 
treaty, that the navigation of the river Mississippi, 
" in its whole breadth from its source to the ocean, 
shall be free only to his [his Spanish Majesty's] 
subjects and the citizens of the United States," it 
was further agreed, in the twenty-second and final 
article, that " his Catholic Majesty will permit the 
citizens of the United States, for the space of 
three years from this time, to deposit their mer- 
chandise and effects in the port of New Orleans, 
and to export them from thence, without paying 
any other duty than a fair price for the hire of 
the stores; and his Majesty promises either to 
continue this permission, if he finds during that 
time that it is not prejudicial to the interests of 
Spain, or if he should not agree to continue it 
there, he will assign to them, on another part of 
the banks of the Mississippi, an equivalent estab- 
lishment." 

The convention, of which the words quoted are 
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a part, was concluded at San Lorenzo el Real, 
on the twenty-seventh day of October, 1795, by 
Thomas Pinckney, then minister of the United 
States to Spain, on the part of the United States, 
and Prince de la Paz, Duke de la Alcudia, first 
Spanish Secretary of State, on the part of the 
King of Spain. 

Mr. Randolph's resolution calling for such in- 
formation as might be in the possession of the 
government, concerning a reported violation, by 
Spain, of this provision of the treaty of 1795, was 
agreed to without opposition. On the twenty-sec- 
ond day of December, President Jefferson sent 
a special message to the House of Representa- 
tives, in response to this resolution. This mes- 
sage enclosed a report of the Secretary of State, 
upon the subject at hand. Eight days later, Mr. 
Jefferson sent a second special message, supple- 
mentary to the last, enclosing copies of cor- 
respondence between Governor William C. C. 
Claiborne of the Territory of Mississippi, and 
Manuel de Salcedo, governor-general of the Span- 
ish province of Louisiana. This correspondence, 
so far as relates to the letters of the Spanish gov- 
ernor-general, is a remarkable example of Spanish 
indirectness. 

[TRANSLATION] 

New Orleans, November 15, 1802. 
His Excellency William C. C. Claiborne. 

Most Excellent Sir: — I received a few days past your 
Excellency's esteemed letter of the 28th ultimo, in which 
your excellency, referring to the twenty-second article 
of the treaty of friendship, navigation, and limits agreed 
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upon between the King, my master, and the United 
States of America, has been pleased to inquire, after 
transcribing the literal text of said article (which you 
find so explicit as not to require any comment nor to 
admit of dubious construction), if his Majesty has been 
pleased to designate any other position on the banks 
of the Mississippi, and where that is, if his royal pleas- 
ure does not continue the permission stipulated by the 
said treaty which entitled the citizens of the United 
States to deposit their merchandise and effects in the 
port of New Orleans ; and you request at the same time 
that, as the affair is so interesting to the commerce of 
the United States and to the welfare of its citizens, I 
may do you the favour to send you an answer as early 
as possible. I can now assure your excellency that his 
Catholic Majesty has not hitherto issued any order for 
suspending the deposit, and consequently has not desig- 
nated any other position on the banks of the Mississippi 
for that purpose. But I must inform you, in answer to 
your inquiry, that the intendant of these provinces (who 
in the affairs of his own department is independent of 
the general government), at the same time that, in con- 
formity with the royal commands (the peace in Europe 
having been published since the fourth of May last), he 
suspended the commerce of neutrals, also thought proper 
to suspend the tacit prolongation which continued and to 
put a stop to the infinite abuses which resulted from the 
deposit, contrary to the interests of the State and of the 
commerce of these colonies, in consequence of the ex- 
perience he acquired of the frauds which have been 
committed and which it has been endeavoured to excuse 
under the pretext of ignorance, as is manifested by 
the number of causes which now await the determina- 
tion of his Majesty, as soon as they can be brought to 
his royal knowledge, besides many others which have 
been dropt because the individuals have absconded who 
introduced their properties into the deposit and did not 
extract them, thus defrauding the royal interests. 

It might appear on the first view that particular cases 
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Jike these ought not to operate against a general priv- 
ilege granted by a solemn treaty, and it is an incontest- 
able principle that the happiness of nations consists in 
a great measure in maintaining a good harmony and 
correspondence with their neighbours by respecting hu- 
manity and civil intercourse ; but it is also indubitable 
that a treaty, although solemn, to be entirely valid, 
ought not to contain any defect ; and if it be pernicious 
and of an injurious tendency, although it has been 
effectuated with good faith but without a knowledge 
of its bad consequence, it will be necessary to undo it, 
because treaties ought to be viewed like other acts of 
public will, in which more attention ought to be paid 
to the intention than to the words in which they are ex- 
pressed ; and thus it will not appear so repugnant that 
the term of three years fixed by the twenty-second article 
being completed without the King's having granted a 
prolongation, the intendancy should not, after putting 
a stop to the commerce of neutrals, take upon itself 
the responsibility of continuing that favour without the 
express mandates of the King, a circumstance equally 
indispensable for designating another place on the banks 
of the Mississippi. 

From the foregoing, I trust that you will infer that 
as it is the duty of the intendant, who conducts the busi- 
ness of his ministry with a perfect independence of the 
government, to have informed the King of what he has 
done in fulfilment of what has been expressly stipulated, 
it is to be hoped that his Majesty will take the measures 
which are convenient to give effect to the deposit, either 
in this capital, if he should not find it prejudiced to the 
interests of Spain, or in the place on the banks of the 
Mississippi which it may be his royal pleasure to desig- 
nate; as it ought to be confided that the justice and 
generosity of the King will not refuse to afford to the 
American citizens all the advantages they can desire, a 
measure which does not depend upon discretion, nor can 
an individual chief take it upon himself. Besides these 
principles on which the regulation of the intendant is 
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founded, I ought at the same time to inform you that 
I myself opposed on my part, as far as I reasonably 
could, the measure of suspending the deposit, until the 
reasons adduced by the intendant brought it to my view ; 
that as all events cannot be prevented, and as with 
time and different circumstances various others occur 
which cannot be foreseen, a just and rational interpre- 
tation is always necessary. Notwithstanding the fore- 
going, the result of my own reflections, I immediately 
consulted on the occasion with my captain-general, whose 
answer, which cannot be long delayed, will dissipate 
every doubt that may be raised concerning the steps 
which are to be taken. By all means your excellency 
may live in the firm persuasion that as there has sub- 
sisted, and does subsist, the most perfect and constant 
good harmony between the King, my master, and the 
United States of America, I will spare no pains to pre- 
serve it by all the means in my power, being assured of 
a reciprocity of equal good offices in observing the treaty 
with good faith, ever keeping it in view that the felicity 
and glory of nations are deeply concerneeLin the advan- 
tages of a wise and prudently conducted commerce. 

I have the honour to assure your excellency of the 
respect and high consideration which I profess for you ; 
and I pray the Most High to preserve your life many 
years. I kiss your excellency's hands. 

Your most affectionate servant, 

Manuel de Salcedo. 

The portion of the message of the President 
relating to the cession of Louisiana by Spain to 
France does not appear to have attracted much 
attention in Congress ; but it was brought to the 
notice of the House of Representatives on the 
fifth of January, 1803, by Roger Griswold, of Con- 
necticut, who saw its importance. He offered 
a resolution to the effect that " the President of 
the United States be requested to direct the 
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proper officer to lay before this House copies of 
such official documents as have been received 
by this government, announcing the cession of 
Louisiana to France, together with a report 
explaining the stipulations, circumstances, and 
conditions under which that province is to be 
delivered up." 

This resolution, harmless as it appears, met 
with strong opposition in the House. It was 
laid upon the table until the next day, and then a 
motion to take it from the table for consideration, 
after discussion, was passed by a bare majority 
of three. The opposition, headed by Randolph 
of Virginia, there argued for a consideration of 
the resolution in a Committee of the Whole, 
which would necessitate a secret session. In spite 
of strong argument in opposition this movement 
was carried by a vote of 49 to 39. 

In secret session the House first took up the 
matter of the obstruction of the navigation of 
the Mississippi by the Spanish government, and a 
resolution was presented, couched in diplomatic 
but unyielding phrase. 

Resolved, That this House receive, with great sen- 
sibility, the information of a disposition in certain officers 
of the Spanish government at New Orleans, to obstruct 
the navigation of the river Mississippi, as secured to the 
United States by the most solemn stipulations. 

That, adhering to the humane and wise policy which 
ought ever to characterise a free people, and by which 
the United States have always professed to be gov- 
erned, willing, at the same time, to ascribe this breach 
of compact to the unauthorised misconduct of certain 
individuals, rather than to a want of good faith on the 
part of his Catholic Majesty, and relying, with perfect 
c i 7 
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confidence, on the vigilance and wisdom of the Execu- 
tive, they will wait the issue of such measures as that 
department of the government shall have pursued for 
asserting the rights and vindicating the injuries of the 
United States ; holding it to be their duty, at the same 
time, to express their unalterable determination to main- 
tain the boundaries and the rights of navigation and 
commerce through the river Mississippi, as established 
v by existing treaties. 

This resolution was, after an extended debate, 
adopted, by a vote of 75 to 25, the effort of Mr. 
Griswold and his adherents to procure a consider- 
ation of his resolution, asking for information in 
the matter of the cession of Louisiana to France, 
being pushed aside. 

On the eleventh of January Mr. Griswold again 
moved that the House resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, for 
the consideration of his resolution calling for 
information relating to the Louisiana cession. 
Again he was strenuously opposed, the opposition 
being led by Mr. Randolph of Virginia, his chief 
argument being that the adoption of the resolu- 
tion would be regarded by Spain as a reflection 
upon her integrity. The resolution after an ex- 
tended debate was defeated by a vote of 35 to 51. 

Notwithstanding the overwhelming defeat of 
this attempt of a Connecticut representative — 
who was a political opponent of the administra- 
tion — to obtain information concerning the ces- 
sion of Louisiana to France, it is evident that the 
administration members were by no means indif- 
ferent to the situation. Almost simultaneously 
with the defeat of Mr. Griswold's resolution, Mr. 
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S. Smith, a member from Maryland, introduced a 
resolution which evidently bore upon the matter, 
although in it appears no allusion to Louisiana, 
and no intimation of the purpose to which the 
sum of money sought by it to be placed in the 
hands of the President was to be devoted. 

Resolved, That the sum of two millions of dollars, 
in addition to the provision heretofore made, be appro- 
priated to defray any expenses which may be incurred 
in relation to the intercourse between the United States 
and foreign nations, to be paid out of any money that 
may be in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, and 
to be applied under the direction of the President of the 
United States, who, if necessary, is hereby authorised 
to borrow the whole or any part thereof; an account 
whereof, as soon as may be, shall be laid before 
Congress. 

This resolution was referred to a commit- 
tee, whose report discloses the fact that the 
object of the resolution was "to enable the Ex- 
ecutive to commence, with more effect, a negotia- 
tion with the French and Spanish governments 
relative to the purchase from them of the island 
of New Orleans, and the provinces of East and 
West Florida." Not only was the mouth of the 
river Mississippi at this time controlled by a 
foreign nation, but the entire Gulf coast as well, 
including the peninsula of Florida (then known 
as the province of East Florida) and the coast, 
from the Appalachicola to the Mississippi — a 
region known as West Florida — was under the 
control of Spain. The Territory of Mississippi 
lay at the northward of West Florida, separated 
from it by no natural boundary. It was a vast, 
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fertile region, offering strong inducements to 
settlers, from the variety, richness, and abundance 
of its productions. Beyond this, stretching away 
to the Canadian line, even to the source of the 
river Mississippi, was one great sparsely settled 
region, in many parts an unknown land. It was 
intersected by the river Ohio and its tributaries, 
and included in its area the States of Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, with the western portions 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia, and the great 
Indiana Territory. 

The produce of this great fertile region, in the 
absence of railroad communication, found its only 
outlet by the river Mississippi and its tributaries. 
Owing to the swiftness of the current of the Mis- 
sissippi, at and near its mouth, it was not feasible 
for sea-going vessels, from the West Indies and 
from the eastern seaboard, to ascend the river 
for considerable distances. The American farm- 
ers in this region, therefore, who desired to ship 
their produce to these markets, found no other 
ready plan than to send it down the river by 
means of boats, deposit it at New Orleans, at the 
place designated by the Spanish authorities, and 
await the arrival there of the vessels destined 
for its shipment to a market. The withdrawal 
of the privilege of deposit, secured to the Ameri- 
can producers by the treaty of 1795, was a serious 
blow to the prosperity of American agriculture 
and commerce. Not only this, but the with- 
drawal of the privilege of deposit was a shock of 
no little magnitude to the dignity of our govern- 
ment, which then realised, doubtless for the first 
time, how completely the prosperity of a large 
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portion of our country was dependent upon the 
whim of a European monarch. The important 
rivers rising within the Territory of Mississippi, 
and emptying into the Gulf of Mexico, were also 
restricted in their navigation by American ves- 
sels by the fact that, in seeking an outlet in the 
Gulf, they necessarily flowed through West Flor- 
ida, a Spanish possession. 

It is, then, apparent that the river navigation 
of the United States, with the exception of such 
rivers as comprised the Atlantic watershed, was 
wholly restricted, in the fact that all rivers flow- 
ing to the south and west found their outlets 
through foreign territory. The danger which 
thus beset American advancement was exceed- 
ingly great, and was evidently well appreciated by 
the administration. It was seen that this re- 
striction, which it was possible for a foreign nation 
to place upon our commerce, not only with other 
countries, but between our own ports, might 
easily prove the source of trouble and perhaps of 
hostility. It was seen also that the possession of 
Florida proper, as an integral part of our country, 
was important, by reason of its fine harbours, 
closely contiguous to Havana and other West 
Indian ports. The acquisition of New Orleans 
and of the Floridas seemed, then, a matter of 
imperative necessity and highly essential to com- 
mercial prosperity; and the necessity of such a 
movement was strongly presented in the report 
of the committee. " This requisition, however, 
arises," said this report, " not from a disposition 
to increase our territory ; for neither the Floridas 
nor New Orleans offer any other inducements 
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than their mere geographical relation to the 
United States. But if we look forward to the 
free use of the Mississippi, the Mobile, the Ap- 
palachicola, and the other rivers of the west, by 
ourselves and our posterity, New Orleans and the 
Floridas must become a part of the United States 
either by purchase or by conquest 

"The great question, then, which presents it- 
self is, shall we at this time lay the foundation for 
future peace by offering a fair and equivalent 
consideration ; or shall we hereafter incur the 
hazards and horrors of war? The government 
of the United States is differently organised from 
any other in the world. Its object is the happi- 
ness of man; its policy and its interest to pur- 
sue right by right means. War is the great 
scourge of the human race, and should never be 
resorted to but in cases of the most imperious 
necessity. A wise government will avoid it when 
its views can be attained by peaceful measures. 
Princes fight for glory, and the blood and treasure 
of their subjects is the price they pay. In all 
nations the people bear the burden of war, and in 
the United States the people rule. Their Repre- 
sentatives are the guardians of their rights, and it 
is the duty of those Representatives to provide 
against any event which may, even at a distant 
day, involve the interests and the happiness of 
the nation. We may, indeed, have our rights 
restored to us by treaty, but there is a want 
of fortitude in applying temporary remedies to 
permanent evils, thereby imposing on our pos- 
terity a burden which we ourselves ought to bear. 
If the purchase can be made, we ought not to 
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hesitate. If the attempt should fail, we shall have 
discharged an important duty." 

The resolution was adopted in secret session, 
and the sum of two million dollars was appropri- 
ated and placed in the hands of the President for 
the purpose designated. 

The observation contained in the portion of 
the report just quoted, to the effect that neither 
the Floridas nor New Orleans " offer any other 
inducements than their mere geographical rela- 
tion to the United States," was significant. It is 
certain that the Anglo-Saxon civilisation of the 
former American colonies had not penetrated into 
the settlement of Louisiana sufficiently to put its 
impress upon it. The successive Spanish and 
French occupations had served to build up a 
purely Latin civilisation at the mouth of the 
Mississippi, the lingering remnants of which are 
seen to-day in the architecture and in some of 
the characteristics of this beautiful southern city. 
But it was not this fact alone which probably 
influenced this remark. To understand more 
completely some constituents of the population of 
the Louisiana province, one must go back to the 
year 171 7, during the period of the regency of 
the Due d'Orleans. Earlier than this La Salle 
and Pere Marquette had explored the valley of 
the Mississippi and the great plains of the West. 
The former had taken possession of the region in 
the name of Louis XIV, and had called it Lou- 
isiana. It was almost an unbroken wilderness; 
indeed, Louis had been declared to be the mon- 
arch of wildernesses. This was the only title by 
which prance could, at the outset, lay claim t9 
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this region, and by virtue of which it was enabled 
to pass its sovereignty over to Spain by the ad- 
justment of 1 762. The father of settlement in the 
Louisiana country was John Law, who, after pro- 
moting several financial schemes, more or less 
questionable in their character, in August, 171 7, 
obtained a charter for the "Company of the 
West." This soon came to be colloquially 
known as the " Mississippi Company," and to this 
company a monopoly was granted of all the com- 
merce between France and the province of Lou- 
isiana for a period of twenty-five years. Not only 
this, but an absolute title to all the Louisiana re- 
gion, stretching for three thousand miles, from 
the mouth to the source of the great river, was 
granted to the Mississippi Company. From east 
to west this grant extended from the Alleghanies 
to the Rocky Mountains — an empire in extent. 

Previous, however, to the appearance of Law 
and the Mississippi Company, one Antoine de 
Crozat had made a futile attempt at settlement in 
the Mississippi Valley. Crozat was a Parisian 
merchant, who had amassed a fortune in the India 
trade, and who now sought to extend this trade 
into the scarcely known regions of America. He 
procured a grant from Louis XIV, by which he 
obtained a monopoly of the trade of the French 
possessions in America, including that of the 
"river St. Louis, heretofore called Mississippi," 
and its tributaries. He was granted permission 
" to search for, open, and dig all sorts of mines, 
veins, and minerals throughout the whole extent 
of the said country of Louisiana, and to transport 
the profits thereof into any port of France " for 
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the term of fifteen years. Property in any mines 
which he might discover was granted in perpetu- 
ity to him and to his heirs, the King reserving 
one-fifth part of the gold and silver, and one-tenth 
part of any other minerals which he might mine. 
He was also permitted to search for precious stones 
and pearls, one-fifth of any such as might be found 
to be reserved for the King. This grant to Crozat 
was issued in September, 171 2; but five years 
thereafter it was surrendered by him, and the 
charter granted to the " Company of the West." 

By virtue of the almost unlimited authority 
vested in this company by its charter, it proceeded 
to found a city at the mouth of the great river, to 
which was given the name of New Orleans, in 
honour of the French regent. It grew with con- 
siderable rapidity, and permanent buildings soon 
succeeded the earliest structures of wood and even 
slighter materials. But there was little to attract 
colonists, and, growing impatient, the company 
resorted to extraordinary measures to swell the. 
numbers of the Louisiana settlers. An edict of 
the Due d'Orleans allowed the lowest classes of 
the French population to be gathered and trans- 
ported to Louisiana as colonists. Vagabonds and 
petty criminals were thus collected and sent out. 
When women were needed for wives of these 
colonists, " hospitals and prisons for those of dis- 
orderly life were ransacked in order to furnish the 
mothers of a new race." Cargoes of these loose 
women were sent out and disposed of, upon arrival, 
by lot or open choice, among the eager settlers. 
This venture not proving exactly satisfactory in 
it§ results, it was determined to send out married 
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colonists in the future; and in September, 1719, 
Paris beheld the extraordinary spectacle of one 
hundred and eighty newly married couples parad- 
ing the streets, the women for the most part of 
easy virtue, the men recently released from prison, 
to become husbands and emigrants. A few days 
later, it is recorded, " thirty carts, filled with girls 
of moderate virtue, all decked with ribbons and 
cockades, were driven through the city, prepara- 
tory to their departure " for Louisiana. 1 

This was the stock with which the Mississippi 
Company chose to build up their first colony within 
their domain. The Acadian exiles of 1755, many 
of whom reached Louisiana, formed a new and far 
superior class, and their descendants to this day con- 
stitute a numerous and distinct population in this 
region. 2 But yet the attempt of France to colonise 
the valley of the Mississippi had been a wretched 
failure. The city of New Orleans, in 1803, was 
still the only considerable settlement within the 
region over which France had just regained 
control. An inadequate, but perhaps fairly cor- 
rect, census, taken in 1 799, showed a population 
of about six thousand in the district of upper 
Louisiana, which comprised the region to the 
northward of New Madrid. These people were 
scattered among a dozen or more of little ham- 
lets along the banks of the rivers Mississippi 
and Missouri. Throughout the vast unknown 
regions toward the northwest were swarms of 
Indians. In the city of New Orleans and the 



1 Perkins, "France under the Regency," 460, 461. 

2 Parkman, " Montcalm and Wolfe," I, 283. 
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surrounding region, from the mouth of the 
Arkansas to the Gulf, was a population of per- 
haps thirty-five thousand souls. " The boatmen 
who steered the broadhorns, as they floated down 
the Mississippi, saw no town on the western bank 
between New Madrid and Pointe Coupee, save 
the huts of a few Indian traders at the mouth of 
the Arkansas, and a wretched hamlet called Con- 
cord, opposite Natchez. Up the Red River were 
Rapide and Avoyelles and Natchitoches, which 
boasted of a population of sixteen hundred souls, 
and of a great trade with Mexico. Below Pointe 
Coupee were three-fourths of all the people and 
seven-eighths of all the wealth of Louisiana. 
The plantations, the cotton-fields, the houses, 
became more plentiful as the traveller floated 
by the straggling settlements of Baton Rouge, of 
Manchoc Parish, of Iberville, below which cotton- 
fields and sugar-fields followed in unbroken suc- 
cession to New Orleans. 

" To the Americans whom business or curi- 
osity brought to Louisiana, the land and the 
people and the great city were a never failing 
source of interest and wonder. They filled their 
letters with accounts of the wide, yellow, tortuous 
river, rushing along for hundreds of miles with- 
out a tributary of any kind, of the levees that shut 
in the waters and kept their surface high above 
all the neighbouring country, of the bayous where 
the alligators basked in the sunshine, of the strange 
vegetation of the cypress swamps and the pal- 
mettoes, of the hanging moss, of the sloughs swarm- 
ing with reptiles, of the pelicans, of the buzzards, 
of the herons, of the fiddler crabs, of houses with- 
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out cellars, and of cemeteries where there was 
no such thing as a grave that had been dug." * 

In 1720 Jean Baptiste le Moyne, Sieur de Bien- 
ville, was intrusted with the task of formally lay- 
ing out the city, which had been founded three 
years before. In 1803 ^s features had changed 
but little, and many survive until the present day. 
The defences were indifferent, practically worth- 
less. The city was walled, with four gates, at 
which sentries were posted day and night. A 
new population, however, was coming in, and a 
new city was springing up without the gates. 
This population was cosmopolitan in its nature, — 
French, Spanish, Irish, negroes, mulattoes, and 
quadroons, with here and there a few Americans, 
who had drifted down the river and engaged in 
trade in the city at its mouth. The commerce 
of the place had now assumed a considerable 
importance. The levees were crowded with cot- 
ton, molasses, sugar, tobacco, flour, and pork, the 
products of Louisiana and of the great valley of 
the Mississippi. Two hundred ships and other 
sailing craft were often seen at one time at the 
wharves. In the year 1802 the exports of New 
Orleans had reached the sum of two millions of 
dollars, while the imports exceeded that sum by 
half a million. The streets, however, although 
picturesque, were as a rule unpaved, poorly 
drained, and like most Latin cities, filthy and 
ill cared for. 

The government of Louisiana, under Spanish 
rule, were a governor and lieutenant-governor ; an 

1 McMaster, III, 15. 
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intendant, in whose care was the management of 
all affairs connected with trade, commerce, and 
shipping; a commandant, in whose control were 
the affairs military; and many minor officials. 
There was a system of espionage of all travellers 
and visitors, whether their visits were for business 
or pleasure. The taxes were many and heavy, 
but despite this fact the government expenses 
annually exceeded the income by a considerable 
sum. The laws were, in many cases, especially 
for punishment of crime, hideous in their cruelty. 
Ecclesiastical crimes w r ere punished with especial 
severity. The personal morals of a people, whose 
beginnings had been such as these, could not be 
of the highest. A system of concubinage openly 
existed, of which the large class of quadroon 
women in the city were the victims. In short, 
the civilisation of this city at the Mississippi's 
mouth presented a vivid contrast to that at the ' 
mouth of the Charles, or of the Hudson, or on r< 
the banks of the Delaware. It was a civilisation, 
however, picturesque and attractive in many of its 
features, but which neither the cavalier of Virginia 
nor the Puritan of New England was anxious to 
emulate. 

This, then, was the city, this the civilisation, 
which, for commercial reasons alone, it was pro- 
posed to annex as a portion of the American 
body politic. It was a population almost wholly 
alien, having nothing in common with our country 
and people, so far as concerned its traditions, its 
habits of thought and of life. This was a people 
wholly ignorant of the political ideas which domi- 
nated and controlled the people of the United 
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States, wholly untaught in republican sentiments 
and principles. The isolated situation of the city 
of New Orleans contributed greatly to this igno- 
rance of American political ideas. The nearest 
American city, Savannah, was separated from it 
by a distance practically impassable by land, and 
was accessible only by water, and this by the 
medium of sailing vessels. There could have 
been, then, no social relations between the two 
cities. New Orleans, therefore, with its life trans- 
planted from France and from Spain, was a world 
in itself, unaffected by the fresh American civili- 
sation toward the east and north, or by that of 
Mexico to the south and west. 

In accordance with the resolution of Congress, 
by which the sum of two millions of dollars 
was appropriated, with the object and intent of 
purchasing Spanish and French sovereignty in 
Louisiana and Florida, President Jefferson, on the 
eleventh of January, 1803, sent a special message 
to the Senate. In this he called attention to the 
prime importance to the United States of the 
recent cession of Louisiana, and perhaps also of 
Florida, to France, and the recent suspension 
of our treaty rights by the Spanish intendant at 
New Orleans. Measures had been taken, he in- 
formed the Senate, for the removal of these causes 
of inquietude and to prevent future occurrences 
of similar nature. These measures were such 
as looked toward the acquisition by the United 
States of the territory on the east bank of the 
Mississippi then under foreign control and domi- 
nation. Robert R. Livingston was at that time 
the minister plenipotentiary at the French court, 
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and Charles Pinckney occupied a similar position 
at Madrid. These men were nominated by Presi- 
dent Jefferson to be endowed with especial powers 
to treat respectively with the governments of 
France and Spain in this matter; and to these 
appointments was added that of James Monroe of 
Virginia, to be minister extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary, with full powers in connection with 
Mr. Livingston u to enter into a treaty or con- 
vention with the First Consul of France for the 
purpose of enlarging and more effectually secur- 
ing our rights and interests in the river Missis- 
sippi and in the territories eastward thereof." 
The possession of these regions being still 
actually with Spain, Mr. Monroe was also nomi- 
nated to act in connection with Mr. Pinckney, to 
treat in a similar manner with Spain, if so it 
should prove necessary. These appointments 
were speedily confirmed, and Mr. Monroe at 
once set sail upon his mission and reached 
Paris, April 12, 1803. 

Arrived in France, he found that country upon 
the eve of a rupture with Great Britain. It was 
not unknown in France, previous to the arrival 
of Monroe, that the United States was open 
to negotiations for the purchase of Louisiana. 
Upon his arrival he discovered what had not 
been known in Washington, that by the Treaty 
of San Ildefonso the province of Louisiana alone 
had been transferred to France, the Floridas still 
remaining in Spanish control. Mr. Monroe, 
therefore, so far as his mission to France was con- 
cerned, was able to treat for the cession of Louisi- 
ana alone, although by the terms of the report of 
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the special committee, to whom was referred the 
resolution to appropriate two millions of dollars, 
both provinces were to be negotiated for. 

Upon the very day after his arrival Mr. Mon- 
roe was met by the Marquis de Barbe Marbois, 
then at the head of the French treasury. It was 
speedily made plain to him and to Mr. Livingston 
that Bonaparte and his ministers cared to en- 
tertain no proposition which did not include the 
purchase and cession of the entire Louisiana 
region. The commissioners thus found them- 
selves embarrassed at the outset, since their in- 
structions included only an endeavour to effect 
the purchase of the port and island of New 
Orleans, and the provinces of East and West 
Florida. They were instructed to purchase, if 
possible, for the sum of two millions of dollars, 
the sovereignty of a city of no great size, although 
one to the United States of commercial impor- 
tance ; and a tropical peninsula, overgrown with 
cane-brakes and covered with morasses;and having 
but two or three settlements of importance. The 
purchase of the latter they found impossible in the 
circumstances of the case. Instead of the former 
they were offered a vast domain, an empire in 
extent, covering a region fully equal to, if not 
exceeding, in superficial dimensions, the existing 
domain of the United States. 

Immediate action upon the part of our commis- 
sioners was desired, for great events were por- 
tending. As the war cloud arose the English 
press was urging its government to despatch a 
fleet and make a forcible seizure of New Orleans. 
This was urged for the double purpose of harass- 
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ing their enemy, France, and at the same time pre- 
venting the acquisition of the mouth of the river 
and the control of the Mississippi Valley by the 
United States. Already had Great Britain, in the 
belief of the English people, been despoiled o£ 
the great Ohio territory, through the persistence of 
Franklin. The young and vigorous nation, which 
had so recently broken its British shackles, must 
not be allowed to extend its boundaries beyond the 
Mississippi. Let the occasion be improved, and 
at a single blow let France be again humiliated 
in America, and the United States deprived of 
the possibility of further growth. So argued and 
urged the press of Great Britain. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, on the other hand, saw the 
peril which beset his possessions in North Amer- 
ica, and was preparing himself to offset it. A 
French fleet was then lying at St. Domingo, and 
it had been his purpose to despatch this to New 
Orleans to receive the transfer of the province 
from Spain. It was his intention to have ap- 
pointed as governor of Louisiana General Berna- 
dotte, who was afterward elected King of Sweden. 
The intelligence that the United States was will- 
ing to treat for the cession of Louisiana was the 
undoubted cause of the suspension of this plan ; 
an action of Great Britain was prevented by the 
retention of the sovereignty of the province in the 
hands of Spain. 

Additional embarrassment was felt by the 
American commissioners in their pecuniary limi- 
tations, which were far exceeded by the sugges- 
tions and requirements of France. Before the 
arrival of Monroe, Mr. Livingston had been 
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approached by M. de Talleyrand, with a sugges- 
tion for the purchase of Louisiana by the United 
States. Money was needed for the conduct of the 
impending war, and Great Britain, too, was threat- 
ening the seizure of the territory. To be sure, 
the Treaty of San Ildefonso had included an 
undertaking that France should not dispose of 
the territory acquired thereby without having 
first given the " refusal " of the territory to Spain. 
But matters were pressing, and secrecy was desir- 
able, as well as swift action. A mere trifling 
matter of a treaty obligation must not be allowed 
to stand in the way of Bonaparte where his plans 
and interests were directly concerned. He would 
listen to no propositions which should include an 
offer of purchase of any territory of less dimen- 
sions than those of the entire province of Louisi- 
ana. His price was y 50,000,000, or $10,000,000. 
Mr. Livingston, while remonstrating that he had 
no authority to treat in the matter, made a tenta- 
tive offer of f 30,000,000. 

At this juncture Mr. Monroe arrived in Paris, 
bringing the joint appointment and instructions of 
himself and Mr. Livingston. After a consultation 
together it was determined — a consultation with 
Washington by telegraphic cable being then, of 
course, impossible — to offer for Louisiana the 
sum of ^50,000,000, with an offset of such claims 
for spoliation of commerce as might be outstand- 
ing against France, in favour of American citizens. 
These claims were estimated at from /2o,ooo,ooo 
to /2 5,000,000. 

This offer was declined. Bonaparte, now that 
he had discovered that the United States really 
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desired to possess the sovereignty of the province, 
suddenly discovered its true value. " Whatever 
nation holds the valley of the Mississippi," he 
said to the Marquis de Marbois, "will eventually 
be the most powerful on earth." With this view 
of the piece of realty which he was placing upon 
the market, he declared that nothing less than 
/8o,ooo,ooo would satisfy him for its cession. 
He would, however, agree that the sum of 
/20,ooo,ooo of this sum should be assumed by 
the United States as satisfaction for the spoliation 
claims of American citizens. The rumours that a 
British fleet was about to sail to seize the province 
was an added reason for a prompt decision. 

The American commissioners, although not 
unmindful of the storm which would fall about 
their ears when the terms of their agreement 
should become known, saw no other escape from 
the dilemma in which they found themselves. 
To bargain thus would be to exceed by nearly 
tenfold the amount allotted to their use by 
Congress for this purpose. But, nevertheless, 
James Monroe — the second great expansionist 
whom history has given us — saw the magnifi- 
cent opportunity which had opened to his coun- 
try. He assented to the terms, and the convention 
was drawn in three parts, on the thirtieth day of 
April, 1803. The first of these was a treaty of 
cession ; the second an agreement as to the time 
and method at and by which the payments of the 
purchase money were to be made; and third, a 
convention which provided for the payment of 
the claims of citizens of the United States against 
France, to the amount of $3,750,000* Thes§ 
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claims were to be paid out of the treasury of the 
United States, on orders of the United States 
minister at the French court, which orders were 
to be issued at the adjudication of a joint board, 
consisting of the French bureau to which these 
claims were referred, and a board of three com- 
missioners to be appointed by the President of 
the United States. In this last-named conven- 
tion originated the long famous French Spoliation 
Claims against the United States, the frequent 
refusals to pay which was long a blot upon its 
public character. 

The treaty of cession recited the acquisition of 
the province of Louisiana, by the Treaty of San 
Ildefonso, October i, 1800, "with the same extent 
that it now has in the hands of Spain, and that it 
had when France possessed it, and such as it 
should be after the treaties subsequently entered 
into between Spain and other states." In the 
same manner and terms as thus acquired from 
Spain, the French consul ceded Louisiana to 
the United States. The limits of the vast terri- 
tory, the sovereignty of which thus passed from 
one nation to another, were indefinite in their 
specified terms. But the sovereignty of the 
United States had its western boundary at the 
Mississippi, and the same natural boundary was 
determined as the eastern boundary of the ceded 
territory. At the west towered the Great 
Divide ; and no difficulty with Mexico was appre- 
hended. Upon the north the Canadian boun- 
dary must be established. Upon the southeast 
the bounds of West Florida were indeterminate, 
and so remained until a new cession, to be 
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considered later, removed all contention. For the 
space of twelve years after the ratification of the 
treaty the ships of France and of Spain, by its 
terms, were to be admitted at Louisiana ports, 
when loaded only with produce or manufactures 
of those countries, upon the same terms as the 
ships of the United States coming directly from 
France or Spain. 

By the second convention the United States 
engaged to pay to France the sum of /*6o,ooo,ooo, 
independent of the claims of American citizens. 
For the payment of this sum the United States 
agreed to create a " stock " of $i 1,250,000, bearing 
interest at 6 per cent per annum, payable semi- 
annually in payments of $37,500. The principal 
of the "stock," or bonds, was to be payable in 
annual payments of not less than $3,000,000 each, 
the first payment to be made fifteen years after 
the exchange of ratifications of the treaty. 

The treaty of cession and the accompanying 
conventions were signed by Robert R. Living- 
ston and James Monroe on the part of the United 
States and by Barbe Marbois on the part of 
France. The momentous documents were tfyen 
despatched to President Jefferson, and Mr. Mon- 
roe proceeded to London, to assume his duties 
as minister of the United States at the Court 
of St. James, to which position he had been 
appointed. 

The news of the successful termination of the 
mission of Mr. Monroe was received at Washing- 
ton with varied feelings. Mr. Jefferson since his 
inauguration had not disguised his uneasiness at 
the cession of Louisiana to France. In a letter 
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to Mr. Livingston at Paris, in April, 1802, the 
President had written: — 

"There is on the globe one single spot the 
possessor of which is our natural and habitual 
enemy. It is New Orleans — through which the 
produce of three-eighths of our territory must pass 
to market ; and from its fertility it will ere long 
yield more than half of our whole produce and 
contain more than half of our inhabitants. . . . 
The day that France takes possession of New 
Orleans fixes the sentence which is to retain her 
forever below low-water mark." The desirability 
of ridding our country of a too close contiguity of 
foreign neighbours, and especially of removing the 
necessity of relying for the freedom of our com- 
merce upon the whim of a European monarch, 
impressed itself strongly upon the mind of Mr. 
Jefferson. The ministers of the United States at 
Paris, Madrid, and London had been instructed, 
after the Franco-Spanish alliance had become 
public, to prevent, if possible, the cession of 
Louisiana and Florida from Spain to France. 
Mr. Livingston had informed Mr. Jefferson that 
Bonaparte showed little or no inclination to dis- 
pose of his new territorial acquisition. The act 
of Don Morales, the Spanish intendant at New 
Orleans, in closing the place of deposit for 
American merchandise, had added greatly to the 
uneasiness felt at Washington ; and Mr. Jefferson 
did not feel the utmost confidence that Mr. Mon- 
roe would be able to succeed in his mission. In 
an interview between Bonaparte, Talleyrand, and 
Marbois, before the arrival of Monroe, the astute 
premier had strongly opposed any proposition tQ 
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sell Louisiana, or any portion of it, to the United 
States. It is even asserted that Mr. Livingston's 
notes addressed to the First Consul, in suggestion 
of the sale of a portion of the Louisiana territory 
to the United States, had been suppressed by 
Talleyrand, through whose hands they had passed. 
The wily minister, no doubt, had indulged in 
dreams of the reestablishment of the colonial 
power of France in the New World. He who had 
been able to maintain himself in power, whether 
Bourbon or Bonaparte was upon the throne, was 
ambitious as well to see the rehabilitation of the 
ancient prestige of France. But he was dealing 
with a statesman from the new republic of the 
West, who could not be put off by subterfuges, or 
deceived by the wiles of a trickster. Failing with 
Talleyrand, Mr. Livingston had appealed directly 
to Bonaparte. He urged the settlement of the 
claims of American merchants; he told of the 
feeling of interest which the reported change in 
the ownership of the Louisiana country had 
created in the United States; and he asked the 
First Consul directly to place a price upon that 
portion of the territory which lay south of the thif ty- 
first degree of north latitude, between the rivers 
Mississippi and Perdido, and that portion which, 
on the west of the Mississippi, lay to the north- 
ward of the Arkansas. The apparent reluctance 
of the First Consul, and the evident hostility to 
the plan which was shown by Talleyrand, were 
a source of discouragement to Livingston ; and 
his anxiety had been in nowise lessened by the 
attitude of the British press and public, which 
were loudly demanding the seizure of Louisiana. 
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When Talleyrand, meeting him, had asked 
abruptly, " What will you give for the whole ? " 
the American minister, while appalled, was cer- 
tainly less disheartened. That even then he was 
scarcely more than hoping for success is evidenced 
by a remark made by Livingston to Monroe, on 
first meeting his colleague after the arrival of the 
latter. " Only force," he exclaimed, " can give us 
New Orleans. We must employ force. Let us 
first get possession of the country and negotiate 
afterward." His anxiety had been fully shared by 
the administration, so that the news of the success 
of Livingston and Monroe in their mission was 
received at Washington with much satisfaction. 
Some dismay, not unmixed with apprehension, 
was felt, however, when it was learned that the 
commissioners, in order to effect their purpose at 
all, had been obliged so greatly to exceed their 
instructions and authority. They had been com- 
missioned to purchase an island and a city for a 
place of deposit of merchandise. They had bought, 
instead, a domain, in extent more than double that 
of France and Spain combined. Jefferson, a strict 
constitutional constructionist, had held that no 
powers were conferred upon the general govern- 
ment, save those which were specifically included 
within the body of the instrument. Inasmuch as 
the right to purchase and annex foreign territory 
was not thus distinctly specified, he was doubtful 
of the authority of the Senate to ratify the treaty 
of cession. In signing the treaty, he was quite 
sure that he had committed an unconstitutional 
act, and he so wrote to Breckeuridge in August. 
He proposed that this act should be healed by the 
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adoption of an amendment to the Constitution, 
and even made and presented to his Cabinet a 
draft of such a measure. 

These ideas were not received with approval 
by the Cabinet. Later, he returned to the dis- 
cussion of this topic, and offered still another 
suggestion for an amendment to the Constitution. 
When these suggestions were received coldly by 
his advisers, he insisted that the boundaries of the 
United States were fixed in 1783, and that he 
could not think that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion contemplated giving to Congress the power 
to absorb foreign territory into the Union by 
treaty. Such a construction, he thought, would 
place the treaty-making power above the Consti- 
tution, and so make that instrument of no effect. 

The terms of the treaty required it to be ratified 
within six months after its execution, otherwise it 
would be of no effect. This term of six months 
would expire October 30, 1803. On the eighteenth 
of July President Jefferson issued a proclamation 
convening Congress in extraordinary session, on 
the seventeenth of October, " in order to receive 
such communications as may then be made to them, 
and to consult and determine on such measures 
as in their wisdom may be deemed meet for the 
welfare of the United States." The earnestness 
with which the President presented the case of 
the purchase of Louisiana to the consideration 
of Congress, on its assembling, indicates that, in 
his mind, the overwhelming advantages which 
would accrue to our country, by the possession of 
this territory and the control of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, had far outweighed, in the 
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months which he had taken for consideration, 
the objection which, in our present light, seems 
to have been mainly partisan in its character. 
His message to Congress contained no intimation 
of the doubts which had filled his mind concerning 
the constitutionality of the measure. 

" Congress witnessed at their late session," said 
President Jefferson in his message, "the extra- 
ordinary agitation produced in the public mind 
by the suspension of our right of deposit at the 
port of New Orleans, no assignment of another 
place having been made according to treaty. 
They were sensible that the continuance of that 
privation would be more injurious to our nation 
than any consequences which could flow from any 
mode of redress; but reposing just confidence in 
the good faith of the government whose officer 
had committed the wrong, friendly and reason- 
able representations were resorted to, and the right 
of deposit was restored. 

" Previous, however, to this period, we had not 
been unaware of the danger to which our peace 
would be perpetually exposed whilst so important 
a key to the commerce of the western country 
remained under foreign power. Difficulties, too, 
were presenting themselves as to the navigation 
of other streams which, arising within our terri- 
tories, pass through those adjacent. Propositions 
had therefore been authorised for obtaining on 
fair conditions the sovereignty of New Orleans 
and of other possessions in that quarter interest- 
ing to our quiet to such extent as was deemed 
practicable, and the provisional appropriation of 
$2,000,000 to be applied and accounted for by the 
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President of the United States, intended as part 
of the price, was considered as conveying the 
sanction of Congress to the acquisition proposed. 
The enlightened government of France saw with 
just discernment the importance to both nations 
of such liberal arrangements as might best and 
permanently promote the peace, friendship, and 
interests of both, and the property and sovereignty 
of all Louisiana, which had been restored to them, 
have on certain conditions been transferred to the 
United States by instruments bearing date the 
thirtieth of April last. When these shall have re- 
ceived the constitutional sanction of the Senate, 
they will without delay be communicated to the 
Representatives also for the exercise of their func- 
tions as to those conditions which are within the 
powers vested by the Constitution in Congress. 

" Whilst the property and sovereignty of the 
Mississippi and its waters secure an independent 
outlet for the produce of the Western States, and 
an uncontrolled navigation through their whole 
course, free from collision with other powers and 
the dangers to our peace from that source, the 
fertility of the country, its climate and extent, 
promise in due season important aids to our 
Treasury, an ample provision for our posterity, 
and a wide spread for the blessings of freedom 
and equal laws. 

" With the wisdom of Congress it will rest to 
take those ulterior measures which may be neces- 
sary for the immediate occupation and temporary 
government of the country ; for its incorporation 
into our Union; for rendering the change of 
government a blessing to our newly adopted 
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brethren ; for securing to them the rights of con- 
science and of property; for confirming to the 
Indian inhabitants their occupancy and self-gov- 
ernment, establishing friendly and commercial 
relations with them, and for ascertaining the 
geography of the country acquired. Such mate- 
rials, for your information, relative to its affairs in 
general as the short space of time has permitted 
me to collect, will be laid before you when the 
subject shall be in a state for your consideration. 



" Should the acquisition of Louisiana be con- 
stitutionally confirmed and carried into effect, a 
sum of nearly $13,000,000 will then be added to 
our public debt, most of which is payable after 
fifteen years, before which term the present exist- 
ing debts will all be discharged by the established 
operation of the sinking fund. When we contem- 
plate the ordinary annual augmentation of impost 
from increasing population and wealth, the aug- 
mentation of the same revenue by its extension to 
the new acquisition, and the economies which may 
still be introduced into our public expenditures, 
I cannot but hope that Congress, in reviewing 
their resources, will find means to meet the inter- 
mediate interest of this additional debt without 
recurring to new taxes, and applying to this object 
only the ordinary progression of our revenue. Its 
extraordinary increase in times of foreign war will 
be the proper and sufficient fund for any measure 
of safety or precaution which that state of things 
may render necessary in our neutral position." 

Action of the Senate upon the question of the 
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ratification of the treaty and conventions was 
prompt, almost immediate. On the seventeenth 
of October the documents were laid before that 
body by the President On the nineteenth they 
were formally ratified by a vote of twenty-four to 
seven; and the ratifications were at once ex- 
changed with the French charge d'affaires. On 
the twenty-first, in a special message to Congress, 
President Jefferson informed that body of this 
action, and requested the further consideration 
which the circumstances rendered necessary. 
Inasmuch as the third convention provided for 
the issue of bonds and the payment to France of 
the sum stipulated as the purchase money, action 
of the House of Representatives was impera- 
tive. And now began the real struggle of the 
opponents of the treaty and of the cession, 
the floor of the House of Representatives being 
the arena. The opposition instantly assumed a 
partisan form, and the members of the Federal 
party in Congress arrayed themselves against the 
consummation of the purchase. The leader of 
the opposition was Mr. Griswold of Connecticut, 
who has already appeared in the narratwe as en- 
deavouring to procure the passage of a resolution 
calling for papers in the matter of the cession of 
Louisiana by Spain to France. It now becomes 
apparent that Mr. Griswold's object had been to 
hinder action on the resolution to appropriate 
$2,000,000, to be placed in the hands of the Presi- 
dent for purposes understood and specified in 
the secret report of the committee. He now re- 
newed his demand for copies of these papers, 
questioning the title of France to the territory 
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ceded, and the right of that nation to dispose of 
it to the United States. 

In the debate which ensued, the Republican 
members argued that the treaty itself, in its first 
article, affirms the right of France to the sov- 
ereignty of the soil, and guarantees to put us in 
possession whenever the stipulations should have 
been carried into effect by Congress. This con- 
stituted, it was argued, in effect a warranty deed, 
hence no proof of title was necessary. A few 
months before, it was urged, those who were 
now questioning the validity of the treaty were 
urging the capture of New Orleans by force. 
The treaty and conventions, it was declared, 
themselves make our title beyond dispute. This 
view was sustained by the House of Representa- 
tives, though by a close vote of 59 to 57. The 
next movement of the Federalists was an attack 
upon the treaty itself as unconstitutional, under 
the guise of opposition to a bill authorising the 
President to take possession of the ceded territory 
and appoint officials for its temporary government. 
In this argument, unknown doubtless to them- 
selves, the opponents were following essentially 
the opinions of Mr. Jefferson ; but this fact was 
sedulously guarded from the public by the Presi- 
dent's friends. That it might be observed that, 
in submitting the treaty and conventions to Con- 
gress, Mr. Jefferson had given no hint of his sen- 
timents upon this point, the exact words of his 
message have been transcribed. 

It was urged by Mr. Griswold that this treaty 
was unconstitutional, first, because the treaty- 
making power does not extend to the acquisition 
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of foreign soil and the incorporation into our body 
politic of a foreign people ; secondly, because, by 
one article of the treaty, the ships of France and 
Spain were to be permitted to enter the ports of 
the ceded territory for a term of years upon the 
same terms as American vessels. New Orleans, 
then, for this period, was to be a favoured port, in 
contravention of the provision of the Constitution 
which declares that " no preference shall be given 
by any regulation of commerce or revenue to the 
ports of one State over those of another " ; and, 
thirdly, because this was an attempt of the Presi- 
dent and Senate to regulate trade with two 
foreign nations, a power expressly delegated by 
the Constitution to Congress alone. 

The Hon. John Quincy Adams, a senator for 
Massachusetts, confessed that two articles of the 
treaty, in his opinion, contained engagements 
placing us in a dilemma from which he saw no 
possible mode of extricating ourselves but by an 
amendment, or rather an addition, to the Consti- 
tution. But even if the President and the Senate 
may have exceeded their powers, he was of the 
opinion that, so much in public favoiir was this 
transaction, by which we had acquired this terri- 
tory, a proposition to amend the Constitution, to 
meet this requirement, would be readily adopted 
by the legislature of every State in the Union. 

In the House of Representatives the debate 
was long and at times bitter. Attacks were 
made upon the President, as a usurper of powers 
resting only in the House of Representatives. 
He was charged with having made this treaty 
in the face of Spanish opposition, and of having 
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thereby, perhaps, precipitated a war with Spain. 
" If our possession should be opposed, or our 
right of property hereafter contested," exclaimed 
Representative Purviance of North Carolina, " let 
the President look to it. He only will become 
responsible for every drop of American blood 
which may be drawn in such a contest, as he 
ought to have communicated any information 
to this effect which he possessed." Mr. Thatcher 
of Massachusetts argued that " this acquisition of 
distant territory will involve the necessity of a 
considerable standing army, so justly an object of 
terror." The acquisition of Louisiana, he urged, 
would not make us invulnerable, for Spain yet 
holds territory to the westward. By Mr. Mitchell 
of New York it was urged that we have no moral 
right to acquire foreign territory without the con- 
sent of the people there residing. 

Senator Pickering of Massachusetts was more 
pronounced than was Senator Adams in his 
expression of belief in the unconstitutionality of 
the treaty. He made especial objection to the 
third article of the treaty, which provided that 
"the inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be 
incorporated in the Union of the United States." 
Neither the President, nor the Senate, nor Con- 
gress has power, he argued, to admit foreign ter- 
ritory into the Union. This power, he believed, lay 
wholly with the States. In this view Senator Tracy 
of Connecticut shared. Representative Griffin of 
Virginia feared the effect of the vast extent of 
our country. He feared the effect of the greatly 
increased value of labour, of the decrease in the 
value of lands, and the influence of the climate of 
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the new region upon those who should settle there. 
Senator Plumer of New Hampshire in the results 
of this annexation saw only ruin for the Union 
and destruction for New England. " Admit this 
western world into the Union," he exclaimed, 
" and you destroy at once the weight and impor- 
tance of the Eastern States and compel them to 
establish a separate, independent empire." Sena- 
tor James White of Delaware saw almost unnum- 
bered ills in this increase of our boundaries. " If 
Louisiana should ever be incorporated into the 
Union," he said, " I believe it will be the greatest 
curse that could at present befall us. It may be 
productive of innumerable evils, and especially of 
one that I fear to ever look upon. . . . Thus our 
citizens will be removed to the immense distance 
of two or three thousand miles from the capital 
of the Union, where they will scarcely ever feel 
the ways of the general government ; their affec- 
tions will become alienated; they will gradually 
begin to view us as strangers; they will form 
other commercial connections, and our interests 
will become distinct. . . . And I do say that 
under existing circumstances, even supposing 
that this extent of territory was a desirable acqui- 
sition, fifteen millions of dollars was a most enor- 
mous sum to give." 

The administration members defended the ac- 
tion of the President as wholly constitutional, since 
the right to acquire territory is a sovereign right 
and as such lay in each one of the thirteen origi- 
nal sovereign States. These States, in ratifying 
the Constitution, had surrendered to the federal 
government the treaty-making power, as well as 
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the power of making war. There are, it was ar- 
gued, two methods of acquiring territory, — by 
purchase and by conquest. The first of these 
methods appertains to the treaty-making power, 
the second to the war-making power. With the 
surrender by the States of these powers to the 
general government, they had surrendered to it 
the right to acquire new territory, either by method 
of purchase or of conquest. To the argument 
that the Constitution forbids discrimination be- 
tween the ports of different States, in matters of 
commerce, it was urged that Louisiana was not 
to be admitted as a State; but that its relation to 
the Union was to be as that of a colony, whose 
commerce could be regulated by legislative enact- 
ment. 

By an overwhelming majority of ninety to 
twenty-five the arguments of the administration 
members were approved, the treaty and the con- 
ventions sustained, and the resolution adopted — 
the debate having been Jheld in a committee of 
the whole — that the provisions of the treaty 
should be carried into effect. 

But the battle was not yet ended. When a bill 
authorising the issue of bonds for the payment of 
the sum stipulated was introduced, it was again 
waged, and the old ground again fought over. 
But the struggle was vain. The issue was au- 
thorised; and in these votes were decided, for 
all time, two important constitutional questions. 
" The first," says Mc Master, " established the right 
of the President and Senate to buy foreign soil ; 
to this both Federalists and Republicans agreed. 
The second established the fact that foreign soil 
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could, by the treaty-power, be incorporated into 
the Union." 1 

The form of government to be established for 
the colony thus acquired was an important ques- 
tion which arose and demanded adjudication. 
The bill which had been introduced provided that 
the President should take possession of the terri- 
tory, employing the army and navy, if necessary, 
for that purpose, and until such time as Con- 
gress should provide a form of government should 
appoint such military and civil officers as might 
be necessary for its proper government. At this 
the Federalists took alarm. Such a government 
was in opposition to all principles on which our 
country and its government was founded. To 
sanction such a government would be to legalise 
a despotism in which the people of the province 
were granted no vestige of civil rights, such as are 
guaranteed to all the people of the United States 
by our Constitution. But it was shown, on the 
other hand, that it is provided in the Constitution 
that " Congress shall have power to make all need- 
ful rules and regulations respecting the territory 
and other property belonging to the United 
States." This argument proved conclusive, and 
the bill, with some slight amendments, was passed 
by both houses of Congress, and became a law 
October 31, 1803. 

The formal delivery of the ceded territory by 
France to the United States remained to be per- 
formed. It was still in the custody of Spain, and 
its delivery to France must first be effected. For 
this purpose the King appointed the Marquis de 

1 McMaster, III, 9. 
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Cassa Calvo and Don Juan Manuel de Salcedo as 
his commissioners. The First Consul of France 
appointed for the same purpose Peter Clement 
Laussat. The ceremony which followed in the 
great hall of the Cabildo in New Orleans was 
imposing and magnificent. This occurred on the 
thirtieth of November, 1803. Attended by a 
retinue of officials and priests, and surrounded by 
a great throng of people, the commissioners en- 
tered the hall. At the stroke of the bell which 
announced high noon, the French commissioner 
displayed the order of the King of Spain for the 
transfer of the province to the custody of France. 
This he followed by a reading of his commission 
from the First Consul, by which he was authorised 
to receive it. A formal delivery of the keys of 
the city by De Salcedo followed. The Marquis 
de Cassa Calvo then appeared upon the balcony 
of the palace and addressed the populace and the 
troops drawn up in the square below, absolving 
the former from their allegiance to Spain. Sol- 
emnly and in profound silence the red and gold 
banner of Spain was then lowered from its staff 
and the standard of France was raised in its place. 
The title of France was now undisputed ; but 
by the provisions of the Treaty of San Ildefonso, 
France was bound to make no transfer of the 
province without the consent of Spain being first 
gained. This consent had not been given, and, 
indeed, the Spanish minister at Washington had 
thrice, in the name of the King of Spain, protested 
against the sale to the United States. Prompt 
action was necessary. No French troops had 
accompanied the French commissioner to New 
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Orleans, and it was feared that, with the with- 
drawal of the Spanish troops, the disorderly ele- 
ments in the city might rise in rapine and riot. 
To avert this possibility a volunteer military 
organisation, composed of such Americans as 
chanced to be in the city, was formed, and guards 
were posted about the streets and squares. 

President Jefferson, under this fear of possible 
disorder, and also recognising the possibility that 
Spain might resist with force the transfer of the 
province to the United States, hastened his mili- 
tary preparations. Troops from neighbouring 
States and from Mississippi Territory were or- 
dered to be held in readiness. The President 
appointed William C. C. Claiborne, governor 
of Mississippi, and General James Wilkinson as 
commissioners of the United States to receive 
the newly acquired domain from the representa- 
tives of France. Governor Claiborne was also 
appointed to be the temporary governor and 
intendant of the province. The ceremony was 
as dramatic and imposing as had been that of 
three weeks previous, when the tricolour of France 
took the place of the red and gold banner of 
Spain. On the twentieth day of December, 1803, 
the American troops, accompanied by Messrs. 
Claiborne and Wilkinson, marched upon the city 
of New Orleans. Demanding admission at the 
gates, they were admitted and received by the 
small detachment of Spanish troops yet remain- 
ing in the city. They were escorted to the Place 
d'Armes, the square which had but just witnessed 
the other remarkable ceremony. Within the Ca- 
bildo was performed the office of accepting the 
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transfer of the province by the commissioners in 
behalf of the United States. Again were the 
keys of the city delivered to a new possessor, and 
again were the people absolved from their alle- 
giance to an European sovereign. Then they 
were bade welcome as citizens of the Republic, 
by Governor Claiborne, in these words : — 

" Fellow-citizens of Louisiana : On the great 
and interesting event now finally consummated, 
— an event so advantageous to yourselves, and 
so glorious to united America, — I cannot for- 
bear offering to you my warmest congratulations. 
The wise policy of the Consul of France has, by 
the cession of Louisiana to the United States, 
secured to you a connection beyond the reach 
of change, and to your posterity the sure inheri- 
tance of freedom. The American people receive 
you as brothers, and will hasten to extend to you 
a participation in those inestimable rights which 
have formed the basis of their own unexampled 
prosperity. Under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can government you may confidently rely upon 
the security of your liberty, your property, and 
the religion of your choice. You may with equal 
certainty rest assured that your commerce will 
be promoted and your agriculture cherished; in 
a word, that your true interests will be among 
the primary objects of our national legislature. 
In return for these benefits the United States 
will be amply remunerated if your growing at- 
tachment to the Constitution of our country, and 
your veneration for the principles on which it 
is founded, be duly proportioned to the blessings 
which they will confer. Among your first duties, 
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therefore, you should cultivate with assiduity 
among yourselves the advancement of political 
information; you should guide the rising gener- 
ation in the paths of republican economy and 
virtue ; you should encourage literature, for with- 
out the advantages of education your descendants 
will be unable to appreciate the intrinsic worth 
of the government transmitted to them. As for 
myself, fellow-citizens, accept a sincere assurance 
that, during my continuance in the situation in 
which the President of the United States has 
been pleased to place me, every exertion will be 
made on my part to foster your internal happi- 
ness and forward your general welfare; for it is 
only by such means that I can secure to myself 
the approbation of those great and just men who 
preside in the councils of the nation." 

This formal transfer included, however, only 
the city of New Orleans and the province of 
Lower Louisiana. It was nearly three months 
later, on the ninth of March, 1804, that Spanish 
sovereignty in Upper Louisiana was replaced by 
French control ; and upon the next day this in turn 
was succeeded by the rule of the United States. 

The ceremony of lowering the French flag 
from the Cabildo, and of raising in its place 
the colours of the United States, was similar in 
detail to that which this square had witnessed 
when Spanish sovereignty withdrew forever from 
the control of the mouth of the Mississippi. Both 
had their counterpart, both in detail of incident 
and in significance, ninety-five years later, when, 
in the great square of the city of Havana, amid 
the booming of guns at high noon, the flag of 
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Spain sank from its staff, never to rise again, and 
Spanish rule in the western hemisphere was for- 
ever extinguished. 

The territory which thus became a part of the 
domain of the United States was indefinite in 
its boundaries. The treaty was " couched," said 
Chief Justice Marshall, " in terms of studied am- 
biguity." By these terms the territory was ceded 
by France to the United States, "as fully and in 
the same manner as they have been acquired by 
the French Republic." When complaint was 
made to Napoleon of the obscurity of these 
terms, he is said to have replied that, " if an ob- 
scurity did not already exist, it would, perhaps, 
be well to make one." In conversation with 
M. de Talleyrand, Minister Livingston is said to 
have asked : — 

"What are the eastern bounds of Louisiana?" 

" I do not know," was the reply. " You must 
take it as we received it." 

" But what did you mean to take ? " pursued 
Livingston. 

" I do not know," again replied the wily prince. 

" Then you mean that we shall construe it in 
our way ? " suggested Livingston. 

" I can give you no direction," answered Talley- 
rand. " You have made a noble bargain for 
yourselves, and I suppose you will make the 
most of it." 

In these persistent queries Mr. Livingston 
referred, not to the eastern boundary above the 
thirty-first degree of north latitude, for this was 
fixed by the river Mississippi, a natural boundary. 
It w^s evidently his desire to learn, if possible, at 
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what point France assumed to claim a dividing 
line with the Spanish province of West Florida. 
In this endeavour he failed, and this remained a 
question of dispute with Spain until it was defi- 
nitely settled, fifteen years later, by a purchase of 
the Floridas, and their annexation to the domain. 

By what appears now to have been a mis- 
understanding of the French claim, the United 
States set up a claim to territory east of the 
Mississippi, extending to the Perdido River, and 
in the year 1811 our government made good this 
claim by insisting upon this as the boundary 
between Louisiana and Florida, and took military 
possession of that territory. The entire region 
known as Louisiana, and included in the pur- 
chase, comprised the region now covered by the 
States of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, 
Nebraska, the Dakotas, portions of the States of 
Minnesota, Colorado, Kansas, Montana, and Wyo- 
ming, the Indian Territory and Oklahoma. In 
area it comprised an extent of 883,072 square miles. 

On the twentieth day of December, 1803, Gov- 
ernor Claiborne, as already narrated, took posses- 
sion of New Orleans and Lower Louisiana as the 
representative of the United States, and General 
James Wilkinson, his co-commissioner, remained 
in New Orleans as the military commandant. 
But although the flag of the United States had 
been formally raised, and the sovereignty of that 
government had been formally extended over the 
city and territory, a vestige of Spanish rule re- 
mained, and created not a little disquietude. 
Indeed, it had been reported, and the report had 
reached the ears of Mr. Pinckney, the minister of 
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the United States at Madrid, that Spain designed 
opposing the delivery of Louisiana to France. 
It was well known that it was the claim of Spain 
that by the Treaty of San Ildefonso France had 
engaged to make no sale or transfer of Louisiana 
without first giving to Spain the opportunity of 
purchase. This opportunity had not been given ; 
and in addition to this circumstance, the open 
disagreement of the United States and Spain, as 
to the question of the boundaries of West Florida, 
served to add to the suspicion that Spain was 
not acting in good faith. On the tenth of Janu- 
ary, 1804, Mr. Pinckney, not being then aware 
that the transfer of the territory had already oc- 
curred, addressed a note to the Spanish Secretary 
of State, Pedro Cevallos, making inquiry whether 
any opposition to the transfer were contemplated. 
To this note, Cevallos, after a month's delay, re- 
plied : — 

" I have to offer to your notice that the King's 
minister in the United States has been informed 
that his Majesty has given no order whatever for 
opposing the delivery of Louisiana to the French ; 
and that the report current in the United States 
or elsewhere, of the existence of such an order, is 
wholly without foundation, since there is no con- 
nection whatever between the pretended opposi- 
tion and that representation made by his Majesty's 
minister to the government of the United States 
on the defect which impaired the sale of Louisi- 
ana made by France, in which he manifested the 
just motives of the Spanish government for pro- 
testing against an alienation which France had 
promised never to make. 
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"At the same time that his Majesty's minister 
in the United States is charged to inform the 
American government of the falsity of the above 
rumour, he is ordered to make known to it that 
his Majesty has thought proper to renounce his 
protest against the alienation of Louisiana by 
France, notwithstanding the solid motives on 
which that protest was founded, affording in this 
way a new proof of his benevolence and friend- 
ship for the United States." 

Notwithstanding this disclaimer, many months 
passed, after the territory had passed into the 
hands of the United States, before the military 
forces of Spain were withdrawn. They continued 
their possession of the barracks, the hospital, the 
storehouses, and the magazines ; and although no 
hostile acts were performed, their officers and 
men continued to stalk about the streets of the 
city, and were often heard openly to boast that 
before long the Spanish flag would be again 
raised and Spanish sovereignty restored. Mean- 
while, the American troops were obliged to re- 
main in camp, and the United States was forced 
to hire buildings in the city for the storage of sup- 
plies. It was not until April, 1804, that the first 
transports arrived to convey a detachment of 
these Spanish troops to Florida, and it was July 
before the magazines were at last surrendered 
to the United States. Many months were yet to 
elapse before the last Spanish soldier would turn 
his back upon the city of New Orleans ; so that, 
although by the terms of the treaty the Spanish 
forces were to leave the territory within three 
months after ratification, it was more than a year 
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after that event before this provision was complied 
with. 

The colony continued under the rule of Gov- 
ernor Claiborne, with General Wilkinson as mili- 
tary commandant, for a few months only. The 
need of a government with some approach to per- 
manency and efficiency was urgent, and a petition 
was soon forwarded to Congress from the mer- 
chants and other inhabitants of New Orleans, 
praying for the establishment of such a govern- 
ment. The petition was scarcely necessary, for 
Congress at once set about the task of fram- 
ing a plan of government for the new Territory. 
In March, 1804, a bill was introduced for the 
division of Louisiana into two portions. New 
Orleans and the surrounding region was, by this 
bill, formed into the Territory of Orleans, and 
Upper Louisiana was to be known as the Dis- 
trict of Louisiana. 

The plan of government proposed for Orleans 
called forth a storm of opposition, those members 
who had objected to the treaty and attempted to 
thwart the cession being the chief opponents. It 
was provided that the government should com- 
prise a governor, to be appointed by the President 
for the term of three years, a legislative council 
of thirteen members, a superior court, and such 
inferior courts as the council might see fit to 
create. The councillors were to be appointed 
by the President, and the consent of the Senate 
to their appointment was not required. To the 
governor was given the power to repeal or amend 
the laws already in force in the Territory, as in 
his judgment it seemed best, and to submit such 
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readjustment of laws to the council, for their ap- 
proval or rejection. 

Although this plan included some features by 
no means similar to the form of government in 
the States, it was urged by its advocates that such 
requirements were necessary to the mixed popu- 
lation of the Territory, and to a people who, for 
years ground down by Spanish oppression and 
untaught in republican principles, were as yet 
unfitted for the full exercise of political liberty 
as understood by the people of the States. The 
passage of the bill was strenuously opposed by 
others, who urged that its terms were in violation 
of the treaty, of the Constitution, and of every 
principle of republican government. So violent 
was the opposition that the bill was modified by 
restricting the term of the governor to one year, 
while other provisions remained the same. 

This form of territorial government failed to 
meet the approval of a considerable number of 
the people of New Orleans, and their uneasiness 
was enhanced by the long delay of Spain in with- 
drawing its troops from the city. The morning 
and evening guard-mount of Spanish sentinels 
was a source of much irritation. The formal 
appointment of Claiborne as governor of the 
Territory of Orleans was by no means accept- 
able. Laussat, the French commissioner, who 
remained for a time at New Orleans, felt that a 
mistake had been made in this appointment ; for 
this was a young man, not yet thirty, whose ex- 
perience in statecraft was but slight, whose know- 
ledge of law was even less ample, and who was 
totally ignorant of either Spanish or French — the 
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two languages chiefly spoken in the city. A peti- 
tion sent from the people of New Orleans reached 
Congress simultaneously with one from a conven- 
tion held by the people of Upper Louisiana at St. 
Louis. This action served to produce a modifi- 
cation of the act which had been passed. The 
District of Louisiana was erected into the Terri- 
tory of Louisiana; and the government of the 
Territory of Orleans was so far modified that a 
general assembly of twenty-five delegates, to be 
chosen by the people, was authorised and estab- 
lished. It was also promised that when the 
number of free inhabitants of Orleans should 
reach sixty thousand, the Territory should be 
erected into a State and admitted to the Union. 
With this plan of government and with this 
promise the people of Louisiana were forced to 
be content ; and nine years later, on the thirtieth 
of April, 1812, upon the anniversary of the signing 
of the treaty of cession, the Territory of Orleans 
became a member of the sisterhood of States 
under the name of Louisiana. 

The cost of the region thus obtained and 
added to our domain (exclusive of claims of 
American citizens against France, which were 
assumed by our government) was fifteen millions 
of dollars. To this must be added the interest on 
the bonds issued, which amounted to $8,529,353 
more, making a total cost of $23,529,353. 

The mineral products of the State of Colorado 
alone, itself a small fraction of the territory 
acquired, for the year 1897, were of the value of 
nearly thirty-six millions of dollars. 

> 
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CHAPTER III 

CESSION OF THE FLORIDAS 

Unlike the province of Louisiana, the territory 
of the two Floridas, up to the time of its cession 
to Great Britain in 1 763, had, from the beginning 
of its history, been recognised as a Spanish prov- 
ince. Early in the history of the discovery and 
exploration of the New World, a papal bull had 
secured the newly found land to Spain and Por- 
tugal, and at an early day South and Central 
America and the West Indies were overrun by 
Spanish invaders. The story of the discovery 
and occupation of Florida, although adding a 
bloody page to the narrative of Spanish rule in 
America, is one of romance and novelty. It be- 
gins with the coming hither of Juan Ponce de 
Leon, who, sailing about the Caribbean Sea and 
among its islands of palms, in search of the foun- 
tain of perpetual youth, was told by an Indian 
girl that upon this peninsula he would certainly 
find the mystic waters which he sought. On 
Palm Sunday, 15 12, he drew near the coast in 
search of the waters which " flowed as a river, on 
whose banks lived the rejuvenated races in serene 
idleness and untold luxuriance." In memory of 
the day De Leon called the country Florida. 
Next we hear of Diego Muruelo, a Spanish navi- 
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gator, who is said to have sailed to the north and 
west from Cuba, and returned with gold and 
precious stones and wonderful stories of what he 
had seen. Then came the adventurer, Vasquez 
de Ayllon, who visited the coast in 1520, and 
having enticed a hundred and thirty natives on 
board his ships, sailed away with them and sold 
them into slavery. Next we see Pamphilo de 
Narvaez, in April, 1528, standing off the Florida 
coast with his fleet of Spanish sail, and at length 
landing and taking formal possession of the coun- 
try in the name of the King of Spain. He then 
proclaimed himself ruler of the country, and thus 
declared himself to the native inhabitants : — 

"You will not be compelled to accept Chris- 
tianity, but when you shall be well informed of 
the truth, you will be made Christians. If you 
refuse, and delay agreeing to what I have pro- 
posed to you, I testify to you that with God's 
assistance I will march against you, arms in 
hand. I will make war upon you from all sides 
and by every possible means. I will subject you 
to the yoke and obedience of the Church and his 
Majesty. I will obtain possession of your wives 
and children; I will reduce you to slavery. I 
notify you that neither his Majesty, nor myself, 
nor the gentlemen who accompany me, will be 
the cause of this, but yourselves only." 

With an army of four hundred men Narvaez 
penetrated the interior, attacking the Indian vil- 
lages with cruelties characteristic of the Span- 
ish explorer, and finally losing his life, with almost 
all his followers. Four only of the party were 
saved from death, and these, led by Cabe9a de 
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Vaca, journeyed painfully through the country 
and along the Gulf coast until they reached the 
Spanish settlements in Mexico. The narrative 
of De Vaca, published in 1555, is the earliest 
known description of Florida. 

Next we hear of Hernando de Soto, after 
service in behalf of his sovereign in aiding 
Pizarro in the extermination of the Peruvian 
natives, returning to Spain and receiving as his 
reward a commission as Adelantado and Marquis 
of Florida. With a fleet of seven ships and three 
cutters he visited this coast, and landed in Flor- 
ida in May, 1539. He at once began a march 
through the country, and the cruelties of Nar- 
vaez were repeated. In a fruitless search for gold 
he marched for more than three years, hither and 
thither, penetrating to the Red River and beyond. 
At last, in the far wilderness, on the banks of 
the Mississippi, disheartened and disappointed, he 
yielded up his life. His followers, depleted in 
numbers, at length made their way to the Spanish 
settlement of Panuco, in Mexico, leaving desola- 
tion in their track. 

In the year 1559, still another Spanish attempt 
at an exploration of Florida was made, this under 
the command of Don Tristan de Luna. With a 
force of fifteen hundred soldiers, and accompanied 
by a large number of monks, he sailed from Vera 
Cruz and landed near the present site of Pensa- 
cola. But the experience of this expedition was 
not more successful than had been those which 
had preceded it. They were distressed by hun- 
ger, weakened by losses, and scattered by mutiny 
and disorder, and the leader finally returned with 
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the remnant of his company, having accomplished 
but little. 

Next we read of attempts at Huguenot settle- 
ments in this region. In February, 1562, a com- 
pany of French Protestants, under the leadership 
of Jean Ribault, left France for the purpose of 
forming a settlement at or about the latitude of 
Florida. After touching at the present site of St. 
Augustine, they finally landed, built a stockade, 
and attempted a settlement near the place now 
known as Port Royal, South Carolina. Ribault 
returned to France in July, intending to return 
with a larger company. He left twenty-six settlers 
behind him who, without a suitable leader, speed- 
ily became demoralised. They finally resolved to 
return home and, having no vessel, built a craft 
with such materials as they could gather, and in 
such manner as they were able. It was rigged 
with such cordage as they could make from the 
fibrous plants of the region, calked with moss, 
and fitted with sails made from their garments. 
In such a craft they attempted to cross the ocean 
and return to their homes. After proceeding 
some distance they drifted into a region of calm, 
and thus, unable for weeks to make any progress, 
they were driven at last, for lack of food, to the 
dreadful resort of eating the flesh of one of their 
own number. Strangely enough, the survivors 
were rescued by a passing vessel and were taken 
to England. 

Two years after the return of Ribault to France 
a new expedition was fitted out for the relief of 
the colony, which was supposed still to be in the 
place where it was planted. This second expedi- 
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tion, like the first, was sent out at the sugges- 
tion of the Admiral Gaspard de Coligni, then the 
head of the Protestant party in France, himself one 
of the first to fall in the great massacre of St. 
Bartholomew's eve. It was commanded by one 
Captain Rene Laudonniere, who had accompanied 
Ribault. In June, 1564, the company landed upon 
Anastasia Island, in the harbour of St. Augustine, 
after having visited the site of the former settle- 
ment and found it deserted. A settlement was 
formed on a high point of land on St. John's 
River; but discontent was succeeded by mutiny. 
No effort was made to cultivate the soil, the set- 
tlers relying wholly upon the stock of gifts which 
they had brought in the ships for the purchase of 
supplies from the Indians. When these were 
exhausted, further supplies were not forthcoming. 
This improvidence engendered discontent and 
distress ; and the settlers, having purchased a ship 
from Sir John Hawkins, the English navigator, 
who had made a brief stop here, were about to 
take their departure for France, when a third ex- 
pedition, this time under the command of Ribault, 
appeared in the harbour. A fleet of seven vessels 
had now brought reenforcements to the colony 
to the number of six hundred and fifty, and all 
thought of abandoning the enterprise was sur- 
rendered. This was in August, 1565. 

Philip II, who had learned of the French 
attempts at settlement in Florida, was doubly 
incensed. He was angry that Frenchmen should 
presume to enter upon territory which Spanish 
explorers had seized in the name of the King of 
Spain ; he was doubly distressed at the prospect 
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of a propagation of the Protestant faith among 
the Indians, for whose salvation Narvaez had 
shown so great solicitude. Under the command 
of Don Pedro Menendez de Avilla the King had 
authorised the equipment of an expedition for 
the extermination of these presumptuous Protes- 
tants. If Menendez should succeed in this under- 
taking, he was promised the title of Marquis, a 
large tract of land, and the freedom of all Spanish 
ports. With a fleet of thirty-five vessels he set 
out, convoying a force of three thousand men, 
besides a party of twenty-six monks and priests. 
But this armada, like that other and greater 
one, was scattered by storms, and so many 
vessels were sunk or disabled that six only 
remained to reach their rendezvous at Puerto 
Rico. With the remnant of his fleet Menendez 
sailed for Florida, and arrived off the coast on 
August 28 — St. Augustine's Day of the Roman 
calendar. Finding the French fleet at St. John's 
River, Menendez prepared for an attack; but 
the French vessels, being more swift than the 
Spanish, escaped. With music and banners, and 
preceded by a Spanish priest bearing a cross, the 
company landed ; and there was founded the city 
of St. Augustine. Formal possession was now 
again taken of the country, in the name of the 
Spanish King. The French fleet having fol- 
lowed the Spanish down the coast, prepared to 
attack the enemy ; but as it came in sight of the 
latter a storm arose and the fleet was scattered. 
The Spaniard, Menendez, seeing his opportunity, 
sent an armed expedition up the coast by land. 
Reaching the French fort, this force first knelt in 
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prayer, and then charging upon the stockade — 
the men of the garrison being, for the most part, 
absent with the fleet — began an indiscriminate 
slaughter. The women and children who escaped 
slaughter were enslaved. The men who were 
captured were hanged upon the trees, and their 
bodies inscribed with this legend, written in the 
Spanish tongue, " We do this, not to French- 
men, but to Lutherans." After burning a large 
number of Bibles found in the fort, Menendez 
returned to St. Augustine with a portion of his 
force, leaving the remainder to erect a church to 
commemorate the murder of the Lutherans. The 
fleet of Ribault was cast on shore not far from 
St. Augustine, and the entire force of three hun- 
dred and fifty -eight men were captured. Of these 
five, declaring themselves to be Catholics, were 
spared. The remaining three hundred and fifty, 
declaring themselves to be of the new religion, 
were, by order of Menendez, put to death, and 
their bodies cast upon the shore to feed the buz- 
zards. A smaller party, comprising about one 
hundred and fifty men, was spared. 

Menendez reported his triumph to the court 
of Spain, and letters of gratitude and commenda- 
tion were sent to him from Philip II and from 
Pope Pius V. The intelligence occasioned great 
rejoicing at Madrid. Although urged to avenge 
the murder of his subjects, Charles IX — the 
victims having been Huguenots — had no word 
of blame for the Spaniard, Menendez. A pri- 
vate expedition went out, however, at the ex- 
pense and under the command of Dominique 
de Gourgues. In April, 1568, the Spanish were 
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surprised and attacked in their stronghold, and 
the greater number of them killed. Some were 
taken to the very spot where the Frenchmen had 
been hanged and disposed of in like manner. 
Over them was placed an inscription which 
recalled that which Menendez had placed above 
his victims, " I do this, not as to Spaniards or 
mariners, but as to traitors, robbers, and mur- 
derers." 

But although the murder of their countrymen 
was thus avenged by the men of the French ex- 
pedition, no attempt was made to dispute the 
title of Spain to the territory in which these 
things happened. Indeed, the papal bull would 
serve to bar any claim made by a Catholic nation. 
Spanish towns sprang up along the coast, and 
Spanish missions, for the propagation of the 
Roman faith among the Indians, were estab- 
lished. An order was issued by Philip II pro- 
hibiting foreigners, upon pain of death, from 
setting foot in Florida. In May, 1586, the fort 
and town of St. Augustine was attacked and 
partially destroyed by an English force, under 
command of Sir Francis Drake. Again, in 1665, 
the town was plundered by a force commanded by 
Captain Davis, an English buccaneer. This was 
probably by virtue of a claim made by England, 
in 1663, that Florida was included within the 
territory of the Carolinas, this claim being based 
upon the discoveries of Cabot. In 1670 an Eng- 
lish colony was established near Beaufort, South 
Carolina. This the Spanish resented as an en- 
croachment upon their territory, and attacks and 
counter-attacks by Spanish and English continued, 
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from time to time, until, by the treaty of 1763, 
in readjustment of the respective territorial claims 
of England, France, and Spain in America, the 
territory of Florida passed from Spanish to Eng- 
lish control. 1 

During the early part of the struggle of the 
English colonies in America for their indepen- 
dence, St. Augustine was employed by the 
mother country as a point from which operations 
were made against the southern colonies, and it 
was also a place of asylum for royalists. In the 
year 1781 the territory was established as a par- 
tially self-governing colony, and a general assem- 
bly of two houses was called. Thus, for the first 
time in the history of Florida, in March of this 
year, were the people of this province granted 
authority to make any of their own internal laws. 

From the time when, in 1629, the Bahama Isl- 
ands were first visited and settled by the English, 
up to the time of the peace of 1 783, the fortunes 
of these islands had been varied. Alternately 
they were seized and occupied by Spanish and 
English, and during one period they were the 
resort of Blackbeard the pirate and others of his 
kind. In the early part of the eighteenth century 
a prosperous English colony was well established 
at Nassau, but its progress was retarded by agri- 
cultural disasters. In 1776 it was captured by 
the American commodore, Hopkins, who soon 
abandoned it, and in 1782 it was retaken by the 
Spanish governor of Cuba. Spain retained the 
nominal control of these islands until the year 
1783, but in June of that year they were re- 

1 Supra,) p. 8. 
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captured by a British loyalist force from South 
Carolina. 

When, by the peace of 1783, the entire Atlantic 
coast-line, from Passamaquoddy Bay to St. Mary's 
River, was abandoned by Great Britain, the occa- 
sion was taken to settle the points of dispute be- 
tween that power and Spain as to the possession 
of Florida and the Bahamas. By this settlement 
Florida was re-ceded to Spain, while the Bahamas 
were retained in English possession, where they 
still remain. 

By the terms of the treaty of peace the south- 
ern bounds of the territory, over which British 
sovereignty was renounced, were fixed at the 
thirty-first parallel of latitude at the river Missis- 
sippi, thence along that parallel to the river Ap- 
palachicola, — now known as the Chattahoochee, — 
down the middle of that stream to the Flint, from 
the confluence of these two streams to the head 
waters of the river St. Mary's, and thence to the 
sea. South of this boundary line was recognised 
as Spanish soil. From this time on, until the 
final purchase and occupation of the Floridas 
by the United States, an unsettled controversy 
existed concerning the true ownership of West 
Florida. Spain claimed that the province of 
West Florida, as ceded by Great Britain, re- 
mained as it was declared to be in 1763 by proc- 
lamation of George III. This included a section 
of territory extending as far north as the mouth 
of the Yazoo, and for a time Spain held by force 
this region. By a treaty in 1 795 Spain renounced 
her claim to any land to the north of the thirty- 
first parallel, but still laid claim to the territory 
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south of that parallel and between the rivers Iber- 
ville and Perdido. This region the United States 
claimed under the Louisiana cession of 1803. 
This disputed territory the United States formally 
claimed by resolution of Congress in 181 1, passed 
in secret session, and made public six years 
later. 

Almost from the establishment of the Republic, 
the United States had regarded the possession of 
Florida as essential to its commercial prosperity. 
Several important rivers rising within the bounds 
of the United States, and flowing southward, 
found an outlet in the Gulf through territory 
claimed . by Spain. Controlling, as it did, the 
mouths of these streams, Spain would be able, in 
case of impending or actual war, to close the nav- 
igation of these rivers to American commerce. 
It will be remembered that, when James Monroe 
was sent as a commissioner to Paris to treat for 
the purchase of Louisiana, he was authorised, at 
the same time, to treat for Florida as well. This 
was under the belief that Florida, as well as 
Louisiana, had been ceded by Spain to France. • • 

During the first session of the Eighth Congress, 
an act was passed defining the imposts for Louisiana, 
and extending to that territory the other general 
laws of the United States. This act also laid out 
the bounds of the customs districts, giving to the 
President power to erect into such districts all 
the Gulf shore, with its bays and inlets, from the 
Pascagoula eastward. This latter portion of the 
act gave great offence to Spain ; for it amounted 
to a seizure, or at least to a formal claim, to terri- 
tory still claimed by that nation. So angry was 
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the Spanish minister at Washington that, in mak- 
ing his protest against it to the American Secre- 
tary of State, he forgot the usual courtesies of 
diplomatic intercourse and, entering abruptly the 
office of that official, made a most earnest and 
emphatic verbal objection, demanding the repeal 
of the act. This protest, undiplomatic as it was 
in form, was not ineffectual. On the twentieth 
of May, 1804, President Jefferson, by proclama- 
tion, erected " the shores, waters, and inlets of the 
bay and river of Mobile and of the other rivers, 
creeks, inlets, and bays emptying into the Gulf of 
Mexico east of the said river Mobile and west 
thereof to the Pascagoula, inclusive, into a sepa- 
rate district for the collection of duties on imports 
and tonnage," and established this region as a 
port of entry under the name of the " District of 
Mobile." In his fourth annual message to Con- 
gress, in November, 1804, President Jefferson 
said that this act had been misunderstood by 
Spain, and that "candid explanations were im- 
mediately given and assurances that, reserving our 
claims in that quarter as a subject of discussion 
and arrangement with Spain, no act was medi- 
tated, in the meantime, inconsistent with the 
peace and friendship existing between the two 
nations." President Jefferson also informed Con- 
gress, in this message, that the objections which 
had been urged by Spain to the Louisiana ces- 
sion had been withdrawn. This statement was 
based upon the correspondence between Minister 
Pinckney at Madrid and the Spanish Secretary of 
State, Cevallos, as detailed already. 1 

1 Supra, p. 13. 
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The relations of the United States with Spain, 
despite the attempt at explanation by President 
Jefferson, were now more than ever strained. In 
his fifth annual message to Congress, December 3, 
1805, President Jefferson said: "With Spain our 
negotiations for a settlement of differences have 
not had a satisfactory issue. Spoliations during 
a former war, for which she had formally acknow- 
ledged herself responsible, have been refused to 
be compensated, but on conditions affecting other 
claims in no wise connected with them. Yet the 
same practices are renewed in the present war, 
and are already of great amount. On the Mobile 
our commerce, passing through that river, con- 
tinues to be obstructed by arbitrary duties and 
vexatious searches. Propositions for adjusting 
amicably the boundaries of Louisiana have not 
been acceded to. While, however, the right is 
unsettled, we have avoided changing the state of 
things by taking new posts or strengthening our- 
selves in the disputed territories, in the hope that 
the other power would not by contrary conduct 
oblige us to meet their example and endanger 
conflicts of authority the issue of which may not 
be easily controlled. But in this hope we have 
now reason to lessen our confidence. Inroads 
have been recently made into the territories of 
Orleans and the Mississippi, our citizens have 
been seized and their property plundered, in the 
very parts of the former which had been actually 
delivered up by Spain, and this by the regular 
officers and soldiers of that government. I have 
therefore found it necessary at length to give 
orders to our troops on that frontier to be in 
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readiness to protect our citizens and to repel by 
arms any similar aggressions in future." 

In addition to these depredations upon our 
citizens and our commerce, a convention of 1802, 
by which an understanding had been reached 
concerning an adjustment of claims for Spanish 
spoliations of American commerce, was refused 
ratification by Spain. That nation, irritated at 
the establishment of the customs district of Mo- 
bile, had insisted upon a boundary for West 
Florida at the Iberville, leaving to us, as ex- 
pressed by President Jefferson, in a special 
message to Congress in December, 1805, "but a 
string of land on that [the east] bank of the 
Mississippi." 

" Our injured citizens," continued Mr. Jefferson, 
" were thus left without any prospect of retribu- 
tion from the wrong-doer, and as to boundary 
each party was to take its own course." Certain 
documents submitted with the message author- 
ised the inference that it was the intention of the 
Spanish "to advance on our possessions until 
they shall be repressed by an opposing force." 
There was then the prospect of war with Spain, 
and to avert this, and at the same time to secure 
to us a free commerce to the Gulf, President Jef- 
ferson made a secret proposition to Congress, 
that an appropriation of two millions of dollars 
be made for the purpose of purchasing the Flori- 
das. A bill to this effect was passed and signed 
by the President in February, 1806. 

In the meantime Mr. Jefferson, as he informed 
Congress in a special message of December 6, 
1805, " to obtain justice as well as to restore friend- 
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ship," " thought a special mission advisable, and 
accordingly appointed James Monroe minister 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary to repair to 
Madrid and, in conjunction with our minister 
resident at that post, Charles Pinckney, to en- 
deavour to procure a ratification of the former 
convention [of 1802], and to come to an under- 
standing with Spain as to the boundaries of 
Louisiana." Mr. Monroe, who was at that time 
minister of the United States at the court of St. 
James, at once left London for Madrid upon his 
delicate mission. An attempt to conclude the 
purchase of Florida in accordance with the vote 
of Congress — Mr. Armstrong of New York and 
Mr. James Bowdoin of Massachusetts being the 
American commissioners — had already failed. 
After five months of fruitless endeavour, Mr. Mon- 
roe and Mr. Pinckney were obliged to relinquish 
their effort and abandon the attempt to settle 
the existing difficulties. The Spanish military 
forces, who were still lingering in New Orleans, 
were now ordered to leave at once, and for a 
time the relations between the two nations ap- 
peared to be upon the point of rupture. 

In this contention as to the boundary of West 
Florida, the United States was unable to secure 
the cooperation of France in its behalf; a posi- 
tion which was doubtless anticipated when was 
remembered the reticence of Talleyrand, when 
pressed to a definite statement as to this boun- 
dary. In May, 1805, Mr. Monroe, baffied in his 
purpose, took his leave of the King of Spain, and 
returned to his post at London. 

In his sixth annual message to Congress, De- 
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cember 2, 1806, President Jefferson informed Con- 
gress that a Spanish military force had pushed 
to the westward of the Mississippi, into a region 
unquestionably included in the Louisiana ces- 
sion, and had taken up quarters at the village 
of Bayou Pierre on the Red River. A force of 
five hundred volunteer cavalry from the territo- 
ries of Orleans and Mississippi had been called 
out to oppose this force, but no open collision 
had as yet occurred. In the meantime a filibus- 
tering expedition, to operate against Spanish 
territory, was fitted out in the United States; but 
this was suppressed by prompt action of the 
President. In this message Mr. Jefferson called 
attention to the necessity of strengthening the 
approaches to, and fortifications about, New 
Orleans and the mouth of the Mississippi. 

In his seventh annual message to Congress, 
October 27, 1807, President Jefferson describes 
the differences with Spain as still unsettled. Al- 
though no actual collisions between Spanish and 
American citizens had occurred, a feeling of dis- 
quietude existed, which was intensified by a Span- 
ish decree, similar in tenor to the famous Berlin 
decree of Napoleon. On the twenty-first of Novem- 
ber, 1806, Bonaparte, after the battle of Jena and 
the humiliation of Prussia, issued a decree from 
Berlin, declaring the coast of the British Isles in 
a state of blockade, and ordering the property 
of Englishmen to be seized wherever found ; and 
no vessel which had touched at an English port 
was to be suffered to enter any port or colony of 
France. This decree was, then, directed against 
all neutral trade, and the only neutral trade worthy 
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of attention at that time was that carried in 
American bottoms. The decree of Charles IV 
was, apparently, based upon this of Napoleon. 
American merchantmen were at the mercy of 
Spanish cruisers, and were frequently captured 
and taken into Spanish ports. 

In 1810 disturbances arose in West Florida, 
and the authority of Spain was defied by the 
inhabitants of that region. The people declared 
themselves independent and adopted a flag, and 
the fort at Baton Rouge was seized. In October 
of that year, James Madison, who had in March, 
1809, succeeded to the office of President of the 
United States, issued a proclamation, in which 
he formally laid claim to the territory of West 
Florida from the Mississippi eastward to the 
river Perdido, basing his claim upon the French 
treaty of 1803. "A satisfactory adjustment " of the 
boundary dispute, he declared, had been " too long 
delayed," a crisis had arrived " subversive of the 
order of things under the Spanish authorities," 
and the territory was thus seized for the security 
of tranquillity in our adjoining territories. Soon 
after this movement, which was followed by some 
local disturbance, the Spanish governor, Folch, in 
a letter to the authorities of the United States, 
hinted at a probability of his desiring to treat for 
the surrender of the province, unless he should 
be reenforced from Havana or Vera Cruz. 

Early in December, 18 10, Governor Claiborne 
of the Territory of Orleans, in pursuance of the 
orders of the President, took possession of the 
district then in the hands and control of the insur- 
gent inhabitants — a movement which Governor 
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Folch did not strenuously oppose. Claiborne did 
not, however, extend his jurisdiction over the en- 
tire region claimed by the United States, that is, 
to the Perdido River, but only to the Pearl River. 
But while this region so seized was organised as 
a part of the Orleans Territory, and a little later, 
by the admission of Louisiana as a State, was 
formally incorporated into the Union, still Presi- 
dent Madison, in a proclamation, virtually ac- 
knowledged it still to be debatable ground, saying 
that it would " not cease to be a subject of fair 
and friendly negotiation and adjustment with 
Spain." 

This movement drew forth from the British 
charge d'affaires at Washington a protest in the 
form of a suggestion that it would " have been 
worthy of the generosity of a free nation " to have 
acted the part of a friend toward Spain, and " to 
have simply offered its assistance to crush the 
common enemy of both [France] rather than 
to have made such interference the pretext for 
wresting a province from a friendly power, and 
that at the time of her adversity." 

This last reference was by no means wholly to 
the troubles in West Florida. The year 1810 had 
seen a general revolt of the Spanish colonies in 
America. Our nearest neighbour, Mexico, had 
arisen against the oppressor ; Buenos Ayres and 
Venezuela had followed her example, as had other 
of her South American colonies. 

A few days later a bill was introduced into 
Congress extending the boundaries of Orleans 
to the Perdido, in accordance with the steps al- 
ready taken by the President. As in the case of 
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the annexation of the Louisiana country a few 
years before, the cry of unconstitutionality was 
instantly raised by the Federalists in Congress, 
and the President was violently attacked. The 
arguments employed in no wise differed from 
those so urgently presented on the former occa- 
sion. " Fate willed," writes Henry Adams, 1 follow- 
ing the lead of his illustrious grandfather, " that 
every measure connected with that territory should 
be imbued with the same spirit of force or fraud 
which tainted its title." The bill does not appear 
to have been pushed to an issue; but yet the true 
ownership of West Florida did not cease to be a 
subject of warm discussion. In January, 181 1, was 
introduced in Congress a bill for the admission of 
Louisiana as a State in the Union. In the course 
of the debate upon this bill, Josiah Quincy of 
Massachusetts uttered his memorable remark, for 
which he was rebuked by the Speaker. 

" If this bill passes," said Mr. Quincy, " it is my 
deliberate opinion that it is virtually a dissolution 
of this Union; that it will free the States from 
their moral obligation ; and as it will be the right 
of all, so it will be the duty of some, definitely to 
prepare for a separation, amicably if they can, 
violently if they must." 

The debate was warm upon the question of 
the admission of West Florida to the Perdido, 
into the Union, as a portion of Louisiana; but 
the eastern boundary was at length fixed at 
the Iberville, and with these lines the bill was 
passed and signed by the President, February 20, 
181 1. Thus once more, although theoretically the 

1 "History of the United States," V, 321. 
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United States claimed the Perdido as the east- 
ern boundary of West Florida, our government 
shrank from an unequivocal assertion of this 
claim. 

In the next year, however, an act of Congress 
still again, in effect, asserted a claim to the sov- 
ereignty of West Florida. This act provided for 
its division into two parts, at the Pearl River, 
annexed the western portion to the new State 
of Louisiana, and the eastern part to Mississippi 
Territory. West Florida was still in a state of 
insurrection against Spanish rule. War with Eng- 
land was now impending, and it was feared that 
a movement for the seizure of Florida ports 
might be made by that power. In January, 181 1, 
by act of Congress passed in secret session, the 
President was authorised to take possession of 
Mobile and Fernandina, and of portions of East 
Florida, under certain circumstances, in accord- 
ance with the suggestion of Governor Folch. 
Commissioners were sent to Florida to carry this 
act into effect, and Amelia Island at Fernandina 
was actually seized by the United States and a 
feint against St. Augustine was made; but no 
active movement for assuming a sovereignty over 
the Floridas was made. 

The Seminole Indians of Florida now began 
to be troublesome. A small portion of this tribe 
were dwellers within the limits of the United 
States ; but by far the larger part had their habi- 
tations across the line upon Spanish soil. Mas- 
sacres of whites had repeatedly occurred, in some 
of which not only men, but women and children 
also, had been the victims. In November, 1812, 
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the legislature of Georgia resolved that the oc- 
cupation of Florida, for the punishment of these 
outrages, was essential to the safety of the State, 
and passed an act to raise a volunteer military 
force to operate against St. Augustine. Early in 
the year 1813, an American force under General 
Andrew Jackson, raised by the federal govern- 
ment for the purpose of quelling the Seminole 
outbreak, pushed its way across the Florida line 
from Georgia and entered the Spanish province. 
Orders were issued by the War Department to 
General Jackson, July 14, 18 14, to occupy Pensa- 
cola. The United States was now at war with 
Great Britain, and that power, before these orders 
reached • General Jackson, had sent a naval force 
which landed at Pensacola and had begun to arm 
the Creek Indians, who were then unfriendly 
to this country. The orders to General Jackson 
were countermanded, but he, in the meantime, 
had proceeded to Pensacola, captured the town, 
driven out the British forces, and delivered the 
place to the Spanish authorities. General Wil- 
kinson had already taken military possession of 
Mobile, and had begun the erection of a fort 
at the entrance to the bay. In August, 1814, 
General Jackson reached Mobile. These military 
movements upon the West Florida coast were 
for the purpose of forestalling a possible British 
invasion and occupation of that region. Jackson 
garrisoned Fort Bowyer, which Wilkinson had 
built at Mobile Bay. This provoked a British 
attack, and in defence of the fort the American 
gunnery established for itself a reputation which 
has since been successfully maintained. 
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In the year 1815 diplomatic relations with 
Spain, which had been broken off in 1808, were 
resumed. Immediately a letter was addressed to 
our government by the Spanish minister at Wash- 
ington, Luis de Onis, making a triple demand. 
First, it was demanded that the sovereignty which 
had been assumed over West Florida should be 
withdrawn ; secondly, it was complained that ex- 
peditions were fitted out at New Orleans, under 
Alvarez de Toledo, in aid of Mexico, which was 
then in revolt. Spain also requested that orders 
be given to the United States collectors of cus- 
toms not to admit to their ports " vessels under 
insurrectionary flags of Carthagena, of the Mexi- 
can Congress, of Buenos Ayres, or of the other 
places " which were then in revolt against the 
authority of Spain. It was also pointed out as 
a grievance that Mexico had appointed one Jose 
Manuel de Herrera as minister of that country to 
the United States. 

These causes of complaint against the United 
States were urged by the Spanish minister ear- 
nestly, yet in no threatening manner. Again, 
in January, 18 16, the Chevalier de Onis called 
the attention of the government to the alleged 
fact that an expedition was in process of fitting 
out at New Orleans, in aid of the Mexicans, 
and he charged that troops from Kentucky and 
Tennessee, under command of American officers, 
were preparing to join it. The tone of this 
letter is more vigorous than that of the last, 
the writer earnestly remonstrating against these 
proceedings. If such occurrences continue, he 
declared, Spain " will have reason to suspect that, 
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if those meetings are not allowed by the govern- 
ment, they are at least tolerated." 

James Madison was now President of the 
United States, with James Monroe as his Sec- 
retary of State. Under date of January 19 the 
latter replied to these letters of the Spanish min- 
ister. He called the attention of that functionary 
to the long-pending claims against Spain for 
indemnity for the seizure of American merchant 
vessels and their condemnation in Spanish ports ; 
to the fact that the convention of 1802, entered into 
for the adjustment of these differences, had not 
been ratified by Spain ; to the injury done to 
American commerce by the suppression of the 
right of deposit at New Orleans, granted under 
the treaty of 1 795 ; and to the circumstance that 
the overtures of the United States for the pur- 
chase of the Spanish territory east of the Mis- 
sissippi had been rejected. The United States, 
therefore, he argued, was left free to pursue such 
course as the interests of the nation might dictate. 
He declined to make a surrender of West Florida 
as a condition preliminary to the opening of 
negotiations for the adjustment of differences. 
He denied that troops composed of American 
citizens were assembling on American soil for 
the purpose of aiding the revolutionists of Mexico. 
In reply to the third demand, he declared it to be 
the policy of the United States not to make the 
flag of any vessel a criterion or condition of ad- 
mission to the ports of the United States. 

On the eleventh of March, 18 16, George W. 
Erving was appointed minister of the United States 
at Madrid, and went out charged with the duty of 
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arranging amicably the points of difference be- 
tween the two nations. He was instructed that 
the United States made complaint of three classes 
of injuries at the hands of Spain : i, for spoliations 
of commerce ; 2, for suppression of the deposit 
at New Orleans; 3, for refusing to settle the 
Louisiana boundary dispute on just principles. 
On the twenty-sixth of August, 181 6, Mr. Erving 
began negotiations by calling the attention of Spain 
to these grievances, and to the added thought that 
the attitude of Spain had not been of the most 
friendly nature during the late war between the 
United States and Great Britain. In particular 
he alleged: 1, encouragement given by the Span- 
ish authorities in East Florida to Indian tribes in 
Georgia, and generally on the southern frontier, 
to make war on the United States ; 2, aid given 
to them in that war ; 3, aid offered to Great 
Britain by permitting supplies to be sent through 
East Florida to the Indian tribes, and afterward 
allowing Great Britain to establish a place of 
arms in that province, for the purpose of encour- 
aging and supporting the Indians in their war ; 
4, the attack upon the United States frigate Essex 
in Valparaiso Bay; 5, the seizure of American 
property and the imprisonment of American citi- 
zens under various pretexts. Pressing for a reply 
to these complaints, Erving was politely informed 
that Minister de Onis had been empowered to 
treat concerning all matters at issue. Meanwhile 
brisk negotiations were begun at Washington, 
by Onis, in behalf of his government. On the 
ninth of July, 181 7, Onis called the attention of the 
government to the alleged fact that two privateers, 
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owned by Spain's revolted colonists, were lying 
at Baltimore, and complained that the United 
States marshal, although requested to arrest the 
commanders of these vessels, had neglected so 
to do. He also made complaint that an " adven- 
turer," one Sir Gregor McGregor, a Venezuelan 
insurgent leader, was at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, engaged in recruiting for the army of that 
revolted colony. 

A change now occurred in the government at 
Madrid, and Cevallos was succeeded by Pizarro 
as principal Secretary of State. This official, 
ignoring the decided " snub " which his prede- 
cessor had administered to Erving, opened nego- 
tiations with the minister for an adjustment of 
the existing difficulties between the two nations. 
After an extended correspondence, in which the 
grievances of both countries were set forth, the 
Spanish secretary offered a protocol for a treaty of 
settlement. This included a proposition on the 
part of Spain to cede to the United States all its 
rights to the eastward of the river Mississippi, the 
latter in return to cede to Spain all its claims to 
territory to the westward of that stream. These 
terms were, of course, inadmissible, and so Mr. 
Erving promptly informed the secretary. His 
declination included the information that the 
United States claimed a sovereignty extending to 
the river Brazos. 

In March, 1817, James Monroe was advanced 
from the position of Secretary of State to that of 
President of the United States, and he appointed 
John Quincy Adams to be his Secretary of State. 
The negotiations pending with Spain appear to 
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have remained in abeyance until December of 
that year, when they were removed to Washing- 
ton. Minister Onis began a correspondence with 
Secretary Adams, and the old boundary dispute 
was reopened. This was continued at length 
until February, 1818, when the offer was again 
made by Spain to cede the Floridas in return for 
the cession of the territory west of the Mississippi, 
over which the United States claimed sovereignty. 
It was also offered to submit to arbitration the 
questions at issue. The British government — 
peace with that nation having been restored — 
tendered its good offices, but these were declined. 
On the twelfth of March, 18 18, in an epistle of 
extreme length, Secretary Adams thoroughly 
reviewed the entire boundary dispute from an 
historical point of view. 

While these negotiations were pending, a new 
cause of controversy arose. On the twenty-fifth 
of March, 18 18, President Monroe, in a special 
message to Congress, laid before that body all the 
information in his possession regarding the war 
with the Seminoles, which had broken out anew. 
He called attention to the treaty of 1795 with 
Spain, by which that nation was bound to restrain 
the Seminoles from committing hostilities against 
the United States, and added, " We have seen 
with regret that her government has altogether 
failed to fulfil this obligation, nor are we aware 
that it has made any effort to that effect." He 
ascribed this failure to keep the treaty obligations 
to the presence of an inadequate military force in 
the Spanish province, and upon the ground of 
this failure justified the entrance of the military 
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forces of the United States into Spanish territory 
as a measure of self-defence. 

Minister Onis at once addressed a letter to 
Secretary Adams, denying that Spain had been 
remiss in her duty. He enclosed a letter ad- 
dressed to himself by Don Jose Coppinger, gov- 
ernor of St. Augustine, in which it was declared 
that the Spanish government in Florida had 
observed strict neutrality in that province dur- 
ing the progress of the war between the United 
States and Great Britain, and he felt that the 
President of the United States had been misin- 
formed in this matter. 

The trouble with the Seminole Indians con- 
tinued, and finally culminated in the capture by 
them of a boat on the Appalachicola River. Gen- 
eral Jackson was assigned to the command of the 
military forces in the South, and was ordered to 
move against the hostile Seminoles. 

In April, 1818, in pursuance of these orders, 
Jackson crossed the line into Florida, East, and 
took possession of the Spanish fort at St. Marks. 
There was no loss of life, but nevertheless this 
was, beyond question, an act of war against Spain. 
Upon rumours of an Indian invasion of Alabama, 
and disregarding the protest of the Spanish gov- 
ernor of Florida, he pushed on and occupied the 
city of Pensacola. A few days later he cap- 
tured, again without bloodshed, the Spanish fort 
at Barrancas. 

In June the Spanish minister at Washington 
entered a protest against these acts, performed 
as they were while a treaty of cession was under 
discussion. He complained that the general in 
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command of the American forces had "made 
demands on the governor of that Spanish prov- 
ince in the most unbecoming and insulting tone," 
and that the American forces had " in different 
places violated the Spanish territory and its 
waters," and that they had " committed enormous 
vexations unexampled in history." He protested 
against the invasion of Florida and the taking 
possession of the fort and bay of St. Marks, and 
requested its immediate evacuation by the Ameri- 
can forces. 

On the eighth of July, Minister Onis again 
addressed a letter to the American Secretary of 
State, this time protesting against the capture of 
Pensacola. "The American general," he wrote, 
" can have neither pretext nor subterfuge, of which 
he can avail himself, to give the least colour for 
this invasion and excessive aggression, unexampled 
in the history of nations." Concerning the Semi- 
noles and their relations to the Spanish authori- 
ties in Florida he wrote, " They never received 
either favour or protection from the Spanish au- 
thorities either within or without the territory 
under their jurisdiction." 

Under date of July 23, 1818, Secretary Adams 
replied at length to this protest of the Spanish 
minister, showing the causes of complaint against 
Spain on the part of the United States. He 
showed that Indians in Florida had made incur- 
sions across the line into American territory, and 
had massacred men, women, and children. Similar 
aggressions had been committed by negro banditti 
from Florida. The governor of Pensacola had 
been called upon by General Jackson to prevent 
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these incursions, under the treaty obligations. 
The governor had acknowledged the obligations 
as binding upon the Spanish authorities, but 
pleaded incompetency of force. General Jackson, 
declared Secretary Adams, had at first been or- 
dered not to cross the Spanish line ; but in Decem- 
ber, 1817, a detachment of forty American officers 
and men had been attacked, and all save six had 
been slain. The War Department had then given 
General Jackson permission to cross the line and 
attack the Indians, if necessary, upon Spanish soil. 
The capture of St. Marks and of Pensacola, the 
general had explained as necessary to self-defence. 
In March the governor of Pensacola had been 
warned by General Jackson that any attempt to 
aid the Indians, or to prevent the passage of pro- 
visions to American troops, would be regarded as 
acts of hostility. In defiance of this warning the 
governor of Pensacola, declared Secretary Adams, 
did give aid to the hostile Indians, and did cause 
delay to the passage of provisions to the American 
forces. The commandant of Fort St. Marks had, 
also, undoubtedly, given aid to the Indians. The 
punishment of these two Spanish officials was de- 
manded ; and the Spanish minister was informed 
that Pensacola would be given up to any person 
authorised to receive it, and that St. Marks also 
would be surrendered, but only to a Spanish force 
sufficiently strong to hold it against an attack by 
hostile Indians. 

On the twenty-seventh day of July, i8<J>8, Sec- 
retary Adams was again addressed by Minister 
Onis, who informed the secretary that two frigates 
had been building and were then fitting at New 
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York for insurgent Buenos Ayres, and that they 
were upon the point of sailing for a cruise against 
Spanish commerce ; that the Spanish consul had 
protested to the district attorney of the United 
States at New York, requesting him to cause the 
vessels to be stopped, but that that official had 
refused compliance with the request. A few days 
later Minister Onis made formal reply to the let- 
ter of Secretary Adams, in which the latter had 
justified the course of General Jackson in Florida. 
This epistle comprised a lengthy argument in 
support of the Spanish contention; and on 
the eleventh of September the minister again 
addressed the Secretary of State, declining to 
continue the discussion further relative to the 
grievances of Spain in the matter of the invasion 
of Florida, and made formal demand upon the 
United States for reparation for the acts of the 
forces under the command of General Jackson. 

The relations between Spain and the United 
States again appeared to be upon the point of 
rupture. But meanwhile negotiations had been 
in progress in Madrid. In June, 1818, these ne- 
gotiations, which months before had been trans- 
ferred to Washington, had been reopened at the 
Spanish capital. Pizarro had intimated to Min- 
ister Erving that Spain might perhaps be willing 
to cede Florida to the United States in settlement 
of all claims in full ; the value of the public lands 
in the territory to be ceded, however, he claimed, 
was much greater than the amount of the claims 
of the United States. Spain would, therefore, if 
cession should be consummated, expect that the 
difference would be made up to Spain by some 
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concessions on the part of the United States. On 
the ninth of July came another suggestion from 
the Spanish premier, which was, in effect, a re- 
newal of the old proposition that Florida would 
be ceded to the United States in exchange for 
a similar cession of claims of the United States 
west of the Mississippi. 

The relations between the United States and 
Spain now began to grow more friendly, and on 
the eleventh of August, 1818, the King of Spain 
made the long-delayed ratification of the conven- 
tion of 1802, which had for its object a reciprocal 
indemnity for losses, damages, and injuries which 
had occurred during the war closed just previous 
to the conclusion of the treaty. It was at this 
juncture that Minister Onis at Washington had 
notified his government of the Pensacola and St. 
Marks incidents, and Pizarro had notified Minis- 
ter Erving that the Spanish government had in- 
structed its minister at Washington to demand 
reparation. The demand of Onis had been made, 
therefore, in pursuance of instructions from Ma- 
drid; but this incident does not appear to have 
seriously disturbed the Spanish government, or 
essentially impeded the negotiations then pending. 

In October Minister Onis addressed a lengthy 
letter to the Secretary of State, in which he said 
that "it was the earnest wish of his Catholic 
Majesty that the whole dispute should be adjusted 
by his Secretary of State, Mr. Pizarro, and Mr. 
Erving, the minister plenipotentiary of this Re- 
public, and that they should proceed to a final 
arrangement of all existing differences by means 
of a definite treaty, which should combine to the 
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Satisfaction of both governments, the inviolable 
principles of general justice with the equitable 
views of reciprocal convenience and utility." His 
Majesty had offered, said Mr. Onis, to do every- 
thing that might be possible or compatible with 
the rights of the crown, to satisfy the desires 
of the United States ; but that Mr. Erving had 
declined to accede to the proposed adjustment. 
Mr. Onis continued in an elaborate discussion 
involving points of history and claiming by right 
of discovery certain portions of territory at the 
westward of the Mississippi River, included, ac- 
cording to the contention of the United States, 
within the boundaries of the Louisiana cession. 
He closed by submitting a series of propositions, 
designed as the basis of an adjustment of the 
difficulties so long standing between Spain and 
the United States. These propositions included : 
i, an expression of regret on the part of the 
United States for the invasion of Spanish soil by 
the troops of the United States, and an engage- 
ment for the surrender and the restoration to 
Spain of Pensacola, Fort St. Marks, and other 
territory occupied by the American troops ; 2, an 
agreement on the part of the King of Spain 
to cede to the United States East and West 
Florida, as they were ceded by Great Britain in 
1783; 3, an agreement that the limits of the 
possessions of both governments west of the 
Mississippi should be designated by a line "be- 
ginning on the Gulf of Mexico, between the rivers 
Mermentau and Calcasieu, following the Arroyo 
Hondo, between the Adaes and Natchitoches, 
crossing the Rio or Red River at the thirty-second 
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degree of latitude and ninety-third degree of lon- 
gitude from London, according to Melish's map, 
and thence running directly north, crossing the 
Arkansas, the White, and the Osage rivers, till it 
strikes the Missouri, and then following the mid- 
dle of that river to its source, so that the territory 
on the right bank of said river will belong to 
Spain and that on the left bank to the United 
States." The remaining articles provided for a 
mutual renunciation of all claims for damages, in 
behalf of nation or individuals, and adjusted other 
similar details. 

These propositions were discussed in detail by 
Secretary Adams, in his reply under date of Oc- 
tober 31, 18 1 8, some being accepted, and others 
rejected. He declined to accede to the first prop- 
osition, upon the ground that the invasions were 
justifiable, under the conditions which prevailed, 
and that propositions for the surrender of Pensa- 
cola and St. Marks had already been made. The 
proposed boundary line between Spanish and 
United States territory west of the Mississippi 
was declared to be wholly inadmissible. At this 
point in the negotiations a letter arrived from 
Minister Erving, conveying the intelligence that 
the King of Spain was much displeased at the in- 
vasion of Florida, and a rupture seemed inevitable. 
The reply of Minister Adams to this letter is a 
deeply interesting historical document, detailing, 
as it does, the causes which had led to the invasion 
of Florida by the forces of the United States, in 
pursuit of the hostile Seminoles. In blood-chill- 
ing details are related some of the incidents con- 
nected with the massacres of American citizens, 
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especially of women and children, by the Indians 
from over the Spanish border. He directed the 
minister to assure the King of Spain that the 
occupation of Pensacola and St. Marks had been 
"occasioned neither by a spirit of hostility to 
Spain, nor with a view to extort prematurely the 
province from her possession; that it was ren- 
dered necessary by the neglect of Spain to per- 
form her engagements of restraining the Indians 
from hostilities against the United States, and 
by the culpable countenance, encouragement, and 
assistance given to those Indians, in their hostili- 
ties, by the Spanish governor and commandant 
at those places." He demanded of Spain the 
punishment of the offending officials, and a just 
and reasonable indemnity for the expenses in- 
curred by the United States, by reason of the 
failure of Spain to keep her obligations. 

This vigorous reply seems to have served to 
quell the Spanish contention, and the negotiations 
begun at Washington were continued without 
further interruption. At length, after a lengthy 
diplomatic correspondence, in which the two 
disputants gradually grew nearer to each other, 
on the sixth of February, 1819, Don Luis de 
Onis submitted to Secretary Adams a tentative 
draft of a treaty, embodying the suggestions 
already made. Mr. Adams, on the thirteenth 
of February, replied with a counter draft. In the 
correspondence which ensued, and in the per- 
sonal interviews which followed, the points of 
variance were compromised and finally adjusted, 
and on the twenty-second day of February, 18 19, 
a treaty of amity, settlement, and limits was 
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concluded between the United States and his 
Catholic Majesty, the King of Spain. 

By this treaty the King of Spain ceded to the 
United States " all the territories which belong to 
him, situated to the eastward of the Mississippi, 
known by the name of East and West Florida," 
together with " the adjacent islands dependent on 
said provinces, all public lots and squares, vacant 
lands, public edifices, fortifications, barracks, and 
other buildings which are not private property, 
archives and documents which relate directly 
to the property and sovereignty of said prov- 
inces." The boundary line of the two countries 
west of the Mississippi was established at a line 
beginning on " the Gulf of Mexico, at the mouth 
of the river Sabine, continuing north along the 
western bank of that river to the thirty-second 
degree of latitude ; thence by a line due north to 
the degree of latitude where it strikes the Rio 
Roxo of Natchitoches, or Red River ; then follow- 
ing the course of the Rio Roxo westward to the 
degree of longitude one hundred west from London 
and twenty-three from Washington; then cross- 
ing the said Red River and running thence by 
a line due north to the river Arkansas; thence 
following the southerly bank of the Arkansas to 
its source in latitude forty-two north ; and thence 
by that parallel of latitude to the South Sea" 
[Pacific Ocean], This boundary line, thus es- 
tablished, was the first definite statement made 
of the boundaries of Spanish territory in North 
America, and remained the acknowledged boun- 
dary line as the basis of negotiations which fol- 
lowed, in after years, with Texas and with Mexico. 
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By further provisions of the treaty the territory 
ceded was to be incorporated into the Union of 
States "as soon as may be consistent with the 
privileges of the federal Constitution." All 
claims for damages, of whatever nature, were 
mutually renounced, including all claims of 
United States citizens for indemnity for unlaw- 
ful seizures at sea, and for the suspension of the 
right of deposit at New Orleans, assumed by 
the United States. Such claims were to the 
amount of not exceeding five millions of dollars ; 
and provision was made for the appointment of 
commissioners to hear and act upon such claims. 
For the term of twelve years it was agreed that 
Spanish vessels coming laden with productions of 
Spanish growth or manufacture, directly from the 
ports of Spain or of her colonies, should be ad- 
mitted to the ports of Pensacola and St. Augus- 
tine upon the same terms as American vessels. 

It was provided that the treaty should be rati- 
fied by both contracting parties within six months 
after its conclusion ; and by the United States it 
was ratified, and unanimously, two days after its 
conclusion. On the part of Spain, however, there 
was an annoying delay. Congress, in expectation 
of an early ratification by Spain, passed an act 
authorising the President to take possession of 
the Floridas, and to provide a temporary govern- 
ment for the new territory. But the delay on the 
part of the King of Spain in ratifying the treaty 
prevented the operation of this act. In his third 
annual message to Congress, presented December 
7, 1 819, President Monroe considered this subject 
at great length. The treaty had been concluded 
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between the United States and Spain, he said, and 
had been ratified by the competent authorities 
of the former, "in full confidence that it would 
have been ratified by his Catholic Majesty, with 
equal promptitude and a like earnest desire to 
terminate on the conditions of that treaty the dif- 
ferences which had so long existed between the 
two countries." " The treaty was not ratified 
within the time stipulated," continued the Presi- 
dent, " and it has not since been ratified." It was 
explained that, anxious to prevent all future dis- 
agreement with Spain by giving the most prompt 
effect to the treaty which had been thus con- 
cluded, and particularly by the establishment of 
a government in Florida which should preserve 
order there, the minister of the United States, who 
had been recently appointed to his Catholic 
Majesty, and to whom the ratification by his 
government had been committed to be exchanged 
for that of Spain, was instructed to transmit the 
latter to the Department of State as soon as 
obtained, by a public ship subjected to his order 
for the purpose. The minister, perceiving an 
unexpected delay in the ratification by Spain, 
requested to be informed of the cause, and was 
told in reply that "the great importance of the 
subject and a desire to obtain explanations on 
certain points, which were not specified, had pro- 
duced the delay, and that an envoy would be 
despatched to the United States to obtain such 
explanations of this government." The offer of 
the minister to give full explanation on any 
desired point was declined. This would not 
appear to have been the true reason for the delay, 
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for President Monroe states that it was " alleged 
by the minister of Spain that this government had 
attempted to alter one of the principal articles of 
the treaty, by a declaration which the minister 
of the United States had been ordered to present, 
when he should deliver the ratification by his 
government in exchange for that of Spain, and 
of which he gave notice, explanatory of the sense 
in which that article was understood." " It is 
further alleged," continued the President, "that 
this government had recently tolerated or pro- 
tected an expedition from the United States 
against the province of Texas. These two im- 
puted acts are stated as the reasons which have 
induced his Catholic Majesty to withhold his 
ratification of the treaty." 

After declaring these two allegations to have 
no substantial ground, and that the government 
of Spain " had no justifiable cause for declining 
to ratify the treaty," President Monroe says: — 

" By this proceeding Spain has formed a rela- 
tion between the two countries which will justify 
any measures on the part of the United States, 
which a strong sense of injury and a proper re- 
gard for the rights and interests of the nation 
may dictate. . . . From a full view of all circum- 
stances, it is submitted to the consideration of 
Congress, whether it will not be proper for the 
United States to carry the conditions of the 
treaty into effect, in the same manner as if it had 
been ratified by Spain, claiming on their part all 
its advantages, and yielding to Spain those se- 
cured to her." 

|n this message President Monroe also intf- 
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mated that, in the matter of the failure of Spain 
to ratify the Florida treaty, the United States had 
the sympathy of Great Britain, of France, and of 
Russia. On the twenty-seventh of the ensuing 
March (1820) the President sent a special mes- 
sage to Congress, transmitting an extract from a 
letter from our minister plenipotentiary at St. 
Petersburg, indicating the sentiments of the 
Emperor of Russia respecting the non-ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of Spain, and the strong inter- 
est which his Imperial Majesty took in promoting 
its ratification. The governments of France and 
Great Britain were said also to continue their 
sentiments of sympathy for the United States, 
already expressed. It was added that the govern- 
ments of France and Russia had " expressed an 
earnest desire that the United States would take 
no steps for the present on the principle of re- 
prisal, which might possibly tend to disturb the 
peace between the United States and Spain." 
The President, therefore, suggested the post- 
ponement of a decision upon the questions de- 
pending with Spain, until the next session of 
Congress. 

The status of Florida, at this time, was equivo- 
cal. The treaty of cession had not been ratified 
by the King of Spain, but yet it appears that our 
military forces still held possession of Amelia 
Island, St Marks, and Pensacola. Vessels had 
been entered and cleared at Pensacola, although 
it was not yet formally established as a port of 
the United States. The President had at first, 
as already seen, suggested the seizure of Florida, 
without waiting for the formal consummation <?f 
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the cession; but the expression by Russia and 
France, of the hope that the United States would 
take no steps on the principle of reprisals, was 
the -inspiration, doubtless, of the afterthought of 
the President, as expressed in his subsequent 
message. His recommendation that the con- 
sideration of the matter should be deferred until 
the next session of Congress was made, despite 
the recommendation of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs that a seizure of Florida should be made. 

Meanwhile, the Seminole War was still in prog- 
ress. The population of the territory at that 
period comprised about three thousand Spaniards 
and an unknown number of Indians. Spanish pos- 
session and control was exceedingly limited, and 
the jurisdiction of Spain over the greater portion 
of the territory was merely nominal. The real 
possession and control was Indian. General Jack- 
son had entered Pensacola in June, 1818, his act 
giving rise to a prolonged debate in Congress 
upon the question of its constitutionality. The 
attitude of the administration in this matter was 
shown forth in the President's special message of 
March 25, and the next day, in response to a reso- 
lution of the House, adopted a few days previous, 
he sent a second message, transmitting such in- 
formation as was in his possession concerning 
the occupation of Amelia Island. 

The course adopted by the administration was 
strenuously opposed by one party in Congress, 
although pursued in the defence of American 
territory and people from incursions of hostile 
Indians, for the purpose of rapine and murder. 
" We are fighting a great moral battle for the 
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benefit not only of our country, but of all man- 
kind," exclaimed Henry Clay, the Whig leader, 
on the floor of the House of Representatives, on 
the twentieth of January, 1819. " The eyes of the 
whole world are in fixed attention upon us. One, 
and the largest portion of it, is gazing with con- 
tempt, with jealousy, and with envy ; the other 
portion with hope, with confidence, and with affec- 
tion. Everywhere the black cloud of legitimacy 
is suspended over the world, save only one bright 
spot, which breaks out from the political hemi- 
sphere of the west to brighten and animate and 
gladden the human heart. Obscure that by the 
downfall of liberty here, and all mankind are en- 
shrouded in one universal darkness. To you, Mr. 
Chairman, belongs the high privilege of transmit- 
ting unimpaired to our country the fair character 
and the liberty of our country. Do you expect to 
execute this high trust by trampling, or suffering 
to be trampled down, law, justice, the Constitution 
and the rights of other people, by exhibiting ex- 
amples of inhumanity and cruelty and ambition ? 
When the minions of despotism heard in Europe 
of the seizure of Pensacola, how did they chuckle 
and chide the admirers of our institutions, taunt- 
ingly pointing to the demonstration of a spirit 
of injustice and aggrandisement made by our 
country in the midst of amicable negotiation. 
' Behold,' say they, ' the conduct of those who 
are constantly reproaching kings.' You saw how 
those admirers were astounded and hung their 
heads. You saw, too, when that illustrious man, 
who presides over us, adopted his pacific, moder- 
ate, and just course, how they once more lifted up 
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their heads with exultation and delight beaming 
in their countenances. And you saw how those 
minions themselves were finally compelled to 
unite in the general praises bestowed upon our 
government. Beware how you forfeit this exalted 
character ! Beware how you give a fatal sanction, 
in this infant period of our Republic, scarcely two- 
score years old, to military insubordination ! Re- 
member that Greece had her Alexander, Rome 
had her Caesar, England her Cromwell, France 
her Bonaparte, and that, if we would escape the 
rock on which they split, we must avoid their 
errors." 

After a long delay, in the spring of 1820, the 
long-heralded emissary of the Spanish King ar- 
rived in this country ; but with him came no rati- 
fication of the Florida treaty. Instead, his object 
seemed to be " to make complaints and to demand 
explanations respecting an imputed system of hos- 
tility on the part of citizens of the United States 
against the subjects and dominions of Spain, and 
an unfriendly policy in their government, and to 
obtain new stipulations against these alleged in- 
juries, as the condition on which the treaty should 
be ratified." These facts were communicated to 
Congress in another special message, bearing 
date of May 9, 1820. In this communication the 
charges of Spain were declared to be without 
foundation. A stipulation made by the Spanish 
King, as a condition of the ratification of the 
treaty, that the United States should abandon the 
right to recognise the colonies in South America, 
then in revolt against Spain, was declared to be 
wholly inadmissible. 
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At this juncture occurred the revolt against 
the authority of Ferdinand VII, of Riego and 
Quiroga, who raised their standard at Cadiz. The 
result of this popular uprising was the yielding of 
the King to the popular will and the restoration of 
the Spanish constitution of 1812. This blood- 
less revolution had occurred after the departure 
of the King's emissary from Madrid, and tidings 
of the status of affairs at home having reached 
him, that official did not feel at liberty to take 
any steps looking toward an adjustment of the 
points of difference between the two nations. 
President Monroe, therefore, suggested that " great 
hope is entertained that this change will promote 
the happiness of the Spanish nation," and that, at 
this crisis, the United States would not be justi- 
fied in taking any steps which would disturb the 
harmony between the two countries. 

In the meantime it had become apparent that 
a certain faction in Congress had been by no 
means satisfied with all of the provisions of the 
Florida treaty. It will be remembered that, be- 
fore the final adjustment of the preliminaries to 
the treaty had been concluded, the claim of the 
United States had been for a western boundary 
of Louisiana at the river Brazos. The final es- 
tablishment of this boundary at the Sabine had 
been in the nature of a compromise. There were 
many who felt a dissatisfaction at this compro- 
mise, and who insisted that the United States, by 
this treaty, had engaged to part with a large tract 
of valuable territory, which was the rightful prop- 
erty of this country. A feeling arose in the House 
of Representatives that, in concluding the treaty 
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upon these terms, the Senate had arrogated to 
itself alone powers and rights which rightfully 
belonged to Congress. These resolutions were 
presented in the House of Representatives and 
gave rise to a warm and extended debate : — 

Resolved, That the Constitution of the United States 
vests in Congress the power to dispose of the territory 
belonging to them, and that no treaty purporting to 
alienate any portion thereof is valid without the concur- 
rence of Congress. 

Resolved, That the equivalent proposed to be given by 
Spain to the United States, in the treaty concluded be- 
tween them on the twenty-second day of February, 1819, 
for the part of Louisiana lying west of the Sabine, was 
inadequate, and that it would be inexpedient to make 
a transfer thereof to any foreign power, or renew the 
aforesaid treaty. 

These resolutions were presented by Henry 
Clay, and their passage was advocated by him 
in an extended speech. The word " renew," as 
employed in the second of these resolutions, 
would indicate that the treaty was regarded as 
having lapsed, by reason of the failure on the 
part of Ferdinand to ratify the instrument before 
the expiration of the six months of time prescribed 
for that action. 

" We want Florida," said Mr. Clay, in his place 
on the floor of the House, " or rather we shall 
want it, or to speak yet more correctly, we want 
nobody else to have it. It fills a space in our 
imagination, and we wish it to complete the 
arrondissement of our territory. It must certainly 
come to us. The ripened fruit will not more 
surely fall. Florida is enclosed in between Ala- 
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bama and Georgia and cannot escape. Texas 
may. Whether we get Florida now, or some five 
or ten years hence, is of no consequence, provided 
no other power gets it ; and if any other power 
should attempt to take it, an existing act of Con- 
gress authorises the President to prevent it. I 
am not disposed to disparage Florida, but its 
intrinsic value is incomparably less than that of 
Texas. Almost its sole value is military. The 
possession of it will undoubtedly communicate 
some additional security to Louisiana and to the 
American commerce in the Gulf of Mexico. But 
it is not very essential to have it for the pro- 
tection of Georgia and Alabama. There could 
be no attack upon either of them by a foreign 
power on the side of Florida. It now covers 
those States. Annexed to the United States, 
we should have to extend our line of defence so 
as to embrace Florida. Far from being, there- 
fore, a source of immediate profit, it would be 
the occasion of considerable immediate expense. 
The acquisition of it was certainly a fair object of 
our policy, and ought never to be lost sight of. 
It was even a laudable ambition in any chief 
magistrate to endeavour to illustrate the epoch of 
his administration by such an acquisition. It is 
less necessary, however, to feel the measure of 
the honours of the present chief magistrate 
[Monroe] than that of any other man, in conse- 
quence of the large share which he had in obtain- 
ing all Louisiana. But whoever may deserve 
the renown which may attend the incorporation 
of Florida into our Confederacy, it is our business, 
as the representatives of the people who are to 
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pay the price of it, to take care, as far as we con- 
stitutionally can, that too much is not given. I 
would not give Texas for Florida in a naked ex- 
change. We are bound by the treaty to give 
not merely Texas, but five millions of dollars 
also, and the excess beyond that sum of all our 
claims upon Spain, which have been variously 
estimated at from fifteen to twenty millions of 
dollars." - 

The discussion occasioned by the failure of the 
Spanish King to ratify the treaty was brought to 
an end by the action of his Catholic Majesty on 
the twenty-ninth of October, 1820. On that day 
the long-delayed ratification of the treaty was 
made, the document which he then signed con- 
taining this clause : — 

" That the circumstance of having exceeded the 
term of six months, fixed for the exchange of the 
ratifications in the sixteenth, article, may afford 
no obstacle in any manner, it is my deliberate 
will that the present ratification be as valid and 
firm, and produce the same effects, as if it had 
been done within the determined period." 

It is not a little remarkable, and a source of 
wonder to us who live in the days of submarine 
telegraphic cables, telegraphic lines, swift steam- 
ships, and other means for the rapid transmission 
of intelligence, that the news of the ratification 
of the Florida treaty by the Spanish King and 
Cortes was not received at Washington until 
four months after its consummation. On the 
fourteenth day of November, 1821, nearly a 
month after this event, President Monroe, in 
his fourth annual message, informed Congress 
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that "respecting our relations with Spain noth- 
ing explicit can now be communicated." That 
the subject of the ratification of the treaty was 
then pending before the Spanish Cortes, he fully 
believed, and promised that the result of the 
deliberations of that body, which was daily ex- 
pected, should be promptly communicated to 
Congress. 

On the thirteenth day of February, 182 1, 
almost exactly two years after the signing of 
the treaty, President Monroe, in a special mes- 
sage to the Senate, notified that body that the 
ratification by the Spanish government of the 
treaty of amity, settlement, and limits between 
the United States and that power had been 
received, and submitted a copy and translation 
of the act of ratification for their consideration. 
Six days later, on the nineteenth day of February, 
1 82 1, the treaty was again ratified, with but four 
dissenting votes, and Florida at last had become 
a portion of the territory of the United States. 
The second anniversary of the signing of the 
treaty of session, by the accredited representa- 
tives of the two governments, was signalised by 
the issue of a proclamation by President Monroe, 
announcing his ratification and confirmation of 
the treaty. 

Three days after the ratification of the treaty 
by the Senate the ratifications were exchanged. 
Secretary of State John Quincy Adams acting 
in behalf of the United States, and General Don 
Francisco Dionisio Vives, envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary for Spain, in behalf 
of that nation. On the same day President 
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Monroe made his proclamation of the conclusion 
and ratification of the convention. 

Almost immediately Congress made provision 
for the organisation of a temporary government 
for the newly acquired territory. On the third 
day of March, 182 1, the President was authorised 
to provide such a government; and seven days 
later he appointed Major-general Andrew Jack- 
son governor of Florida, vesting in him all the 
powers and duties which had been exercised by 
the Spanish governor. 

The formal delivery of the territory by Spain 
to the United States now remained to be accom- 
plished. For this purpose Colonel Robert Butler 
was appointed a commissioner in behalf of the 
United States, and Don Jose Coppinger in be- 
half of Spain. These commissioners were to 
effect the formal transfer of the territory of East 
Florida. For the transfer of West Florida Gen- 
eral Jackson was the American, and Jose Callava 
the Spanish commissioner. On the tenth day of 
July, 182 1, the flag of Spain was lowered from 
its place above the ancient coquina-built fort at 
St. Augustine, and in its place was raised the 
American ensign. At Pensacola, on the seven- 
teenth day of July, a similar ceremony was per- 
formed, and thus Spanish rule in Florida, which 
had continued for more than three hundred 
years, was replaced by the rule of the new Re- 
public of the West. American transports were 
provided for the conveyance of the Spanish mili- 
tary and civil officers and troops stationed in the 
province to Havana, and the peninsula was for- 
ever freed from Spanish domination. Eight 
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years before Mexico had declared its indepen- 
dence of Spain ; the vast region of Louisiana 
had passed from her control, and was now Ameri- 
can soil; its colonies in South America were in 
revolt against her rule ; and the grasp of this once 
mighty nation upon the western hemisphere was 
rapidly loosening. In Florida alone, of all the 
mighty sweep of territory once under Spanish 
domination, had the sway of that nation not been 
openly disputed ; and now in this ancient province 
had the rule of Spain ceased. Her resistance to 
the clamour of her colonies was but feeble, and 
soon, in the Antilles alone was found the sole 
remnant of the rule of this once powerful nation 
in the western hemisphere. The closing years of 
the century were to see its extinguishment there 
also. 

The transfer of the sovereignty of Florida was 
not accomplished without friction, and the new 
military governor, General Jackson, was not suf- 
fered to assume his authority without serious con- 
flict with the Spanish officials, who were slow to 
furnish documents and papers required. This 
would appear to be a peculiarity of Spanish char- 
acter; for the reader has not forgotten how that 
the Spanish military forces and officials remained 
at New Orleans, causing much trouble and vexa- 
tion, for a long time after the transfer of the sov- 
ereignty of the Louisiana territory had been 
effected. 

Although the sovereignty of the Floridas had 
been transferred to the United States, and an 
American military governor had been appointed, 
the laws of Spain, as applied to this territory, 
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still remained in force. This anomalous condi- 
tion of affairs was remedied by the passage of 
an act by Congress, March 30, 1822, providing a 
civil government for Florida. Under this act 
William P. Duval was appointed the first civil 
governor. 

The treaty of cession had provided for a formal 
survey of the line agreed upon, as marking the 
eastern and northern limits of Spanish dominion 
in North America; but the condition of war 
then existing between Spain and. her colony of 
Mexico prevented the consummation of these 
details. After the accomplishment of the inde- 
pendence of Mexico, and the establishment of a 
government therein, by a treaty concluded Janu- 
ary 12, 1828, the boundary lines as established 
by the Florida treaty were adopted and con- 
firmed. 

Five million dollars in bonds, delivered to 
Spain, was the price paid by the United States 
for the Floridas. The interest on these bonds 
to the time of redemption increased the cost of 
the territory in the sum of $1,489,768, making a 
total cost of $6,489,768. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS 

It will be remembered that opposition was 
made to the final ratification of the Florida 
treaty by the great Whig leader and his fol- 
lowers, largely upon the ground that, according 
to their contention, the western boundary of 
Louisiana should have been fixed by the terms 
of the treaty, not at the Sabine, but at the Bra- 
zos, the Nueces, or, perhaps, even at the Rio 
Grande. The ground upon which this claim was 
made is found in the historical fact of the dis- 
covery of the Texas region by La Salle, in the 
year 1682, and its colonisation by the French, 
three years later, at Matagorda Bay. This claim 
France never relinquished to Spain, although in 
1 69 1 a Spanish governor had been appointed 
over this region. With the purchase of the 
Louisiana territory, with its purposely indefinite 
boundaries, the United States considered itself as 
having purchased likewise the claims of France 
to this region. Hence the persistent clamour of 
Clay and his followers for the assertion of an 
American sovereignty in Texas. 

Mexico, after a protracted struggle, had suc- 
ceeded in gaining her independence of Spanish 
rule. This had been granted by the treaty of 
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Cordova, signed February 24, 182 1. On the 
twelfth of January, 1828, by a treaty concluded 
at the City of Mexico between the United States 
and Mexico, was confirmed the renunciation, on 
the part of the former, of these vague French 
claims which had been inherited, which renun- 
ciation had been made by the terms of the 
Florida treaty. In the meantime the Mexican 
provinces of Coahuila and Texas had been 
erected into a state by the Mexican government. 
A congress of this State was called at Saltillo, 
in 1827, at which a constitution was framed. 
This was proclaimed in March of that year. 

The eyes of a certain portion of the people 
of the United States now began to be turned 
toward Texas. African slavery was rapidly be- 
coming an important issue, and sentiment upon 
the subject was so crystallising itself as to threaten 
a serious contention between the Northern and 
Southern States of the Union. The far-seeing 
statesmen of the South realised that the indefi- 
nite continuance of the institution of slavery 
depended, in great degree, upon the amount of 
available territory which might be erected into 
future slave States. The Missouri Compromise 
of 182 1, which had been adopted while yet the 
Spanish King was delaying the consummation of 
the Florida cession, had forbidden the extension 
of slavery north of the parallel of 36 ° 30". A 
vast region to the northwest remained under 
territorial government, into which region slavery 
could not penetrate. By the terms of the com- 
promise Maine was admitted to the Union as 
a free, and Missouri as a slave, State ; but the 
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advocates of the "peculiar institution" had no 
difficulty in discerning the future. They saw 
that little territory remained from which slave 
States could be carved. This will account for 
Henry Clay's serious concern, and his vigorous 
attempt to defeat the ratification of the Florida 
treaty, the terms of which fixed the eastern boun- 
dary of Spanish domination in the southwest at 
the Sabine. He and his followers desired that 
the United States should continue to contend for 
a boundary at the Brazos, or even, perhaps, at 
the Nueces, or the Rio Grande, in order that the 
vast territory of Texas might be available for 
erection into slave States, to offset the free States, 
which should be carved from the Michigan Ter- 
ritory. This attempt of Clay and his followers 
failed, as we have already seen; but thencefor- 
ward the members of the Whig party, and, later, 
of the Democratic party, in Congress and in the 
country, were earnest advocates of territorial ex- 
pansion toward the southwest, and Texas was the 
object of their desires. 

The claim of the United States to the territory 
of Texas having been renounced by the terms of 
the Florida treaty, resort must be had to some 
other method of absorption. Scarcely had the 
constitution of Texas been adopted at Saltillo 
when Henry Clay, then Secretary of State in the 
administration of John Quincy Adams, instructed 
the American minister at Mexico, Hon. J. R. Poin- 
sett, to offer to Mexico the sum of $1,000,000 
for the cession of Texas to the United States. 
For some reason this offer does not appear to 
have been made; but two years later, in 1829, — 
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Andrew Jackson being then President of the 
United States, — instructions were given by Sec- 
retary of State Van Buren to the American 
minister to Mexico, to make a tender of four or 
five millions of dollars for a cession of the terrir 
tory of Texas between the Sabine and the Nueces 
rivers. This offer was declined. 

Manifestly now the only practical method for 
the absorption of Texas was through colonisa- 
tion. For some years Americans had been cross- 
ing the border and taking up their residence in 
Texas. The population was increasing, and the 
territory was rapidly becoming Americanised. 
The sentiment for annexation was growing 
stronger upon both sides the Sabine. 

On the seventeenth of October, 1835, at San 
Filipe de Austin, another constitution for Texas 
was adopted, and independence of Mexican rule 
was declared. A provisional government was 
formed, with Henry Smith as governor. 

Santa Anna, the Mexican president in name, a 
dictator in truth, at once called to arms, and a con- 
flict ensued. The name of Sam Houston, the 
leader of the Texans in their revolutionary con- 
test, is historic ; and the name of Santa Anna will 
be held in detestation so long as is remembered 
the massacre of the Alamo. The war was waged 
with much vigour, and, upon the part of the Mexi- 
cans, with shocking inhumanity. On the second 
day of March, 1836, a second declaration of Texan 
independence was made, and on the sixteenth a 
constitution of the Republic of Texas was adopted. 
This instrument provided for the election of a 
president, a legislature of two chambers, and a 
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judiciary. The common law of England was 
recognised as the basis of the jurisprudence of 
the new nation. Slavery was established, and the 
manumission of slaves, by their owners, without 
the consent of Congress, was forbidden. Free 
negroes were forbidden the country. Religious 
toleration was established, as were also the jury 
system and the writ of habeas corpus. Imprison- 
ment for debt, titles of nobility and monopolies 
were forbidden. Under this constitution David 
G. Burnett was elected president of the new 
republic. 

On the sixth of March had occurred the massa- 
cre of the Alamo, but the news of the horror did 
not reach the ears of the Texan army and gov- 
ernment until the eleventh. On the sixteenth, 
as already seen, the constitution of the Republic 
was adopted. The massacre of the Alamo was 
soon followed by that of Goliad ; and then came 
the decisive blow at San Jacinto, the rout of the 
Mexican army, and the capture of Santa Anna 
himself. It was on the twenty-first of April that 
Santa Anna thus received his Waterloo ; and on 
May 14, at Velasco, was signed the treaty which 
established the independence of Texas. The treaty 
was, in reality, in two parts : that portion which 
was concerned with the cessation of hostilities, 
the exchange of prisoners, and the agreement for 
indemnities was at once made public ; that which 
formally acknowledged the independence of Texas 
was made a secret convention, at the suggestion 
of Santa Anna, who professed to fear that, were 
it made public, it might be repudiated by the 
Mexican government before he should reach home. 
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The presentation in Congress of the question 
of the recognition of the Republic of Texas, as an 
independent power, was the beginning of a long- 
continued political agitation. This, following the 
passage of the Missouri Compromise, may be re- 
garded as the second important episode in the 
great slavery controversy, which was destined, in 
later years, to culminate in a desperate clash of 
arms. 

President Burnett, almost immediately after his 
assumption of his office, issued an appeal to the 
people of the United States, claiming their sym- 
pathy and support for the new republic. Now 
began to pour in upon Congress petitions and 
memorials, chiefly from the slaveholding States, 
praying for the recognition by our government of 
the independence of Texas. The secret portion 
of the treaty of Velasco was not yet made public. 
Certain citizens of the cities of Cincinnati and 
Philadelphia were among these memorialists ; and 
the legislature of Connecticut, in which existed a 
strong pro-slavery sentiment, by resolution joined 
in the prayer. The presentation of these petitions 
in the Senate of the United States was made the 
occasion for an extended debate of considerable 
warmth. Daniel Webster spoke earnestly, express- 
ing the warmest sympathy with the Texans in 
their struggle for independence, but deprecating 
the taking of any course which might disturb 
the amicable relations then existing between the 
United States and the Republic of Mexico. He 
thought that the time was not yet ripe for taking 
any step beyond the preservation of our neutrality 
in the contest. He deprecated the employment of 
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any language in debate which might reflect upon 
the head of the Mexican Republic. 

Senator Walker of Mississippi declared, in de- 
bate on the floor of the Senate, that he had posi- 
tive information that General Santa Anna had 
said in conversation with the British and French 
ministers to his government that he intended to 
drive the Texans across the Red River, and if they 
were defended there by the troops of the United 
States he would drive them to Washington ; and 
to the British minister he had said, " Yes, I will 
drive them to Washington, and strip the laurels 
from General Jackson and burn the Capitol as your 
countrymen once did." — " Are we to sit here," ex- 
claimed Senator Miller, in evident allusion to the 
deprecatory remarks of Mr. Webster, " and listen 
to apologies and excuses for the atrocities of 
Santa Anna ? Are we to be told by American 
senators in the American Senate that we must 
repress our feelings, as well as to have respect to 
our neutrality ; that we are not to express those 
feelings of indignation which must arise in every 
American bosom? Who is Santa Anna? He 
is the government of Mexico. He has planted a 
despotism in that country ; has erected a central 
government and destroyed every vestige of free- 
dom. We have heard of rebels; who are the 
rebels ? They are Santa Anna and his priests 
and mercenaries and myrmidons. They are the 
rebels. The people of Texas clung to the gov- 
ernment of Mexico as long as they possibly could 
do so ; as long as a wreck of the constitution was 
discernible, or a floating plank, they did their 
Utmost to save it from destruction. It >vas pot 
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until the flag of the constitution was struck, and 
there was no longer a hope, that they raised the 
flag of independence." 

Senator Porter of Louisiana feared the effect 
upon his State should Mexico be provoked to 
war by reason of utterances in Congress. "Santa 
Anna is perhaps a despot," he said, "but is no 
worse than the grand seignior of Constantinople 
and others with whom we are on friendly terms." 
The debate, which was prolonged and somewhat 
heated, was brought to a close by Mr. Webster, 
who, while disclaiming any intent of apologising 
for Santa Anna, expressed again the hope that 
senators would not indulge in the expression of 
offensive epithets in reference to the President 
of Mexico until they knew something certainly in 
regard to his conduct which would warrant such 
language. 

The various petitions for the recognition of the 
independence of Texas were referred to the Sen- 
ate committee on foreign affairs. On the twenti- 
eth of June, 1836, this committee made its report 
through Henry Clay. This report, after reciting 
the opinions of the committee upon the right of 
one independent power to recognise the existence 
of a new power, thus continued : — 

"The government of the United States has 
taken no part in the contest which has unhappily 
existed between Texas and Mexico. It has 
avowed its intention and taken measures to main- 
tain a strict neutrality toward the belligerents. 
If individual citizens of the United States, im- 
pelled by sympathy for those who were believed to 
fce struggling for liberty and independence against 
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opposition and tyranny, have engaged in this con- 
test, it has been without the authority of their 
government. On the contrary, the laws which 
have been hitherto found necessary or expedient 
to prevent citizens of the United States from tak- 
ing part in foreign wars, have been directed to be 
enforced. Sentiments of sympathy and devotion 
to civil liberty, which have always animated the 
people of the United States, have prompted the 
adoption of the resolutions and other manifesta- 
tions of popular feeling which have been referred 
to the committee, recommending an acknowledg- 
ment of the independence of Texas. The com- 
mittee shares fully in all these sentiments; but 
a wise and prudent government should not act 
solely on the impulse of feeling, however natural 
and laudable it may be. It ought to avoid all 
precipitation, and not adopt so grave a measure 
as that of recognising the independence of a new 
power until it has satisfactory information and 
has fully deliberated. 

" The committee has no information respecting 
the recent movements in Texas, except such as is 
derived from the public prints. According to that, 
the war broke out in Texas last autumn. Its pro- 
fessed object, like that of our revolutionary con- 
test in the commencement, was not separation 
and independence, but a redress of grievances. 
In March last independence was proclaimed and 
a constitution and form of government were estab- 
lished. No means of ascertaining accurately the 
exact amount of the population of Texas are at 
the command of the committee. It has been 
estimated at some sixty or seventy thousand 
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souls. Nor are the precise limits of the coun- 
try which passes under the domination of Texas 
known to the committee. They are probably not 
clearly defined, but they are supposed to be exten- 
sive and sufficiently large, when peopled, to form 
a respectable power. 

" If the population is small, if, when compared 
with that of the United Mexican States, amount- 
ing, probably, to not less than eight million souls, 
the contest has been unequal, it has, nevertheless, 
been maintained by Texas with uncommon reso- 
lution, undaunted valour, and eminent success; and 
the recent signal and splendid victory, in which 
that portion of the Mexican army which was com- 
manded by General Santa Anna, the president of 
the Mexican government, in person, was entirely 
overthrown, with unexampled slaughter compared 
with the inconsiderable loss on the other side, put 
to flight and captured, including among the pris- 
oners the president himself and his staff, may 
be considered as decisive of the independence 
of Texas and the settlement of its boundaries. 
And, under all circumstances, it might, perhaps, 
be more conformable with the amicable relations 
subsisting between the United States and the 
United Mexican States that the latter should 
precede the former in the acknowledgment of 
the independence of Texas. But if the war 
should be protracted, or if there should be un- 
reasonable delay on the part of the Mexican gov- 
ernment, the government of the United States 
ought not to await its action." 

The report, after discussing the various modes 
by which the recognition of Texas as an indepen- 
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dent power might be made, concluded by submit- 
ting to the Senate this resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted: — 

Resolved, That the independence of Texas ought to 
be acknowledged by the United States, whenever sat- 
isfactory information shall be received that it has in 
successful operation a civil government, capable of per- 
forming the duties and fulfilling the obligations of an 
independent Power. 

In secret session of the Senate, on the eigh- 
teenth of June, the President had been requested 
by resolution to transmit to that body any infor- 
mation in the possession of the executive — if 
not inconsistent with public interest — touching 
the political condition of Texas, the organisation 
of its government, and its capacity to maintain 
its independence. On the twenty-third of June 
President Jackson replied to this request in a spe- 
cial message, transmitting such correspondence 
as had passed between the government of the 
United States and that of Texas. 

The resolution presented by Mr. Clay was 
adopted with unanimity, the members of both 
political parties recognising the fact that by it 
the Congress of the United States was committed 
to no immediate action, in the matter of the 
acknowledgment of the Republic of Texas as an 
independent power. 

On the twenty-first of December, 1836, in a sec- 
ond special message to Congress, President Jackson 
transmitted some additional information concern- 
ing the political, military, and civil condition of 
Texas, drawn from the report of an agent espe- 
cially appointed to collect it. This agent was 
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Henry M. Morfit In this message the President 
informed Congress that no steps had yet been 
taken by the executive toward the acknowledg- 
ment of the independence of Texas, and that the 
whole subject would have been left without fur- 
ther remark had not the resolution just quoted 
been passed by Congress. 

" The acknowledgment of a new State as inde- 
pendent," wrote President Jackson, " and entitled 
to a place in the family of nations, is at all times an 
act of great delicacy and responsibility ; but more 
especially so when such State has forcibly sepa- 
rated itself from another, of which it had formed 
an integral part, and which still claims dominion 
over it. A premature recognition, under these 
circumstances, if not looked upon as justifiable 
cause of war, is always liable to be regarded as 
a proof of an unfriendly spirit to one of the con- 
tending parties. All questions relative to the 
government of foreign nations, whether of the 
Old or the New World, have been treated by 
the United States as questions of fact only ; and 
our predecessors have cautiously abstained from 
deciding upon them until the clearest evidence 
was in their possession, to enable them not only 
to decide correctly, but to shield their decisions 
from every unworthy imputation. In all the con- 
tests that have arisen out of the revolutions of 
France, out of the disputes relating to the crowns 
of Portugal and Spain, out of the revolutionary 
movements in those kingdoms, out of the separa- 
tion of the American possessions of both from the 
European governments, and out of the numerous 
and constantly recurring struggles for dominion 
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in Spanish America, so wisely consistent with 
our just principles has been the action of our 
government, that we have under the more critical 
circumstances avoided all censure and encoun- 
tered no other evil than that produced by a tran- 
sient estrangement of good-will in those against 
whom we have been, by force of evidence, com- 
pelled to decide." 

After conceding, if not the constitutional neces- 
sity, at all events the propriety, of leaving to 
Congress the decision in the question of the 
acknowledgment of the independence of a new 
power, the President continued: — 

" In the contest between Spain and her revolted 
colonies we stood aloof, and waited not only until 
the ability of the new States to protect themselves 
was fully established, but until the danger of their 
being again subjugated had entirely passed away. 
Then, and not till then, were they recognised. 
Such was our course in regard to Mexico herself. 
The same policy was observed in all the dis- 
putes growing out of the separation into distinct 
governments of those Spanish-American States 
who began or carried on the contest with the 
parent country, united under one form of govern- 
ment. We acknowledged the separate indepen- 
dence of New Granada, of Venezuela, and of 
Ecuador, only after their independent existence 
was no longer a subject of dispute, or was actually 
acquiesced in by those with whom they had been 
previously united. It is true that, with regard to 
Texas, the civil authority of Mexico has been 
expelled, its invading army defeated, and the 
chief of the Republic himself captured, and all 
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present power to control the newly organised 
government of Texas annihilated within its con- 
fines. But, on the other hand, there is, in appear- 
ance at least, an immense disparity of physical 
force on the side of Mexico. The Mexican 
Republic, under another executive, is rallying its 
forces under a new leader, and menacing a fresh 
invasion to recover its lost dominion. Upon the 
issue of this threatened invasion the independence 
of Texas may be considered as suspended ; and 
were there nothing peculiar in the relative situa- 
tion of the United States and Texas, our acknow- 
ledgment of its independence at such a crisis 
could scarcely be regarded as consistent with that 
prudent reserve with which we have heretofore 
held ourselves bound to treat all similar questions. 
But there are circumstances in the relations of 
the two countries which require us to act, on 
this occasion, with even more than our wonted 
caution. Texas was once claimed as part of our 
property, and there are those among our citizens 
who, always reluctant to abandon that claim, can- 
not but regard with solicitude the prospect of the 
reunion of the territory to this country. A large 
proportion of its civilised inhabitants are emi- 
grants from the United States, speak the same 
language with ourselves, cherish the same prin- 
ciples, political and religious, and are bound to 
many of our citizens by ties of friendship and 
kindred blood; and, more than all, it is known 
that the people of that country have instituted 
the same form of government with our own, and 
have since the close of your last session openly 
resolved, on the acknowledgment by us of their 
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independence, to seek admission into the Union 
as one of the federal States. This last circum- 
stance is a matter of peculiar delicacy and forces 
upon us considerations of the gravest character. 
The title of Texas to the territory she claims is 
identified with her independence. She asks us 
to acknowledge that title to the territory, with 
an avowed design to treat immediately of its 
transfer to the United States. It becomes us to 
beware of a too early movement, as it might sub- 
ject us, however unjustly, to the imputation of 
seeking to establish the claim of our neighbours 
to a territory, with a view to its subsequent acqui- 
sition by ourselves. Prudence, therefore, seems 
to dictate that we should still stand aloof and 
maintain our present attitude, if not until Mexico 
itself or one of the great foreign powers shall 
recognise the independence of the new govern- 
ment, at least until the lapse of time or the course 
of events shall have proved beyond cavil or dis- 
pute the ability of the people of that country to 
maintain their separate sovereignty and to uphold 
the government constituted by them. Neither of 
the contending parties can justly complain of this 
course. By pursuing it we are but carrying out 
the long-established policy of our government — 
a policy which has secured to us respect and 
influence abroad and inspired confidence at 
home." 

Thus cautiously, and with an apparent resolve 
to give no cause of offence to Mexico, did the 
government of the United States move in the 
matter of the recognition of the independence of 
Texas. There was a general feeling, however, 
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throughout the North, and especially among the 
strong and rapidly increasing anti-slavery element, 
that the President, in these utterances, was not 
wholly ingenuous. It was undoubtedly true that 
a large proportion of the inhabitants of Texas 
were emigrants from the Southern States of the 
United States. The rank and file of the army 
was chiefly composed of this element. Its leader 
was a former governor of Tennessee. Recruiting 
for the Texan army was openly conducted in New 
Orleans, and the recruits were sent over the 
border without rebuke by the administration. 
More than this, it was undeniable that the revolt 
of the Mexican province of Texas had its incep- 
tion in the action of the Mexican Republic in 
abolishing slavery. 

A few days after the reception by Congress of 
the message just quoted, President Jackson, in 
response to a resolution of the Senate, transmitted 
to that body a copy and translation of a remark- 
able letter received a few months before from 
General Santa Anna, the president of the 
Mexican Republic. The letter was written at 
Columbia, Texas, and was dated July 4, 1836. 
Addressing the President of the United States, 
Santa Anna related that he had come to Texas, 
at the head of six thousand Mexicans, " in fulfil- 
ment of the duties which patriotism and honour 
impose upon a public man " ; that he had been 
taken prisoner ; that conventions had been agreed 
upon, and that orders had been issued by him to 
his second in command to retire with his army 
beyond the Bravo del Norte. The writer had 
then set off for Mexico, but "some indiscreet 
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persons " raising a mob, he had been recaptured 
and brought back into captivity. Under another 
leader, therefore, the Mexican army, he declared, 
is again advancing into Texas. The Mexican 
president, in view of these occurrences, besought 
the intervention of the United States in favour of 
the execution of the convention agreed upon. 

This letter was two months upon its passage to 
the hand of President Jackson, and acknowledg- 
ment and reply was made September 4. In this 
reply the President, while expressing a desire to 
do all possible for the promotion of peace, so far 
as it might be consistent with the American 
policy, explained that the Mexican government, 
through its minister at Washington, had notified 
the United States that, so long as Santa Anna 
should remain a prisoner, no act of his would be 
regarded as binding upon the Mexican govern- 
ment. President Jackson, therefore, desiring to 
maintain good faith toward Mexico, was obliged 
to decline to take the step urged upon him by 
Santa Anna. 

In the meantime a force of United States troops 
under General Gaines had been posted on the 
Texan frontier and within the borders of that 
province. This commander was evidently in 
close connection with General Houston, the com- 
mander of the Texan troops ; for President Jack- 
son, in his reply to Santa Anna, acknowledges 
the receipt of the letter of that personage, "for- 
warded by General Sam Houston, under cover 
of one from him, transmitted by an express 
from General Gaines, who is in command of the 
United States forces on the Texan frontier." The 
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ostensible object of thus posting a United States 
force in close proximity to the seat of armed dis- 
turbance in Texas was said to have been to pre- 
vent the invasion of the United States by Texas 
Indians. It is evident, however, that Mexico 
regarded this as a mere pretext, both from the 
heated words of Santa Anna quoted above, and 
from the ardent protest uttered by the Mexican 
minister at Washington. That enlistments of re- 
cruits for the Texan army were openly made at 
New Orleans was an added cause for complaint 
on the part of Mexico, and it was the two causes 
combined, doubtless, which led the Mexican min- 
ister, at this juncture, to demand his passports, 
and to retire from his post at Washington in high 
indignation. 

The relations between the United States and 
Mexico at this time, despite the apparent cautious 
manner of the President in his State papers, were 
severely strained, and the dark cloud of war was 
apparent on the distant horizon. On the sixth of 
February, 1837, the President, in a vigorous spe- 
cial message to Congress, called attention to cer- 
tain alleged spoliation claims of our citizens against 
Mexico, to which he had made brief allusion in 
his eighth annual message, and which remained 
unadjusted. " The length of time since some of 
the injuries have been committed," said President 
Jackson, "the repeated and unavailing applica- 
tions for redress, the wanton character of some of 
the outrages upon the property and persons of 
our citizens, upon the officers and flag of the 
United States, independent of recent insults to 
this government and people by the late extraordi- 
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nary Mexican minister, would justify in the eyes 
of all nations immediate war." This, however, 
the President did not advise, but he did recom- 
mend the passage of an act authorising reprisals, 
and the use of the naval force of the United States 
by the executive against Mexico to enforce them, 
in the event of a refusal by the Mexican govern- 
ment to come to an amicable adjustment of the 
matters in controversy. In the meantime the 
United States forces on the frontier had been 
withdrawn. At this distance of time it would 
appear that President Jackson, while anxious to 
place himself on record in his State papers as 
proceeding with the utmost caution, was unwilling 
to act, in the matter of Texan independence, in 
any manner varying from our traditional attitude 
in foreign affairs, was willing to withdraw the 
troops from the Texan frontier and so seem to 
avoid even the appearance of inconsistency in his 
attitude toward Mexico, was yet unwilling that 
that nation should wholly forget that the United 
States had claims still unsettled against that gov- 
ernment, and that the ability to settle them at the 
cannon's mouth rested in us, if Mexico should 
much longer neglect to settle them in an ami- 
cable manner. 

The element in Congress which sympathised 
with the Texan movement now began to assume 
a more aggressive attitude. On the twenty-first 
of February, 1837, the committee on foreign af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives reported 
this resolution: — 

Resolved, That the independence of the government 
of Texas ought to be recognised. 
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Resolved, That the committee of ways and means be 
directed to provide, in the bill, for the civil and diplo- 
matic expenses of the government, a salary and outfit 
for such public agent as the President may determine 
to send to Texas. 

The resolutions were briefly debated and action 
deferred. Objection to them was urged by John 
Quincy Adams and Samuel Hoar of Massachu- 
setts, but the advocates of the measure said but 
little. The reason is obvious. A few days later, 
the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill being 
under discussion, a representative from South 
Carolina introduced an amendment to provide for 
a " salary and outfit for a diplomatic agent to be 
sent to the independent government of Texas, 
and for the expenses of running a boundary line 
between the United States and the independent 
government of Texas." 

This amendment provoked a long-continued 
and vigorous debate, the political lines being 
rigidly drawn between the northern and southern 
representatives. " We are called upon," exclaimed 
Mr. Mason of Ohio, "not only by the. amendment 
under consideration, but by the newspaper press 
in different parts of the Union, to yield a speedy 
recognition of the independence of Texas. For 
what purpose is the prompt acknowledgment of 
her government demanded? Not certainly be- 
cause she desires to enjoy that independence, the 
recognition of which she solicits ; not that she de- 
sires to possess the rank, privileges, and immuni- 
ties that belong to a free and sovereign member 
of the great family of nations. No ; her object, 
distinctly avowed, is far more humble and befitting 
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her feeble condition. It is that she may make a 
surrender of her independence, government, terri- 
tory, and all to the United States on condition 
of annexation and reception into the Union ! " 

Mr. Hoar of Massachusetts opposed the amend- 
ment in equally vigorous terms. He urged the 
small number of inhabitants in the Texas province, 
the weakness of its army and navy, the probabil- 
ity of an attempt to restore Mexican authority 
in Texas. He argued that representatives should 
not be led away by their feelings in the discus- 
sion of a matter of such great importance ; and he 
showed that the Texan army was composed al- 
most wholly of Americans, a circumstance which 
should be considered in this discussion. 

Mr. Bynum of North Carolina, on the other 
hand, a representative of a slave-holding State, ear- 
nestly favoured the proposed action as " in strict 
conformity with nearly every precedent set by 
this government, from the administration of the 
great Father of his country's liberties down to the 
present day." 

The amendment, in the form first presented, 
did not meet a successful issue. The next day, 
however, the representative from South Carolina 
renewed it in another form, which movement 
precipitated another heated debate. Mr. Adams 
spoke briefly, urging that the recognition of a 
foreign power was an executive function. Mr. 
Hoar spoke at great length and with much earnest- 
ness and power. " What a spectacle would be 
exhibited to the world," said he, "if we should 
acknowledge Texas as an independent nation, 
which derives all its claim to independence and 
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almost even to existence, from ourselves — whose 
battles are fought by us, whose ships are supplied 
by us, and who derive all its means and re- 
sources from us ! It would be rather acknowledg- 
ing ourselves as independent masters of a country 
which yet we recognise by treaty as appertaining 
to Mexico. With respect to annexation, I can 
only speak for myself. I know not what is the 
opinion of the North, but I sincerely hope and 
firmly believe that the North will have but one 
unanimous opinion in opposition to any such 
annexation, whenever it shall be contemplated. 
I hope we shall never annex another foot to the 
territory of the United States, whether to slave 
States or not. We already have sufficient terri- 
tory, and if there is anything to regret in regard 
to the matter, it is that we already have too much." 

It was on the twenty-eighth day of February, 
1837, that this amendment, virtually directing the 
President to acknowledge the independence of 
Texas, was finally adopted. Four days later the 
term of office of President Jackson was to close. 
The day previous to this event, on the third of 
March, 1837, the President sent to the Senate the 
nomination of Alcee la Branche of Louisiana to 
be charge d'affaires to the Republic of Texas. 

On the next day the affairs of the nation passed 
to the charge of President Martin Van Buren. 
He had been the Secretary of State during the 
first administration of President Jackson. In 
June, 183 1, he resigned this office to accept an 
appointment as minister to England; but the 
Senate, by the casting vote of Vice-President 
John C, Calhoun, refused confirmation. A year 
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later than this occurrence he was elected Vice- 
President of the United States, and thus became 
the presiding officer of the body which had re- 
jected his nomination to the English mission. 
He had now reached the chief executive office. 
He had been a warm supporter of Jackson and 
his policy, and there was no reason to believe that 
his own would not be drawn upon similar lines. 

On the fourth day of September, 1837, Presi- 
dent Van Buren issued a call for a special session 
of Congress, rendered necessary to consider the 
financial crisis which was imminent The pre- 
diction of Mr. Hoar had proved true, for it was 
openly reported that the legislature of Texas, 
almost immediately after the recognition of its 
independence by the United States, had initiated 
action looking toward an application to be an- 
nexed and admitted to the federal Union. On 
the thirteenth of September Mr. Adams intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives two 
resolutions. The first of these called upon the 
President for all correspondence between the 
United States and Mexico concerning a boundary 
line, and particularly concerning any proposition 
for a cession of any territory belonging to the 
Mexican confederation, to the United States. 
The second called upon the President to state 
" whether any proposition has been made on the 
part of the Republic of Texas to the government 
of the United States for the annexation of the 
said Republic of Texas to this Union, and if such 
proposition has been made, what answer has been 
returned." 

In supporting this resolution Mr. Adams went 
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into a broad discussion of the proposition, now 
first openly brought to public attention in Con- 
gress, to annex Texas. " I consider the proposi- 
tion itself of the proposed annexation," said Mr. 
Adams, "as utterly unconstitutional. Neither 
the President of the United States, nor this 
House, nor Congress, has any right to receive 
or to consider such a proposition. It is a new 
thing in the history of our nation, — a new thing 
in the history of the world. It is a totally differ- 
ent thing from what has taken place heretofore 
in cases of the cession of territory to the United 
States. On the first occasion of such cession, 
viz., in the case of Louisiana, it was objected to 
at the time, as being contrary to the Constitu- 
tion. So far, indeed, as the mere cession of terri- 
tory is concerned, it was my opinion (and you will 
find that opinion recorded on the journals of the 
Senate) that it was within the powers of Congress 
to form such a treaty; but in that treaty there 
were also provisions as to the inhabitants of the 
ceded territory, which secured to them privileges 
and advantages such as I thought the Consti- 
tution did authorise the government of the 
United States to confer. Nor was this my 
opinion only; it was also the opinion of the 
then President of the United States [Jefferson], 
as is well known to the world from letters of his 
written at the time; it was also the opinion of 
his successor [James Madison], the then Secre- 
tary of State, as avowed by him personally to 
me; and in consequence I did then introduce a 
resolution that the rights of citizens of the United 
States should be secured to the inhabitants of 
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Louisiana by that power which alone could con- 
fer those rights, viz., by all the people of the 
United States. I did propose an amendment to 
the Constitution to effect that object in the 
Senate. I was overruled; and notwithstanding 
the opinion of the President and of the Secretary 
of State, Congress did carry the treaty into full 
effect, thereby exercising functions which, in my 
humble opinion, pertain exclusively to the people 
of the United States. Now the case is changed. 
If, from a response to the first resolution, it should 
appear that a proposition had been made to the 
Republic of Mexico to cede a portion of its terri- 
tory to the United States, and if it had been 
accepted, and a treaty entered into by virtue of 
which the inhabitants of the portion thus ceded 
should enjoy the rights of citizens of this Union, 
and should be admitted as a State, or as States, 
then that treaty would come before the House, 
and the precedents of Louisiana and Florida 
might be advanced to answer objections which 
might be urged on constitutional grounds. 

" But here the case is totally different. This 
is not the case of a foreign government ceding 
territory and stipulating for the enjoyment of cer- 
tain privileges by its citizens, but where a whole 
nation has proposed to be admitted to the rights 
of citizens of this Union. This is totally different 
from receiving a cession of territory, and I here 
declare, in the face of God, that no power on earth 
is capable of effecting such a thing but the people 
of Texas on the one hand, and the people of the 
United States on the other. The people of Texas 
have not conferred on their legislature the power 
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to make such a proposition. I have read their 
constitution attentively, and it contains no such 
power ; and there is no such authority in the Presi- 
dent of the United States, nor in Congress. It 
is a matter of which the people of the United 
States alone are competent judges. If such a 
proposition had been made to the President, the 
only answer he could have given must have been 
that he had no power to receive it; and if the 
same proposition had been addressed to Con- 
gress, its only answer must have been, ' We have 
no power under the Constitution to receive it.' 

" These are the reasons why I did not add the 
restrictive clause often appended to calls for 
executive information. I do not admit it to be 
possible that the President should consider it 
incompatible with the public interest to answer 
the call. It is a subject in which the whole 
people of the United States have a deep, deep, 
deep interest ; it is a question so deep as to in- 
volve that of the Union itself ; for there is a large 
portion of the people of the United States who 
would prefer a dissolution of the Union to the 
act of annexation of Texas." 

It is of interest to recall, in connection with the 
sturdy opposition of Mr. Adams to Texas annexa- 
tion, that it was during his own presidential ad- 
ministration that the first overtures to Mexico 
for the purchase of Texas were made. 

Mr. Adams's resolutions were adopted by the 
House, but not in the broad form which he so 
ardently desired. The majority of the represen- 
tatives would appear not to have agreed with 
him in his conclusions that the President could 
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not find it by any possibility incompatible with 
public interest to give the information called for. 
Hence, with the usual restrictive clause, the reso- 
lutions were adopted. 

The reception of various petitions to Congress, 
praying for the recognition of the independence 
of Texas, has been noted. The shower of peti- 
tions which fell upon Congress during this period 
were not all, however, of this tenor. There were 
many throughout the Union, and especially 
throughout the North, who recognised as inevi- 
table an extension of slavery by the admission 
of Texas. The proposed acknowledgment of the 
independence of the province was the acknow- 
ledged precursor of its admission to the Union 
as a slave State, or possibly as a number of slave 
States. There were, therefore, many petitions 
which, by their terms, remonstrated against the 
admission of any more slave States to the Union ; 
prayed for the abolition of slavery and of the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia and in 
the Territories; and prayed for the abolition of 
internal traffic in slaves. So determined was 
the pro-slavery element — which possessed much 
strength in Congress — that the rising storm of 
anti-slavery should be quelled that, on the twenty- 
sixth of May, 1836, late in the first session of the 
Twenty-fourth Congress, this extraordinary resolu- 
tion was reported to the House of Representatives 
by a select committee, of which Henry L. Pinck- 
ney of South Carolina was the chairman: — 

Resolved, That all petitions, memorials, resolutions, 
propositions, or papers, relating in any way, or to any 
extent whatever, to the subject of slavery, or the aboli- 
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tion of slavery, shall, without being either printed or 
referred, be laid upon the table, and that no further 
action whatever shall be had thereon. 

The petitions and memorials relating to this 
subject had reached an enormous number. The 
tide of public opinion, especially at the North, 
in favour of the abolition of slavery, was rapidly 
rising. Fully one hundred thousand signers 
were petitioning Congress ; and the select com- 
mittee, recognising that it was " extremely impor- 
tant and desirable that the agitation of this 
subject should be finally arrested for the purpose 
of restoring tranquillity to the public mind," 
reported this resolution, which was, in effect, a 
denial to the people of the right of petition. 

The resolution expired with the session, but 
it was renewed in the second session of the same 
Congress, on the nineteenth of January, 1837. 
The effect of this resolution was not, as antici- 
pated by the committee, to tranquillise the public 
mind, but quite the reverse. The flood of anti- 
slavery petitions not only was not checked, but 
was increased five-fold. The battle of San Ja- 
cinto had been almost contemporaneous with 
the date of the first passage of the resolution. The 
slave power now felt a double impetus. The 
slaveholders of Texas, determined that the aboli- 
tion of the institution, which had been decreed 
by the Mexican government, should not be effec- 
tive within their borders, saw, by the double 
victory of their arms in the field and of their 
political ideas in the American Congress, the prob- 
able success of their plans. An envoy extra- 
ordinary was sent to Washington from Mexico, 
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to protest against the attitude of the United 
States regarding Texas, and against the invasion 
of Mexican soil by an American armed force, 
under General Gaines. This protest was vain, 
and the only reply of President Jackson was his 
vigorous message to Congress, already quoted, in 
which he asked the authority of Congress to make 
reprisals for certain alleged spoliation claims 
against Mexico. Now had come the recognition 
of the independence of Texas, in the form, as al- 
ready related, of a clause in the diplomatic appro- 
priation bill, rushed through on the eve of the 
dissolution of Congress, and of the expiration of 
the administration of President Jackson. The 
midnight appointment and confirmation of a 
charge d'affaires to Texas was the consummation 
of what the anti-slavery element in the country 
did not hesitate to denounce as a plot in the 
interest of the extension of slavery. 

The resolution of Mr. Adams, introduced in 
the special session called in September, 1837, 
requesting the President to communicate all cor- 
respondence between the United States and 
Mexico concerning a boundary line, and particu- 
larly concerning any proposition for a cession of 
Mexican territory to the United States, was sig- 
nificant. Just previous to the " reprisal " message 
of President Jackson, President Santa Anna had 
been released by his Texan captors and had come 
to Washington in the capacity of an agent to 
negotiate for a direct cession of Texas by Mexico 
to the United States. That Santa Anna had 
been present in Washington for that purpose 
was no secret in that city and, so far as news 
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could be readily despatched at that day, was well 
understood throughout the country. The failure 
of this plan was doubtless caused by the action 
of the Mexican legislature in totally suspending 
the official powers of the President while he 
should remain in captivity. Had this plan suc- 
ceeded, the recognition of the independence of 
Texas would have been an unnecessary step, and 
the simple acceptance of the cession would have 
accomplished the desires of the advocates of 
Texan annexation. The resolution to table with- 
out reference all petitions and memorials touch- 
ing the subject of slavery, or remonstrating 
against the admission of more slave States, called 
forth from John Quincy Adams, in the House 
of Representatives, a speech, or rather a series 
of speeches, exceedingly forcible in their nature, 
advocating and defending the right of petition, 
and incidentally opposing the annexation of Texas 
— one of the most important forensic efforts of 
his life. 

The resolution of Mr. Adams before men- 
tioned, calling for information from the President 
concerning any proposition which may have been 
made on the part of the government of Texas, 
looking toward annexation to the United States, 
was a resolution full of meaning. President Van 
Buren, in his message to Congress, on the fourth 
day of September, had made no allusion to such 
a proposition ; and yet it was commonly believed, 
and was undoubtedly true, that the legislature of 
Texas, immediately after the recognition of that 
province as a republic by the United States, in- 
structed by the people, had directed President 
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Houston to apply to the government of the 
United States for admission into the federal 
Union. This proposal had been made, in ac- 
cordance with these instructions, by Memucan 
Hunt, the Texan minister plenipotentiary to the 
United States, in a note dated August 4, 1837. 
On the twenty-fifth of September, under instruc- 
tions from President Van Buren, Secretary of 
State John Forsyth had formally declined, in be- 
half of the administration, to entertain the propo- 
sition. As already mentioned, no allusion was 
made to this transaction by the President in his 
message to Congress, at the opening of the spe- 
cial session ; but secrecy is difficult in such mat- 
ters, and rumours of such a transaction had leaked 
out, hence the request framed in the resolution 
offered by Mr. Adams, asking for information 
upon this topic. 

The refusal of the Van Buren administration 
to entertain the proposal of annexation would 
appear to have been based upon technical grounds 
alone. So long as a state of war should exist 
between Mexico and her revolted province, the 
United States remaining at peace with that power, 
a proposal for the annexation of Texas could not 
be entertained. This was the substance of Mr. 
Forsyth's letter to Minister Hunt. The inference 
to be drawn from this letter of refusal would not 
fail to be that, the element of war being elimi- 
nated, no other obstacle would be urged to the 
consummation of the desired result. 

Petitions and memorials remonstrating against 
the annexation of Texas still continued to pour in 
upon Congress, until the number of remonstrants 
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equalled fully two hundred thousand. The ex- 
citement continually increased. A Vermont mem- 
ber presented a petition of five hundred signers, 
praying for the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia, but through the influence of mem- 
bers from South Carolina this was ruled to be out 
of order. Secret caucuses of members of Con- 
gress from slave States were held, at which plans 
for the repression of anti-slavery movements were 
laid. Resolutions adopted adverse to the annexa- 
tion of Texas, by legislatures of non-slaveholding 
States, and forwarded to Congress, met with the 
same fate as did the petitions of individuals. In 
the early months of the year 1838 the subject of 
the annexation of Texas, in various parliamentary 
phases, was discussed in Congress. Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Ohio, Michigan, and Massachu- 
setts, through their legislatures, solemnly protested 
against the annexation project; in Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and South Carolina the 
sentiment in its favour was equally strong, and 
counter resolutions were adopted. Replying to 
the letter of Secretary of State Forsyth, declining, 
in behalf of the administration, to entertain, under 
existing conditions, the proposition of annexation, 
the Texan minister assured the government of 
the United States that " the prompt and decisive 
rejection of the proposition for the annexation to 
the United States will not be imputed to an un- 
friendly spirit toward the government and people 
of Texas." In June, 1838, Mr. Adams presented 
this resolution, which revived his already well- 
understood ideas relative to the powers delegated 
to the Congress by the Constitution : — 
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Resolved, That the power of annexing the people 
of any independent foreign State to this Union is a 
power not delegated by the Constitution of the United 
States to their Congress, or to any department of the 
government, but reserved by the people. 

That any attempt by act of Congress, or by treaty, 
to annex the Republic of Texas to this Union, would be 
a usurpation of power, unlawful and void, and which 
it would be the right and duty of the free people of the 
Union to resist and annul. 

It was in upholding this resolution, which was 
offered by way of a resolve to table all matters 
then before the committee on foreign affairs, 
that Mr. Adams made his remarkable speech 
upholding the right of petition, which has been 
remembered in history as making much of the 
reputation for statesmanlike qualities which has 
since attached to his memory. 

For the next three years the attempts of the 
advocates of Texan annexation to bring their 
plans to fruition were not renewed. Mr. Adams 
himself regarded this cessation of endeavour as 
being the effect of his speech. On the seven- 
teenth of September, 1842, on his return to his 
constituents, he was received at Braintree, Massa- 
chusetts, by a large body of citizens. In response 
to a speech of welcome Mr. Adams reviewed his 
career in Congress at great length and elabora- 
tion of detail. In discussing the Texas annexa- 
tion scheme he said: — 

" It was a darling project of Jackson to acquire 
a large portion of the Mexican territory, from the 
mouth of Rio del Norte to its source and thence 
across the continent to the Pacific Ocean, includ- 
ing the port of San Francisco. He once suffered 
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himself to be deluded into the belief that this plan 
was so near its accomplishment that he actually 
offered the government of the Territory of Texas 
to Hutchins G. Burton of North Carolina." 

These negotiations for the cession of New 
Mexico and California would seem to have been 
continued by President Jackson for many months. 
It is probable that this movement upon his part 
was actuated, not so much by a desire to advance 
the cause of the slaveholding interest of the 
country, as by a keen forethought which led him 
to discern the future utility to our country of free 
access to the shores and ports of the Pacific 
Ocean. He would have been less than human, 
too, if he had failed to catch a glimmer of the 
glory which would attach to his administration 
by such a consummation — a glory scarcely less 
brilliant than that which has surrounded the 
administration which had negotiated and brought 
to a successful issue the Louisiana Purchase. 

In discussing the effect of his speech in Con- 
gress upon the right of petition, and in oppo- 
sition to the annexation of Texas, Mr. Adams 
said : — 

" It silenced the clamours for the annexation of 
Texas to this Union for three years, till the catas- 
trophe of the Van Buren administration. The 
people of the free States were lulled into the 
belief that the whole project was abandoned, and 
that they should hear no more of slave-trade 
cravings for the annexation of Texas. Had 
Harrison lived, they would have heard no more 
of them to this day ; but no sooner was John Tyler 
installed in the President's house than nullifica- 
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tion, and Texas, and war with Mexico, rose again 
upon the surface, with eye steadily fixed upon 
the polar star of southern slave-dealing supremacy 
in the government of the Union. Very shortly 
after the accession of Mr. Tyler, in the summer 
of 1 84 1, after three years' interval and numerous 
givings-out of the aversion of the Texans to 
being annexed to the United States, a military 
expedition was fitted out by the then president 
of Texas against the Mexican city of Santa Fe, at 
the head of the Rio Bravo. They marched in 
battle array, and although, until it met with dis- 
aster, scarcely known or noticed in this part of 
the country, it was well known in those south- 
western States bordering on Texas that this in- 
vasion was carried on chiefly by citizens of these 
United States, even now professing to hold 
with Mexico the friendly intercourse of peace. 
The Texan expedition was ill starred ; instead of 
taking and rioting upon the beauty and booty 
of Santa Fe, they were all captured themselves, 
without even the glory of putting a price upon 
their lives. They surrendered without firing a 
gun. The administration at Washington had 
endured all this open, bare-faced violation of 
neutrality without moving a finger or uttering a 
word to control it ; but the instant the expedition 
was prostrated in ignominious defeat, it was 
roused by messenger after messenger, and con- 
vulsed with agitation, calling for the vindictive 
arm of the nation to shed the blood of war, to 
rescue these ruffians from the captivity into which 
they had fallen, or to bully the Mexican govern- 
ment into the free release of all this lawless 
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banditti. They undertook it, and they suc- 
ceeded. Santa Anna caused them to be re- 
leased, with a gentle warning to them and their 
countrymen not to be caught again in repeating 
the same experiment; while the present president 
of Texas, the Tennesseean victor of San Jacinto, 
issues proclamations and letters of instructions, 
and grants promises of lands to his recruiting 
officers at New Orleans, and raises regiments of 
Uncle Sam's children for another invasion of 
Mexico." 

Notwithstanding the intense party spirit ap- 
parent in these utterances of Mr. Adams, induced 
by the bitter sectional feeling of the day, the his- 
torical student is able to draw from them a thread 
of historic truth. The political opponents of Mr. 
Adams would scarcely have been willing to admit 
that his speech in Congress, however powerful, 
had been sufficiently potent to produce a total 
cessation for three years of the efforts to bring 
about the annexation of Texas. They would 
have been more willing to believe, doubtless, that 
the continued delay of Mexico in acknowledging 
the independence of her revolted province, the 
consequent state of war which constructively 
existed, and the attitude assumed by the Van 
Buren administration, in declining to entertain a 
proposition for annexation during the continu- 
ance of a state of war between Mexico and Texas, 
may have combined to produce a result which 
Mr. Adams ascribed to the effect of his powerful 
remonstrances. 

Whatever may have been the cause, it is unde- 
niable that during the remaining portion of the 
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administration of Mr. Van Buren, the subject of 
Texas annexation remained in abeyance. On the 
fourth of March, 1841, President Van Buren's 
term of office expired, and he was succeeded by 
William Henry Harrison, whom he had defeated 
in the preceding presidential election. The new 
President was of the same political faith as 
Mr. Adams. He had been sent by Mr. Adams, 
when the latter was in the executive chair, as 
minister of the United States to the United States 
of Colombia. The venerable ex- President and 
long-time representative in Congress from Massa- 
chusetts, as well as many of his political con- 
freres, were undoubtedly bitterly disappointed 
that the career of President Harrison was so soon 
cut short, and that John Tyler succeeded to the 
presidency. A passage in the extract from his 
Braintree speech just quoted makes this certain. 
Whatever may have been the policy of Presi- 
dent Harrison regarding Texas, had he lived to 
declare it, that of Tyler from the outset was 
not difficult to discern. It was in April, 1841, 
that he succeeded to the presidential chair. 
Scarcely had the session of Congress opened, 
in December of that year, when memorials were 
presented again, praying for the annexation of 
Texas — memorials which had been adopted by 
the legislatures of Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, South Carolina, and Kentucky. 
Almost simultaneous with the presentation of 
these memorials occurred the Santa Fe expedi- 
tion, undertaken by the Texan government, with 
soldiers openly recruited in New Orleans, under 
cover of a pretence of organising a trading ex- 
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pedition. This expedition, undertaken for the 
purpose of attempting to extend the Texan boun- 
daries, was so undertaken, Mr. Adams intimates, 
with the secret encouragement if not by the actual 
connivance of the Tyler administration, for the 
purpose of promoting a war between the United 
States and Mexico. Be this as it may, it is true 
that a possible war with Mexico was in the minds 
of the members of the administration at this time, 
for the reports of both the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy at this time contain 
recommendations for large increases in their de- 
partments. The Santa Fe expedition proved un- 
fortunate, and the members fell into the hands 
of the Mexicans. President Tyler at once inter- 
posed in their behalf with Santa Anna, and, that 
official — mindful, perhaps, of the kindly treat- 
ment which he had received in captivity, even 
while the recollections of the horrors of the Alamo 
were fresh — acceded to the request of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The prisoners were 
released with a warning ; but the bitterness was 
renewed, and continued fresh by the rumoured 
preparations for another similar aggression against 
Mexican territory and sovereignty. 

Notwithstanding the reluctance of the Van 
Buren administration to take the steps necessary 
to the consummation of the annexation of Texas 
to the federal Union, its friendly spirit toward the 
young Republic was manifested in the negotiation 
of a treaty with it. It is true that this was 
merely a treaty to establish a boundary line 
between Texas and the United States, and in 
no sense one of amity and friendship. For the 
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purpose of concluding this convention Secretary 
of State Forsyth was appointed a commissioner 
on behalf of the United States and Minister Hunt 
on behalf of Texas. The commissioners met at 
Washington on the twenty-fifth of April, 1838. 
The ratifications of the treaty thus concluded 
were exchanged on October 1 2 of that year, and 
the treaty was proclaimed the following day. 
This convention provided for the appointment of 
commissioners and surveyors, who should meet 
"before the termination of twelve months from 
the exchange of the ratifications of this conven- 
tion, at New Orleans, and proceed to run and 
mark that portion of the said boundary which 
extends from the mouth of the Sabine, where that 
river enters the Gulf of Mexico, to the Red 
River." 

Although the treaty fixed an early day for the 
meeting of the commissioners and the beginning 
of their work, it does not appear to have been 
followed with a considerable degree of diligence. 
The Van Buren administration expired and 
passed into history, and yet no report was received 
from the Texas boundary commission. It was 
not until December, 1841, that it was again heard 
from. In that month and year President Tyler, 
in his annual message at the assembling of Con- 
gress, announced that this commission had con- 
cluded its labours, but that its final report had 
not been received. " It is understood, however," 
says Mr. Tyler, " that the meridian line as traced 
by the commission lies somewhat farther east 
than the position hitherto generally assigned to 
it, and consequently includes in Texas some par$ 
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of the territory which had been considered as 
belonging to the States of Louisiana and Arkan- 
sas." 

Alluding to Texas, President Tyler thus con- 
tinues : — 

"The United States cannot but take a deep 
interest in whatever relates to this young but 
growing Republic. Settled principally by emi- 
grants from the United States, we have the hap- 
piness to know that the great principles of civil 
liberty are there destined to flourish, under wise 
institutions and wholesome laws, and that through 
its example another evidence is to be afforded 
of the capacity of popular institutions to advance 
the prosperity, happiness, and permanent glory 
of the human race. The great truth that govern- 
ment was made for the people, and not the people 
for government, has already been established in 
the practice and by the example of these United 
States, and we can do no other than contemplate 
its further exemplification by a sister republic 
with the deepest interest." 

This utterance of President Tyler gives evi- 
dence that a renewal of the movement for the 
annexation of Texas was in contemplation by the 
chief executive. The man who had succeeded 
to the presidential chair at the death of General 
Harrison was a Virginian by birth and education. 
He was thoroughly loyal to the South and to the 
principles and institutions of that section which 
were then prevalent. This was evidenced not 
alone by his earnest advocacy of the scheme for 
the extension of slave territory, through the an- 
nexation of Texas, but also, years after, by an 
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active promotion of the cause of secession. He 
had contended in the Senate that Congress had 
no constitutional right to prohibit slavery in the 
Territories ; and his vote alone had been cast in 
that body, in opposition to the bill to enforce the 
collection of the revenue in South Carolina, in 
the days of nullification. 

There was no surprise, therefore, when the 
President, on the eighteenth of August, 1842, 
sent to the Senate for ratification a treaty of 
amity, commerce, and navigation recently con- 
cluded with Texas. This treaty provided that 
Texas should enjoy a right of deposit for such of 
its productions as might be introduced into the 
United States for export; and further, that raw 
cotton might be imported from either country 
into the other free of duty. This last-named pro- 
vision had a limitation of five years; but, inas- 
much as cotton was the staple and the only 
important production of Texas, and as its con- 
sumption was wholly in the United States, as 
between the two countries, the importance as well 
as the significance of this apparently reciprocal 
provision of the treaty is readily recognised. The 
treaty was but the forerunner of another of 
the deepest and the most vital importance. On 
the twenty-second of April, 1844, President Tyler 
sent to the Senate for its consideration, approval, 
and ratification a treaty which — to quote the 
words of the accompanying message — he had 
"caused to be negotiated between the United 
States and Texas, whereby the latter, on the con- 
ditions therein set forth, has transferred and con- 
veyed all its right of separate and independent 
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sovereignty and jurisdiction to the United States." 
" In taking so important a step," continued Presi- 
dent Tyler, " I have been influenced by what 
appeared to me to be the most controlling con- 
siderations of public policy and the general good, 
and in having accomplished it, should it meet with 
your approval, the government will have succeeded 
in reclaiming a territory which formerly consti- 
tuted a portion, as it is confidently believed, of its 
domain under the treaty of cession of 1803 by 
France to the United States." 

This last proposition was, at this time, a favour- 
ite declaration of those who favoured the annexa- 
tion of Texas, and, indeed, throughout the debate 
which ensued, the term " re-annexation " was fre- 
quently employed. Whatever may have been the 
boundaries of the territory conveyed by the loosely 
drawn treaty of Paris, it is certain that the bounda- 
ries of the Spanish possessions in North America 
were definitely fixed by the Florida treaty of 18 19. 
If, therefore, any valid title to the Texas region 
had at any time vested in the United States, that 
title had been cancelled by the last-named con- 
vention. The shout for " re-annexation " which 
was raised would seem, therefore, to have been a 
phrase to catch the ear of the multitude, and to 
raise a false enthusiasm. This attempt to "fire 
the national heart " was aided by the insistence 
of the Texan boundaries commissioners, upon the 
establishment of a boundary which should be, 
in the words of President Tyler, "somewhat 
farther east than the position hitherto generally 
assigned to it," and which should "include in 
Texas some part of the territory which had been 
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considered as belonging to the States of Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas." 

The treaty of annexation, in a vote of 35 to 
16, failed to receive the required majority of 
two-thirds in the Senate, notwithstanding its ear- 
nest advocacy by the President. The anti-slavery 
spirit was strong in the Senate, and the same spirit 
deprecated, not only the extension of slave terri- 
tory, but also the commission of any act which 
might give cause for war with Mexico. That 
Republic — although actual hostilities in Mexico, 
after San Jacinto, had been but desultory — had 
never acknowledged the independence of its re- 
volted province. It had notified the United 
States that any act of Congress for annexing 
Texas would be regarded as an act of war. 
Mexico had offered autonomy to Texas, without 
actual independent sovereignty, but this had been 
declined. There was no alternative but for the 
advocates of annexation to push their scheme, if 
possible, to completion, in defiance of Mexico, and 
in peril of peace with that power. The plan had 
been undertaken by Secretary of State Upshur, 
who had entered into secret negotiations with 
Van Zandt, the Texan minister at Washington. 
But the way was by no means clear. As often, 
Great Britain's hand was felt, and negotiations 
with Mexico, looking toward the independence 
of Texas, were in progress. But Great Britain 
had no intent of aiding the United States to a 
further increase of its boundaries and of its sea- 
coast line. The peace and the Texan indepen- 
dence that Great Britain would negotiate, would 
be a peace and independence without annexation. 
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The crisis which the President and his allies 
would provoke was serious; but the results, in 
their view, would be quite worth the hazard. 
"Without annexation Texas cannot maintain 
slavery ten years — probably not half that time," 
wrote Secretary Upshur to Houston, in urging 
him to take the decisive step; and as a further 
inducement the Texan leader was assured that a 
majority of two-thirds in the Senate could readily 
be obtained for a treaty of annexation. That 
Secretary Upshur had widely overestimated the 
strength of the administration's influence in the 
Senate we have already seen ; but Mr. Tyler and 
his friends were by no means inclined to abandon 
their scheme. The President had, before submit- 
ting to the Senate the treaty of annexation, com- 
mitted himself to the plan, and had hurled defiance 
to Mexico in no equivocal manner. In his third 
annual message to Congress, at the opening of its 
session in December, 1843, he had alluded to the 
attitude assumed by Mexico in the Texan matter, 
and had taken a position which his adherents vigor- 
ously applauded. " I communicate herewith," said 
the President, "certain despatches received from 
our minister at Mexico, and also a correspondence 
which has recently occurred between the envoy 
from that Republic and the Secretary of State. 
It must be regarded as not a little extraordinary 
that the government of Mexico, in anticipation of 
a public discussion (which it has been pleased to 
infer from newspaper publications as likely to take 
place in Congress, relating to the annexation of 
Texas to the United States), should have so far 
anticipated the result of such discussion as to 
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have announced its determination to visit any 
such anticipated decision by a formal declaration 
of war against the United States. If designed 
to prevent Congress from introducing that ques- 
tion, as a fit subject for its calm deliberation and 
final judgment, the executive has no reason to 
doubt that it will entirely fail of its object. The 
representatives of a brave and patriotic people will 
suffer no apprehension of future consequences to 
embarrass them in the course of their proposed 
deliberations, nor will the executive department 
of the government fail for any such cause to 
discharge its whole duty to the country." 

Thus defying Mexico to make good its threat, 
the President continues to argue in detail for the 
discontinuance of the predatory warfare, which had 
continued now for eight years, between Mexico 
and its revolted province of Texas; shows that 
not only the United States, but several of the 
powers of Europe, have recognised the inde- 
pendence of Texas ; and adds, " I cannot but 
think that it becomes the United States, as the 
oldest of the American republics, to hold a 
language to Mexico, upon this subject, of an 
unambiguous character." The certain absence 
of friendly tone in these allusions to Mexico was 
not forgotten, a year or two later, on either side 
of the Rio Grande. 

Matters now moved with rapidity. Four months 
after the utterance of these defiant words, and 
heedless of the almost certain result which would 
follow, President Tyler sent to the Senate his 
treaty of annexation of Texas. This treaty, as 
we have already seen, did not meet the approval 
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of the majority of the Senate requisite for its 
ratification. But the earnest advocates of Texan 
annexation made no pause. Almost immediately 
after the rejection of the treaty — on the tenth of 
June, 1844 — Senator Thomas H. Benton of Mis- 
souri presented a series of joint resolutions for the 
annexation of Texas to the federal Union. In 
a loud voice he raised the cry for "re-annexation." 
Texas, and the country between the Red River 
and the Arkansas, he said, had been dismembered 
from the United States in the year 18 19, and had 
since remained under foreign domination. .He 
had denounced that parricidal act in the moment 
of its perpetration, and had sought to undo it ever 
since. He had conversed with Mr. Clay in 1825, 
when that gentleman was Secretary under Mr. 
Adams; he had applauded the Secretary's design 
to recover the sacrificed territory and volunteered 
his promise of support to Mr. Adams's administra- 
tion in that laudable undertaking. He had sup- 
ported President Jackson and Secretary of State 
Van Buren in the same design in 1829, and wrote 
"Americus " and " La Salle " to promote their suc- 
cess. Since the Texas revolution — the success of 
which was never one instant problematical, in his 
judgment — he had awaited the events which were 
of themselves, and without a shock to our Mexi- 
can trade, destined to restore the dismembered 
territory to its natural possessor. He saw in 
the approaching termination of the Mexican and 
Texan war the natural and speedy consummation 
of that cherished conjunction. He charged that 
the plan for annexation by treaty was brought for 
political effect only. It was now for the old friends 
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of annexation to return to their task and to con- 
summate their work. " As the oldest of these old 
friends," declared Senator Benton, " I now resume 
my task where I left it off at the breaking out of 
the Texan revolution, and shall go to work con- 
stitutionally, honourably, and disinterestedly to 
provide for the annexation to the United States 
of Texas and all the sacrificed territory of which 
it was, from 1803 to 18 19, a legal part, and of 
which it now is and forever has been a natural 
and geographical part." 

Setting forth the plan which he had formulated, 
Senator Benton argued for an expression of a de- 
sire for annexation, on the part of the Texan peo- 
ple, as a prerequisite for, or at least a concomitant 
of, an annexation resolution by Congress. This 
expression, he believed, should come either di- 
rectly from the people themselves, or through 
their legal representatives. After annexation he 
advocated the admission of a portion of the an- 
nexed territory into the federal Union as the 
State of Texas, the remaining portion to rest 
under a territorial form of government, under the 
title of the Southwest Territory, " until the grow- 
ing population should require the formation of 
new States." He also advised the division of this 
Territory into slaveholding and non-slaveholding 
States. He also suggested that our government 
should endeavour to procure the assent of Mexico 
to the annexation of Texas, as a prudent, although 
not indispensable, measure. 

Mr. Benton's bill, as presented, would seem to 
have been merely tentative in form, for two other 
series of joint resolutions, in effect the same as 
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this, but more elaborate in detail, were soon pre- 
sented. The first of these was introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Stephen A. Douglas 
of Illinois ; the second in the same body by Charles 
J. Ingersoll of Pennsylvania. " I think," said Mr. 
Ingersoll, in urging the passage of his bill, " as 
it is annexation to and at the South, the wishes of 
the South are to be most consulted, just as those 
of Maine and Massachusetts were consulted in 
the late settlement of the northeastern boundary. 
Still, like that of Maine, the question is national, 
and national considerations should prevail in the 
latter as they did in the former, when the Union, 
south and west and central, sustained the North- 
east in its plan of settlement. It is undeniable, 
however, that southern interests, southern frontiers, 
southern institutions, — I mean slavery and all, — 
are to be primarily regarded in settling the res- 
toration of Texas. It is a Texas question and a 
southern question." 

Robert C. Winthrop, then a representative from 
Massachusetts, opposed the resolutions. " It is 
for those," he said, " who contemplate so momen- 
tous a change in our system, who are for running 
off for foreign lands and foreign alliances, who 
seek to jeopardise the peace and union of the 
country in order to find a more ample theatre for 
their transcendental patriotism, to furnish argu- 
ments to sustain them. Sir, we have the Con- 
stitution. That Constitution is one of limited 
powers and of specified grants of power. That 
Constitution contains the clause that the powers 
therein enumerated shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people; and 
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it also contains the clause that the powers not 
thereby granted are reserved to the States or to 
the people. It is for those who contend for the 
annexation of a foreign territory to show that the 
power they attempt to exercise is contained in 
the grant. ... It is impossible to realise the fact 
that this subject is actually before the House for 
discussion. The introduction of a vast foreign 
nation into our boundaries, the naturalisation of 
some thousands of Texans as well as Mexicans, 
the introduction of twenty-five thousand slaves 
into the Union in defiance of the Constitution 
which prohibits it, the admission of a Territory not 
only of a size sufficient to create two or three 
new States, but of a capacity to disturb the orbits 
of all the other stars and drive them into a new 
centre toward other suns, and all this, too, by 
one simple act of legislation, is a thing so mon- 
strous as almost to exceed belief. It is a measure 
devised by a chief magistrate [President Tyler] 
who was not the choice of the people, but who 
is the chief magistrate by accident, for his own 
ambitious views. It was rejected by the Senate, 
after mature deliberation and a thorough discus- 
sion; and it is now brought forward, after an 
hour's consultation, in the committee on foreign 
affairs, and is to be passed with as little consider- 
ation as is ordinarily bestowed on an act to grant 
a salary or create an office. The whole scheme 
is unconstitutional in substance and form; it is 
contrary to the law of nations and a violation of 
the good faith of our own country ; it is eminently 
calculated to involve this country in an unjust 
and dishonourable war. I object to it on account 
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of its relation with domestic slavery. I deny the 
authority of this government to annex a foreign 
State, by any process short of an appeal to the 
people, in the form which the Constitution pre- 
scribes for its amendment." 

Stephen A. Douglas replied to Mr. Winthrop 
warmly, denying that the plan under discussion 
had originated with President Tyler, and as- 
serting that the first proposition to this end 
was made in 1825, by President John Quincy 
Adams, who had authorised his Secretary of 
State, Mr. Clay, to offer a million of dollars, 
in order to secure this valuable acquisition. 
Again, he showed also that President Jack- 
son, through Secretary of State Van Buren, in- 
structed our minister at Mexico to offer five 
millions of dollars for the accomplishment of this 
object. Similar propositions, he showed, were 
made again in 1833 and in 1835 by President 
Jackson. 

These were all undeniable historical truths, as 
we have seen in the early portion of this narra- 
tive. Mr. Douglas also urged the great com- 
mercial advantages which would accrue from the 
annexation of Texas, and called attention to the 
great and increasing markets that would, by this 
means, be opened for northern manufacturers. 
He also urged the greater security to be afforded 
this country by the annexation of this territory, 
through the acquirement of better boundaries 
by this means. He replied to the constitutional 
argument of Mr. Winthrop, and declared himself 
satisfied that Congress had the constitutional 
power to annex foreign territory. He quoted 
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the Louisiana and the Florida annexation as 
proof of the soundness of his position. 

It was in December, 1844, that the joint reso- 
lutions for the annexation of Texas were pre- 
sented in Congress. For nearly three months 
they were the subject of debate in the houses 
of Congress, the Democratic members being their 
earnest advocates, and the Whig members their 
equally earnest opponents. The strength of the 
advocacy of annexation was in the South, and the 
true reason for their insistence, however it might 
be concealed by plausible argument, was to be 
found in the desire of the South and its northern 
allies to place the institution of slavery upon 
a firm and enduring foundation. One conces- 
sion was made to northern feeling, and this, 
doubtless, with the hope of thereby increasing 
the strength of the annexation feeling among 
northern members of Congress. This was a 
concession to the sturdy contention of John 
Quincy Adams for the right of petition and the 
repeal of the rule by which all petitions touch- 
ing upon the abolition of slavery were to be 
tabled, without reference to a committee. 

But this submission to popular clamour was made 
only to redouble the effort of the pro-slavery party 
in Congress to effect Texan annexation. The 
composition and attitude of the incoming Con- 
gress, which was to begin its session in March, 
was not uncertain. James K. Polk of Tennessee 
had been elected President of the United States 
on the Democratic ticket, after an earnest can- 
vass, not unmixed with bitterness, in which the 
question of the annexation of Texas had been a 
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prominent feature. There was scarcely a doubt 
that the new Congress and the new executive 
would push annexation to a speedy consummation 
were it left to their decision. The present Con- 
gress, however, and the present executive were no 
less eager than the incoming powers could be 
to bring to a close the long contest. The fear 
of provoking war with Mexico, by a violation of 
good faith with that power, no longer troubled the 
minds of southern statesmen. The fear of Brit- 
ish intervention for the independence of Texas, 
upon the basis of the abolition of slavery, was 
now paramount. This must be averted at all 
hazards ; and no way seemed open to the accom- 
plishment of this end save speedy annexation, 
with provision for an early admission of Texas as 
a State in the federal Union. The opposition 
was swept away. It was in vain that William H. 
Seward, in a speech made during the presidential 
campaign, in a spirit of warning and divination 
said, "To increase the slaveholding power is 
to subvert the Constitution ; to give a fearful 
preponderance which may, and probably will, be 
speedily followed by demands to which the Demo- 
cratic free-labor States cannot yield, and the 
denial of which will be made the ground of seces- 
sion, nullification, and disunion." In January, 
1845, the resolutions were brought to a vote in 
the House of Representatives, and on the twenty- 
fifth of that month they were adopted by a vote 
of 1 20 to 98. 

Action by the Senate did not immediately fol- 
low. That body had already rejected the Texan 
treaty of annexation, and its attitude toward the 
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joint resolutions of annexation differed only in 
the fact that, whereas a majority of two-thirds is 
required for the ratification of a treaty, a joint 
resolution of the two houses, effecting the same 
result, required a mere majority of votes cast for 
its adoption. Senator Benton of Missouri, who 
had introduced the original resolutions of annexa- 
tion, which provided for the concurrent assent of 
Mexico, now appeared as an opponent of this view. 
The Senator was by no means opposed to the 
annexation of Texas ; but having seen his party a 
victor in a contest, the chief feature of which was 
this augmentation of the slave power in the coun- 
try, he was not willing that the incoming admin- 
istration should be shorn of the glory of the 
accomplishment. He now appeared as an ob- 
structionist, and offered a new bill, which pro- 
vided for the accomplishment of the same result, 
but by a different method. Delay and complica- 
tion were the only results reached by this fresh 
movement, and were doubtless the only results 
contemplated. A compromise followed, and by a 
bare majority of two votes — the vote standing 27 
to 25 — the joint resolutions for the annexation 
of Texas were adopted by the upper house of Con- 
gress. Despite the brilliant eloquence of Rufus 
Choate of Massachusetts, and despite the reso- 
lutions of the general court of his State, con- 
demning annexation of foreign territory by mere 
act of Congress, the resolutions became a law. 

The result had not been reached without a 
severe struggle. In contrast with the attitude of 
Massachusetts, those northern States which had 
cast a majority of votes for the Democratic candi- 
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date in the recent presidential election — notably 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Michigan — had, 
through their legislatures, favoured the measure. 
Virginia assumed a neutral attitude and refused 
to instruct its senators upon the subject. South 
Carolina, on the other hand, always a leader in 
the defence of the institution of slavery, did not 
leave its attitude in doubt ; and open expression 
was given by leaders of the State and formers 
of public opinion to the sentiment, " Annexation 
with union, if we can; without it, if we must." 
At the critical moment a revolution in Mexico 
and the fall of Santa Anna turned the scale. 
Three days before the expiration of President 
Tyler's term of office and the accession of Presi- 
dent Polk, a salute of one hundred guns in front 
of the Capitol at Washington announced the an- 
nexation of Texas. 

The adoption of resolutions of annexation had 
been urged by President Tyler, whose sympathy 
with the pro-slavery element in the country was 
unconcealed, in language glowing in its optimism, 
but in which no reference, however covert, to the 
underlying cause of his anxiety could be dis- 
cerned. In allusion to the recent presidential 
election, its chief issue and its result, he had 
said : — 

" The decision of the people and the States on 
this great and interesting subject has been de- 
cisively manifested. The question of annexation 
has been presented nakedly to their consideration. 
By the treaty itself all collateral and incidental 
issues, which were calculated to divide and dis- 
tract the public councils, were carefully avoided, 
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These were left to the wisdom of the future to 
determine. It presented, I repeat, the isolated 
question of annexation, and in that form it has 
been submitted to the ordeal of public sentiment. 
A controlling majority of the people and a large 
majority of the States have declared in favour of 
immediate annexation. Instructions have thus 
come up to both branches of Congress from their 
respective constituents, in terms the most em- 
phatic. It is the will of both the people and the 
States that Texas shall be annexed to the Union 
promptly and immediately. It may be hoped that 
in carrying into execution the public will thus de- 
clared, all collateral issues may be avoided." 

But although the executive was anxious that 
" all collateral issues " might be avoided in carry- 
ing the plan of annexation into execution, such a 
disposition, in the nature of things, was not possi- 
ble. The joint resolutions for the annexation of 
Texas provided for the erection of the territory 
included within the limits of the Republic of 
Texas into a new State, to be called the State 
of Texas, with a republican form of government 
to be adopted by the people of said Republic 
by deputies in convention assembled. The new 
State was to be formed subject to the adjust- 
ment by the United States of questions of boun- 
daries, and the constitution to be adopted should 
be submitted to Congress for ratification. Public 
lands within the State were to remain its prop- 
erty, the increment therefrom to be applied to the 
extinguishment of the public debt. It was pro- 
vided that new States, not exceeding four in 
number, in addition to the State of Texas, might, 
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by the consent of that State, be formed out of the 
territory thereof; but it was provided that such 
States as might be formed out of that portion of 
said territory lying south of 36 ° 30' north, com- 
monly known as the Missouri Compromise line, 
should be admitted to the Union with or without 
slavery, as the people of each of those States 
should desire. In States formed of territory 
north of that line slavery should be prohibited. 

Upon the last day of his term of office Presi- 
dent Tyler despatched his nephew as a special 
messenger, bearing to the authorities of Texas 
the official intelligence of the action of the Amer- 
ican Congress. The response of that government 
was its assent to the provisions of the joint reso- 
lutions and its consent that the people and terri- 
tory of the Republic of Texas might be erected 
into a new State of the federal Union, to be 
called the State of Texas. On the fourth day of 
July, 1845, by the passage of this ordinance, the 
consummation of the annexation of Texas to the 
territory of the United States was accomplished. 

Erection of the new Territory into a State was 
not long delayed. On the twenty-ninth of De- 
cember, 1845, — a constitution having in the mean- 
time been adopted, — by formal resolution the 
State of Texas was admitted to the Union " on 
an equal footing with the original States, in all 
respects whatever." The territory added to the 
area of the United States by this acquisition 
included that covered by the present State of 
Texas, and in addition the region extending west- 
ward to the upper waters of the Rio Grande, and 
northward to the river Arkansas, including a con- 
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siderable portion of the present territory of New 
Mexico, a small portion of Colorado, and a cor- 
ner of Kansas. In the year 1850 the State of 
Texas was reduced to its present dimensions by 
ceding to the United States the remaining por- 
tion of its domains for the sum of 16,000,000 
dollars. By the original annexation the area of 
the United States was increased by 371,063 
square miles. With the exception of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase it was the largest in area of the 
annexed territories yet acquired. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE MEXICAN CESSION 

The careful student of history cannot fail to 
perceive that, save the region occupied by the 
English and Dutch settlements along the At- 
lantic seaboard, the French colonies in Canada, 
and the Russian possessions in Alaska, the entire 
continent of North America was once dominated 
by Spain. By its sale to France of the province 
of Louisiana, the claim of that nation to the 
great Mississippi Valley was extinguished. By 
its cession of the Floridas to the United States, 
and its almost simultaneous loss of its colony of 
Mexico, its power disappeared from the Atlantic 
coast and from the Gulf, leaving to its control 
only its West Indian possessions. With the loss 
of Mexico in 1823, was lost to Spain also that 
vast region to the westward of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and extending thence to the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean. This was, at the point of time 
covered by the negotiations for Texan annexa- 
tion, almost an unknown country. It is true that, 
as long ago as the year 1835, President Jackson, 
impelled, it is probable, more by the thought of 
procuring a Pacific coast outlet for our country 
than by a belief in the intrinsic value of the 
region itself, proposed to the government of Mex- 
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ico to purchase the territory lying east and north 
of a line drawn from the Gulf of Mexico along 
the eastern bank of the Rio Grande to the thirty- 
seventh parallel of north latitude, and thence to 
the Pacific Ocean. This would have included 
the region covered by the present State of Texas, 
portions of New Mexico and Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, and the northerly half of California, the 
latter comprehending the city and bay of San 
Francisco. This negotiation was not successful. 
The explorations of Fremont by land, and of 
Commodore Charles Wilkes by sea, served to add 
much to human knowledge concerning this re- 
gion; but its infinite possibilities in agriculture 
and its boundless wealth in minerals were then 
unsuspected. 

The conquest of Mexico by Cortez in 15 14, 
and the exploring expeditions of Marcos de Niza 
in 1535, of Coronado in 1540, and, by sea, of Her- 
nando de Alarcon in the same year, seemed to 
establish the claim of Spain to this region — a 
claim fifty years before vaguely set up through the 
absurd bull of Rodrigo Borgia. Beyond the tacit 
surrender of the region to the control of the friars, 
Spain had done little to advance its claim. Even 
as late as 1830 the city of San Francisco, upon 
the chief harbour of the Pacific coast, contained a 
population of not more than two hundred Spanish 
officers, soldiers, and priests. Of this settlement 
the mission of San Francisco de los Dolores 
formed the principal part. The settlement of the 
city of Santa Fe dates, it is true, from the year 
1640, but at neither of these points did Spain 
make distinctive attempts to found important 
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colonial settlements. In the year 1812 a Russian 
settlement — the consent of Spain being first 
gained — was established at Bodega, on the Cali- 
fornia coast. This was a fur-trading and fishing 
station. Forty miles distant from Bodega, beyond 
the San Sebastian river, these Russian settlers 
built a trading fort, which they called Fort Slawi- 
anski, but which the Mexicans called " Fort of 
Ross." The Russian flag was here raised, and 
although no formal claim was ever made by the 
Czar to this region, during the Mexican revolt 
against Spanish rule the Russians assumed to be 
the actual proprietors of the territory which they 
occupied. A military governor appointed by the 
Czar was in command, and so well was this colony 
cared for by the home government that in the 
year 1842 fully one-sixth of the entire white popu- 
lation of California were of this settlement 

The attitude of the United States toward Mex- 
ico, in the discussion of the Texas affair, was 
not overlooked by foreign governments. England 
had missed its opportunity of extending its rule 
over the valley of the Mississippi when Napoleon 
forestalled a probable British military occupa- 
tion of that region and sold the Louisiana terri- 
tory to the United States. Great Britain was now 
looking with earnest, longing eyes toward Cali- 
fornia, awaiting an opportunity or a pretext for 
its occupation. European statesmen saw in the 
approaching annexation of Texas to the United 
States, without the consent of Mexico, a certain 
casus belli; and a war between Mexico and the 
United States might, perhaps, afford a pretext for 
landing British forces upon the Pacific coast and 
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for thus occupying California soil. This pretext 
was to be the collection of the Mexican debt due 
to British subjects. France, too, remembered its 
loss of Canada by the sword, and in commercial 
prestige its equally disastrous loss of Louisiana 
through more peaceful measures. In 1841 Mar- 
shal Soult, the French minister of war, despatched 
to California M. Duflot de Mofras, an attache of 
the French mission to Mexico. This diplomatic 
official remained in that region for two years, 
making a thorough exploration, reporting, doubt- 
less, to his chief. A few years later, when war 
actually existed, an American fleet under Com- 
modore Sloat was hovering about the California 
coast, closely watching, and as closely watched 
by, a British fleet, both anxiously awaiting the 
denouement. 

On the fourth day of March, 1845, James K. 
Polk was inaugurated President of the United 
States. In his inaugural address he said to the 
people of the country and to the world : " While 
the Chief Magistrate and the popular branch of 
Congress are elected for short terms, by the suf- 
frages of those millions who must in their own 
persons bear all the burdens and miseries of war, 
our government cannot be otherwise than pacific. 
Foreign powers should therefore look on the 
annexation of Texas to the United States, not as 
the conquest of a nation seeking to extend her 
dominions by arms and violence, but as the 
peaceful acquisition of a territory once her own, 
by adding another member to our confederation, 
with the consent of that member, thereby dimin- 
ishing the chances of war and opening to them 
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new and ever increasing markets for their prod- 
ucts." On the assembling of Congress in the 
succeeding December, President Polk, in his mes- 
sage to that body, again alluded to the annex- 
ation of Texas, characterising it as "a bloodless 
achievement" " No arm of force," said he, " has 
been raised to produce the result. The sword 
has had no part in the victory." And yet none 
knew better than he that the sword was putting 
on, even then, a keener edge, preparing for the 
conflict that was to come. 

" I regret to inform you," said President Polk 
in the same message, " that our relations with 
Mexico, since your last session, have not been 
of the amicable character which it is our desire 
to cultivate with all foreign nations. On the 
sixth day of March last the Mexican envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the 
United States made a formal protest in the name 
of his government against the joint resolution 
passed by Congress for the annexation of Texas 
to the United States, which he chose to regard 
as a violation of the rights of Mexico, and in con- 
sequence of it he demanded his passports. He 
was informed that the government of the United 
States did not consider this joint resolution as a 
violation of any of the rights of Mexico, or that it 
afforded any just cause of offence to his govern- 
ment ; that the Republic of Texas was an inde- 
pendent power, owing no allegiance to Mexico, 
and constituting no part of her territory or right- 
ful sovereignty and jurisdiction. He was also 
assured that it was the sincere desire of this 
government to maintain with that of Mexico 
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relations of peace and good understanding. 
That functionary, however, notwithstanding these 
representations and assurances, abruptly termi- 
nated his mission and shortly afterward left the 
country. Our envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Mexico was refused all official 
intercourse with that government, and remaining 
several months, by the permission of his own 
government, he returned to the United States. 
Thus by the acts of Mexico all diplomatic inter- 
course between the two countries was suspended. 
" Since that time Mexico has until recently 
occupied an attitude of hostility toward the 
United States, has been marshalling and organis- 
ing armies, issuing proclamations, and avowing 
the intention to make war on the United States, 
either by an open declaration, or by invading 
Texas. Both the Congress and convention of 
the people of Texas invited this government to 
send an army into that territory to protect and 
defend them against the menaced attack. The 
moment the terms of annexation were accepted 
by Texas, the latter became so far a part of our 
own country as to make it our duty to afford 
such protection and defence. I therefore deemed 
it proper, as a precautionary measure, to order a 
strong squadron to the coast of Mexico, and to 
concentrate an efficient military force on the 
western frontier of Texas. Our army was ordered 
to take position in the country between the 
Nueces and the Del Norte, and to repel any in- 
vasion of the Texan territory which might be 
attempted by the Mexican forces. Our squadron 
in the Gulf was ordered to cooperate with the 
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army. But though our army and navy were placed 
in a position to defend our own and the rights 
of Texas, they were ordered to commit no act of 
hostility against Mexico, unless she declared war, 
or was herself the aggressor, by striking the first 
blow. The result has been that Mexico has 
made no aggressive movement, and our military 
and naval commanders have executed their orders 
with such discretion that the peace of the two 
republics has not been disturbed." 

After making this plain statement of facts and 
conditions, President Polk continued at length in 
discussion of the relations between Mexico and 
the United States. He declared that Texas had 
declared and maintained for nine years her inde- 
pendence of Mexican rule ; that this independence 
had been acknowledged by the United States and 
by the powers of Europe ; and that claims of the 
people of the United States against Mexico, for 
grievances in the spoliation of commerce, have 
remained long unredressed. A commission ap- 
pointed in 1840 to adjudicate these claims had 
found a verdict of upward of two millions of 
dollars against Mexico — claims which had been 
acknowledged by that power, but a portion of 
them remained unsettled. The attitude of men- 
ace being maintained for many months, President 
Polk states that he demanded of Mexico to know 
its intentions. In November, 1843, answer was 
returned that Mexico was contented to resume 
diplomatic relations with the United States. The 
war cloud thus appeared about to disperse, and the 
sun of peace again to shine. 

But President Polk did not tell the nation the 
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whole story of our relations with Mexico. He did 
not tell that for more than a year past extensive 
warlike preparations had been in progress in the 
United States; that the navy had been largely 
augmented. When he stated that a strong squad- 
ron had been detailed to patrol the Mexican coast, 
he did not also state that another squadron had 
been despatched to the Pacific, and that it was 
hovering about the California coast. He did not 
inform the people that, three years before, Com- 
modore Jones, in command of this naval force, 
had raised the flag of the United States in 
Monterey Bay, and had taken formal possession 
of this portion of Mexican soil while yet the two 
nations were at profound peace. It is true that 
President Tyler had disavowed this act, but yet 
it had constituted an act of aggression, at which 
Mexico had been justly provoked and alarmed. 

The intimation that Mexico would resume the 
interrupted diplomatic relations was promptly met 
by President Polk. John Slidell of Louisiana was 
promptly appointed to the Mexican mission. Years 
after the name of Slidell attained an international 
notoriety, through his connection with the famous 
" Trent affair." The private instructions given the 
new minister were, it was believed, to the end that 
negotiations for the purchase of California by the 
United States should be pushed, if it were possible, 
to a successful issue. These instructions were to 
the effect that peace was to be offered to Mexico 
upon the terms of a cession of New Mexico, and 
the establishment of a boundary line at the Rio 
Grande and to the forty-second parallel of north 
latitude. For this cession he was empowered to 
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offer the sum of $5,000,000. For the cession of 
California he was to agree to the assumption by 
the United States of claims of American citizens 
against Mexico, and the payment of $25,000,000; 
and for the cession of the bay and harbour of 
San Francisco, and the Mexican territory to the 
northward of that point, he was empowered to 
offer the sum of $20,000,000. 

But Slidell's mission to Mexico was brief and 
inglorious. Mexico declined to receive and to 
treat with him. He found the war spirit ram- 
pant, and the Mexican government ill disposed to 
treat, in any friendly manner, for the cession of 
territory. The minister's credentials were broader 
in their terms than had been anticipated by the 
Mexican Secretary of State. It was plain to Mr. 
Slidell that it was impossible for him to be useful 
in his position, and after a few weeks of residence 
at the Mexican capital he requested his passports 
and withdrew. 

In the meantime the American forces under 
General Taylor were instructed to maintain their 
position upon the Rio Grande, and the fleet in 
the Gulf was not weakened. James Buchanan, 
Secretary of State, had kept in close touch with 
Minister Slidell, with instructions to discover, if 
possible, whether the powers of Europe were 
planning to intervene in Mexico's behalf, in case 
hostilities should ensue. In no wise were the in- 
structions of Slidell pacific in their nature, but 
rather were they designed to seek for pretexts, 
on the part of the United States, for "energetic 
measures" should the overtures for the purchase 
of the coveted territory be met with coldness. 
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The return of Slidell was interpreted as a sig- 
nal that pacific measures for the acquisition of 
Mexican territory were of no avail. The spirit 
of conquest, dominated by the spirit of slavery, 
was in full possession of the ruling party in the 
nation. The troops of Taylor, emerging from the 
territory between the Rio Grande and the Nueces, 
reached the shore of the Gulf. Threatening 
Matamoros, always a Mexican city and never 
claimed by Texas, the American army began a 
blockade of the river at this point. The Mexi- 
can general, Arista, nothing loath, accepted the 
gauntlet thus thrown down. An American 
scouting party was attacked by Mexicans; and 
thus provoked through the deliberate plans of 
Polk, Mexico had struck the first blow, and given 
what seemed a plausible pretext for a declaration 
of war. 

On the eleventh of May, 1846, in a special mes- 
sage to Congress, President Polk declared that 
the Mexican government, " after a long-continued 
series of menaces, have at last invaded our terri- 
tory and shed the blood of our fellow-citizens on 
our own soil." After a lengthy statement of the 
Slidell affair, and of the movement of our troops, 
"under positive instructions to abstain from all 
aggressive acts toward Mexico," Mr. Polk an- 
nounced that Mexico had formally declared war 
against the United States, and that the two na- 
tions were now at war. " We are called upon," 
he declared, " by every consideration of duty and 
patriotism, to vindicate with decision the honour, 
the rights, and the interests of our country." He 
asked that authority should be given to raise 
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volunteer troops to serve for not less than six or 
twelve months, and recommended " that a liberal 
provision be made for sustaining our entire mili- 
tary force and furnishing it with supplies and 
munitions of war." 

Congress replied to this warlike message by 
making, on the succeeding day, a formal declara- 
tion of war, as already existing by the act of 
Mexico itself, appropriated $10,000,000 to prose- 
cute the war, and authorised the enlistment of fifty 
thousand volunteer troops. 

California, already occupied by large numbers 
of colonists from the United States, bade fair 
to follow in the track which Houston and his 
followers had marked out for Texas. Fre- 
mont, then a young captain of infantry, had 
led two expeditions for exploration through the 
country. Early in 1841 he was again in Cali- 
fornia, in command of a third expedition, es- 
corted this time by armed troops. Meanwhile an 
American naval force was hovering about the 
California coast, its commander well aware of the 
impending conflict ; and with a watchful eye 
upon its movements hovered about also a Brit- 
ish squadron, lest the rapidly growing offspring 
of Britain should gain the commercial prestige 
which a Pacific coast-line would undoubtedly 
give. 

Thus by land the American forces defied the 
authority of Castro, the Mexican governor, and 
made the conquest of California from this point 
sure. American, British, and French consuls in 
California had struggled each to offer to the 
people of California the most tempting sugges- 
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tions for annexation to their respective nations. 
But the day of peaceful persuasion was past. It 
was the middle of May when the mutual declara- 
tions of war were made. Modern invention had 
not at that day given to the world the telegraph, 
and means of communication between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific seaboard were crude. Commo- 
dore Sloat, in command of the Pacific squadron, 
had long before received orders for an aggres- 
sive movement against the coast, in the event of 
a declaration of war. He did not wait for the 
reception of official news of the incidents of May. 
He heard of the skirmish on the banks of the 
Rio Grande, before Matamoros, and of the ad- 
vance of General Taylor. The British fleet, 
under Commodore Seymour, lay almost within 
view. He determined to delay no longer, and, 
on the seventh of July, 184^, entering the bay 
of Monterey, he demanded the surrender of that 
city, and raised the flag of the United States over 
California, at the moment when the British fleet, 
its commander alarmed at the American move- 
ment, entered the bay. 

Meantime the war had opened with vigour; 
but by no means was it universally popular. 
Said Columbus Delano of Ohio, in a debate in 
the House of Representatives, on a bill for the 
support of the army, " We are in the midst of a 
war which we have engaged in without authority 
of law, and without being in the right, but I am 
now ready to go shoulder to shoulder with all 
those who sustain the honour of the country." 
An acrimonious debate followed, in which the 
President and his policy were alternately con- 
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demned and defended. It was charged by op- 
ponents of the President that the war was brought 
on by his unconstitutional acts, and the epithet 
"usurper" was freely applied to him. When, 
however, the bill for the support of the army was 
put upon its passage, it was found that, however 
bitter had been the opposition to the course of 
the administration, not a single member was will- 
ing to appear as an open enemy of the country. 
Without a dissenting voice the bill was passed. 

The occupation of the province of New Mexico, 
and the capture of its chief city, Santa Fe, closely 
followed the capture of California. The war con- 
tinued, but the object desired to be attained by 
the administration was now already accomplished. 
It remained, by arms and by diplomacy, to retain 
possession of the territory which had been so 
promptly seized. So vigorously was the war 
waged, and so uniform were the victories of the 
American forces, that before the close of the 
year 1846 the result of the conflict was no longer 
doubtful. In December, on the assembling of 
Congress, President Polk, quoting the Louisiana 
and the Florida affairs as precedents, asked that 
the sum of $3,000,000 should be placed at the 
disposal of the executive, to be employed as 
might be required in the settlement of existing 
difficulties with Mexico. Although it was not 
distinctly so averred, it was understood that this 
money, if appropriated, was to be employed in 
some manner in the acquisition of territory. So 
well was this understood that when, a few months 
before, the President had made a similar request 
for an appropriation of the sum of $2,000,000, the 
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bill for making the appropriation was passed by 
the House of Representatives with a * rider " pro- 
posed by David Wilmot of Pennsylvania. This 
was the famous " Wilmot Proviso," and provided 
that slavery should be forever prohibited in the 
territory to be acquired from Mexico, by virtue 
of the sum thus to be made available. 

The bill, with the proposed amendment, failed 
of adoption in the Senate, although it passed 
the House by a majority of nineteen. When, in 
response to the renewed request of the President, 
a bill was introduced in February, 1847, providing 
for the appropriation of the sum of $3,000,000, " to 
bring the war with Mexico to a speedy and honour- 
able conclusion," the Wilmot Proviso was revived. 
Again an earnest debate ensued, consuming, at 
this time, several days of the session of Congress. 
In this debate the attitudes of the North and the 
South were distinctly defined. Senator Colquitt 
of Georgia, in allusion to the Wilmot Proviso, 
employed this significant language: — 

" Nor will I shrink back at the frightful spectre 
of fanaticism, nor yield a right to escape its foulest 
machinations. No, sir ! The God that guided and 
shielded the country in its fearful struggle for in- 
dependence is still our God ! Many a paltry, time- 
serving politician, who estimates his selfish purposes 
higher than the Constitution of his country, will be 
dead, and many others will be driven from the 
councils of the nations, shrouded with that black 
and bloody mantle with which they threatened to 
obscure the bright prospects of their country. I 
shall oppose every proposition by which the prog- 
ress of the war may be checked by unnecessary 
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or mischievous anticipation. But I must say to 
those gentlemen who flatter themselves that now 
or hereafter the South will suffer herself to be 
degraded to preserve friendly relations with the 
North, that they make a sad miscalculation. I 
know the South and the feelings of her generous 
people. They will lay no burdens upon other 
sections of the Union. They will require no 
sacrifices, make no exactions. They love the 
Union and will labour to preserve it, so long 
as it can be preserved consistently with honour. 
But with all their devotion to the Union there 
is not a man, woman, or child among them but 
would sooner see the bright, sunny South riven 
by an earthquake from the continent, and floating 
like an iceberg upon the ocean, than see her sons 
submit to outrage and degradation. This fair 
land of ours should be the peaceful patrimony 
of a band of brothers. The South earnestly and 
honestly desires to preserve and strengthen the 
golden chain that binds us together; and when 
its links shall be severed by the ruthless folly of 
fanaticism, the blow will not be given by a south- 
ern arm, while she will receive its infliction with 
unflinching firmness and unfeigned regret." 

Early in this notable debate Daniel Webster, 
in the Senate, offered resolutions to the effect 
that the war then existing with Mexico ought not 
to be prosecuted for the acquisition of territory to 
form new States to be added to the Union, and 
that it ought to be signified to the government 
of Mexico that the government of the United 
States did not desire to dismember the Republic 
of Mexico, and that it is ready to treat for peace, 
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for a liberal adjustment of boundaries, and for 
just indemnity due by either government to the 
citizens of the other. 

Four days later John C. Calhoun of South 
Carolina presented a series of resolutions declar- 
ing that " the enactment of any law, which should 
directly, or by its effects, deprive the citizens of 
any of the States of the Union from emigrating 
with their property into any of the Territories of 
the United States, would be a violation of the 
Constitution and the rights of the States from 
which such citizens emigrated." In a speech full 
of earnestness, Mr. Calhoun presented these reso- 
lutions. He exposed the plans of the senators 
from the non-slaveholding States, in their con- 
tinued protestations against the extension of 
slavery into the Territories. He showed the 
alarming increase of strength in the opposition to 
slavery, and the fact that, should these machina- 
tions succeed, the further increase of slave territory 
would be impossible, while the almost indefinite 
expansion of free State territory would be certain. 
He attacked the administration as wholly respon- 
sible for the war then in progress. 

Senator Thomas H. Benton of Missouri, a few 
days later, replied to this last-named allegation in 
a lengthy and elaborate speech, in which he con- 
sidered the war and its causes in their historic 
aspect, and deliberately charged that upon the 
head of Calhoun rested the responsibility for the 
war. " Upon this evidence now given," said 
Senator Benton, " drawn from his public official 
acts alone, he [Calhoun] stands the undisputed 
author and architect of that calamity. History 
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will so write him down. Inexorable history, with 
her pen of iron and tablets of brass, will so write 
him down; and two thousand years hence, and 
three thousand years hence, the boy at his lessons 
shall learn it in the book that, as Helen was the 
cause of the Trojan, and Antony the cause of the 
Roman civil war, and Lord North made the war 
of the Revolution, just so certainly is John C. 
Calhoun the author of the present war between 
the United States and Mexico." 

The debate disclosed the certainty of the de- 
signs of the administration and of the advocates 
of slavery and its extension. Although the bill 
to appropriate the sum of $3,000,000 was finally 
passed, without the amendment of the Wilmot 
Proviso, it was not with the same unanimity with 
which Congress had provided the sinews of war. 
The passage of this bill was almost the last act 
of the Twenty-ninth Congress. It was plainly the 
intent to annex to the domain of the United 
States the territory covered by California and 
New Mexico, and to annex it, if not distinctively 
as slave territory, at least unhampered by any 
restrictions concerning the " peculiar institution." 
Although our armies had been successful in the 
field, and the country was ablaze with enthusiasm 
over the victories of our arms, there was a well- 
settled conviction that the claims of the President, 
that the war had been forced upon us by Mexico, 
were but a pretence. It was generally under- 
stood, and this belief was intensified by the Presi- 
dent's frank avowal a few months later, that the war 
had been provoked for territorial aggrandisement, 
in the interest of slavery. And so, although th§ 
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country had grandly met the call of the President 
for volunteers, and had resounded with enthusiasm 
at the successes of our army in the field, the ad- 
ministration itself had not gained in popularity. 
In the House of Representatives which had 
declared war there had been a majority of sixty 
of the President's political party; in that which 
had succeeded it that party was in a minority of 
eight. So potent was the feeling that it found 
expression in a resolution introduced in the House 
of Representatives, declaring that the war with 
Mexico was " unnecessarily and unconstitutionally 
begun by the President of the United States." 
" I concur in that sentiment," said Daniel Webster 
in the Senate ; " I hold that to be the most recent 
and authentic expression of the will and opinion 
of the majority of the people of the United 
States. . . . We want no extension of territory; 
we want no accession of new States. The country 
is already large enough." 

"That Congress contemplated the acquisition 
of territorial indemnity," frankly wrote Polk in 
his third annual message to Congress, in Decem- 
ber, 1847, "when that body made provision for 
the prosecution of the war is obvious. Congress 
could not, when in May, 1846, it appropriated 
$10,000,000, and authorised the President to em- 
ploy the militia and naval and military forces of 
the United States and to accept the services of 
fifty thousand volunteers to enable him to prose- 
cute the war, and, when, at their last session, and 
after our army had invaded Mexico, they made 
additional appropriations and authorised the rais- 
ing of additional troops for the same purpose, 
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have intended that no indemnity was to be ob- 
tained from Mexico at the conclusion of the war ; 
and yet it was certain that if no Mexican territory 
should be acquired, no indemnity could be ob- 
tained. It is further manifest that Congress con- 
templated territorial indemnity, from the fact that, 
at their last session, an act was passed, upon the ex- 
ecutive recommendation, appropriating $3,000,000 
with that express object" 

Soon after the capture of California and New 
Mexico, and its declaration to be United States 
territory, a civil government was formed, with 
Charles Bent as governor by appointment of the 
President. But the people of the region did not 
readily submit to the new order. On the twenty- 
sixth of December, 1846, Governor Bent informed 
the government at Washington that he had re- 
ceived information of a conspiracy forming among 
the Mexican residents to expel the troops of the 
United States and the civil authorities from the 
Territory. Less than two months later than 
the date of this communication, Governor Bent 
was assailed in his dwelling in the town of Don 
Fernando de Taos by a company of Indians of 
the Taos pueblo, aided by Mexican inhabitants 
of the town, and murdered with great cruelty. 
Lesser officials of the Territory, among them the 
sheriff and attorney, were also killed. Some of 
these officials were Americans, others Mexicans 
holding office under American appointment. 

These murders were the signal for a general 
uprising against the authority of the United 
States, a considerable number of the insurgents 
marching on Santa F6. An American military 
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force stationed at that place encountered the in- 
surgent body at Canada and La Embuda, defeat- 
ing them at both places with considerable loss. 
The insurgents in Don Fernando were also at- 
tacked and scattered. Taking refuge in the town 
of Pueblo de Taos near by, they were there at- 
tacked and defeated, although strongly fortified 
within adobe walls. In these encounters, which 
occurred in January and February, 1847, the 
leaders of the insurgents were killed, which cir- 
cumstance served to bring the insurrection prac- 
tically to a close, although a guerilla warfare was 
kept up for some months. 

The war with Mexico was not prosecuted with- 
out vigorous remonstrances on the part of those 
who saw in it nothing save unholy aggression 
against a weaker neighbour. So vigorous did 
these become that President Polk found it neces- 
sary to remonstrate openly against these utter- 
ances as being those of people willing to give aid 
and comfort to the national enemy. Notwith- 
standing the clamours of the opposition, the war 
was pushed with vigour as the best method of 
securing peace. With the entrance of the army 
of Scott into the Mexican capital, the power of 
Mexico's resistance was broken, and that nation 
succumbed to the inevitable. In September, 1847, 
the war was practically ended. 

Annexation of the conquered and already occu- 
pied territory was now demanded. That such 
had been the intent of Congress, at the declara- 
tion of war, was, as we have seen, the belief of 
Polk. Such, certainly, had been his own intent. 
Annexation of a new and vast territory was in- 
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evitable, and the fears of the opponents of slavery 
were excited to the utmost. Despite the failure 
of the Wilmot Proviso, an attempt was made by 
its friends, still once more, to preserve the new 
Territories to freedom. On the twenty-eighth of 
February, 1848, Harvey Putnam, a representative 
from New York, introduced into the House of 
Representatives this preamble and resolution : — 

Whereas, In the settlement of the difficulties pending 
between this country and Mexico, territory may be ac- 
quired in which slavery does not now exist, and whereas, 
Congress, in the organisation of a Territorial govern- 
ment, at an early period of our political history, estab- 
lished a principle worthy of imitation in all future time, 
forbidding the existence of slavery in a free Territory ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That in any territory which may be ac- 
quired from Mexico, over which shall be established 
territorial governments, slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude, except as a punishment for crime, whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted, should be forever 
prohibited ; and that, in any act or resolution establish- 
ing such governments, a fundamental provision ought to 
be inserted to that effect. 

The strength of the sentiment in opposition to 
all movements of this kind is shown in the fact 
that this resolution, without a word of debate, was 
laid on the table by a vote of 105 to 92. 

In September, 1847, as already noted, the end 
of the war was in full view. The result had 
never for a moment been doubtful. The strug- 
gle had been a constant series of victories for the 
American arms, and Mexico saw the inevitable 
result. On the second of September, 1847, 
Nicholas P. Trist, chief clerk of the Department 
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of State, who had been commissioned by Presi- 
dent Polk to proceed to Mexico and attempt to 
negotiate a peace, met the commissioners of 
Mexico appointed for a like purpose. The de- 
mands of the United States, as the basis upon 
which a peace would be granted, were greater 
than Mexico would at first accept, and Mr. 
Trist's mission failed, and he was recalled. A 
temporary armistice was granted, but this was 
soon broken by Mexico, and hostilities were re- 
sumed in a desultory manner. On the twenty- 
second of November, 1847, Mexico formally 
signified its desire for peace, and negotiations for 
a treaty were resumed. As before, Mr. Trist 
represented the United States in the negotia- 
tions; the commissioners on behalf of Mexico 
were Don Luis Gonzaga Cuevas, Don Bernardo 
Conto, and Don Miguel Atristam. 

Exactly three months later President Polk 
submitted to the Senate for its consideration, 
with a view to its ratification, a treaty of peace, 
friendship, limits, and settlement. This had been 
signed at the city of Guadalupe Hidalgo, on the 
second day of February. Although in its main 
feature — which accomplished the cession of 
California and New Mexico to the United States 
— the wishes and desires of President Polk and 
the southern party in Congress were fulfilled, in 
some minor points the views of the administra- 
tion and, as it proved, of Congress also, were not 
met. The treaty was, therefore, ratified, with 
amendments, and the President appointed a 
board of commissioners, consisting of Hon. 
Ambrose H. Sevier, a senator of the United 
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States for Arkansas, and Hon. Nathaniel Clifford 
of Maine, his attorney-general, to proceed to 
Mexico, explain to the Mexican government the 
effect of the amendments proposed to the treaty, 
and endeavour to procure its ratification as 
amended. The somewhat unusual proceeding 
of appointing new commissioners to negotiate 
these supplementary proceedings, although Mr. 
Trist was still in Mexico, is explainable when the 
extraordinary conduct of that gentleman is re- 
called. It will be remembered that, failing in 
the negotiation of a treaty in September, 1847, 
the commissioner had been recalled. He, how- 
ever, did not return, but remained in Mexico, 
still assuming the character of a commissioner 
to negotiate a treaty, and awaiting developments. 
That he had been recalled was perfectly well 
known to the Mexican government. When, 
therefore, in November, it proceeded to negotiate 
a treaty with him as a commissioner of the United 
States, Mexico committed the extraordinary ir- 
regularity of negotiating that important docu- 
ment with a person empowered with no authority 
from the government which he assumed to repre- 
sent. When, in February, 1848, Mr. Trist for- 
warded to Secretary of State Buchanan the draft 
of a treaty of peace and settlement between the 
United States and Mexico, signed by himself as 
a duly authorised commissioner, President Polk 
was not a little annoyed and somewhat disposed 
to repudiate it. He perceived, however, that, by 
the terms of the treaty, the chief object for which 
the war had been waged had been accomplished, 
and he realised that, however technically faulty 
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might be the treaty, in the view of the United 
States it had, beyond doubt, been signed by the 
Mexican commissioners in entire good faith. 
Justice to Mexico, therefore, required that Mr. 
Polk should overlook the impudence of his former 
commissioner, and accept the treaty as regularly 
executed. 

The commissioners proceeded to the city of 
Queretaro, then the seat of the Mexican govern- 
ment, and at once laid the amended treaty before 
it. It was the fifth of May, 1884, when Messrs. 
Sevier and Clifford reached Queretaro. On the 
same day the amended treaty was submitted to the 
Mexican Senate, and it was ratified by a vote of 
33 to 5. A protocol, embodying the amendments 
proposed by the Senate of the United States, was 
executed, and the formalities by which peace had 
been obtained, and a large tract of territory added 
to the federal Union, were concluded. 

In the message of President Polk, already 
quoted, it was made plain that, in any settlement 
of the existing difficulties with Mexico, it was the 
design of the administration to demand a terri- 
torial indemnity. In the progress of the discus- 
sion upon the three million bill, it had been 
suggested by both Cass and Calhoun that if in 
any cession of territory to be demanded as the 
price of peace, its value should exceed the amount 
of a suitable indemnity, the difference should be 
paid to Mexico in cash. It was for this purpose 
that the appropriation of $3,000,000 was made. 
By the twelfth article of the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, the United States engaged to compen- 
sate Mexico — presumably the excess of valuation 
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of the territory ceded, above a fair indemnity, in 
the sum of $15,000,000, The $3,000,000 placed 
in the hands of the executive by the act of 
March 3, 1847, was at once employed in making 
the first cash payment to Mexico, in liquidation 
of this obligation thus assumed. The remaining 
$12,000,000 was engaged to be paid in four 
equal annual instalments, with interest at the rate 
of six per cent per annum. j. 

On the thirtieth day of May, 18^8, at Queretaro, 
the ratifications of the treaty were formally ex- 
changed, and the first instalment of the payment 
agreed upon was soon after paid at the City of 
Mexico. At six o'clock in the morning of the 
twelfth day of June, 1848, the flag of the United 
States, which had been raised over the castle of 
Chapultepec by a victorious army, was formally 
lowered and the colours of Mexico were restored 
to their staff, amid salutes to both. The army 
of the United States was at once withdrawn, and 
Mexico, with lessened domains, was once more at 
peace. On the fourth day of July, 1848, the proc- 
lamation of President Polk formally brought to 
a close the Mexican War. 

Fifty years have passed ; the verdict of history 
has been made up. The attitude of Calhoun, the 
high priest of slavery, was undisguised. It was 
his wish, at the beginning of the war, that events 
should so shape themselves that its result would 
be territorial aggrandisement, and for the purpose 
of strengthening the slave power in the country 
The behest of that power was obeyed by our com- 
missioner who negotiated the treaty of peace. 
The Mexican constitution prohibited slavery, and 
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this prohibition was the true cause of the revolt of 
Mexico's province of Texas. When, during the 
progress of the peace negotiations, the Mexican 
commissioners moved for the insertion of an article 
which should provide that the territory to be ceded 
should remain forever free, Commissioner Trist 
steadily refused to entertain such a proposition. 
" If," he declared, " the territory should be in- 
creased tenfold in value," — so wrote Trist to 
James Buchanan, — "and, besides, covered all 
over a foot thick with pure gold, on the single 
condition that slavery should be excluded there- 
from, the proposition would not be entertained, 
nor would I think for a moment of communicating 
it to the President." 1 

The newly acquired territory proved of immense 
commercial value to the United States, as bringing 
under its control a large extent of coast border- 
ing upon the Pacific Ocean, with two important 
seaports. Its mineral wealth, barely suspected 
when annexation occurred, was speedily developed. 
Its agricultural riches, a possibility of the future 
then unsuspected, added immensely to the wealth 
and resources of the country. The advantages 
to the nation which have accrued from this terri- 
torial acquisition have been incalculable. The 
fears of the opponents of the annexation proved 
groundless ; the desires and aspirations of its pro- 
moters proved fruitless, for no portion of the 
newly acquired territory ever proved available 
for the extension of slavery. 

The territory acquired by the Mexican cession 
comprised the region now covered by the States 

1 Rhodes, I, 93 ; Von Hoist, III, 334 ; Henry Wilson, II, 2$, 
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of California, Nevada, and Utah, the southwestern 
portion of Wyoming; Colorado, west of the Rocky 
Mountains ; and Arizona and New Mexico, north 
of the Gila and west of the Rio Grande. In all 
it comprised 522,568 square miles. Its cost to the 
national government was $15,000,000. 

California at the time of its annexation to the 
United States was sparsely settled. By the cen- 
sus of 1850, two years after annexation, it had less 
than 100,000 inhabitants. No formal ceremonies 
of transfer of sovereignty were held, since at the 
ratification of the treaty of cession and the decla- 
ration the entire region ceded was held by the 
United States by military occupation. Until the 
time of the admission of California to the Union 
as a State, this military occupation and control 
continued, with General Benet Riley as military 
governor. No territorial government was ever 
formed, although various bills to that effect were 
introduced into Congress by John M. Clayton, 
Caleb B. Smith, and others. In September, 1849, 
the military governor summoned a constitutional 
convention to meet at Monterey. This conven- 
tion continued in session from September 1 to 
October 13. The constitution then adopted was 
ratified by the people, November 13, 1849, by 
an almost unanimous vote. State officers were 
elected and a government formally organised, 
to which the military governor surrendered his 
authority on the twentieth of December, 1849. 
On the ninth day of September, 1850, after a 
warm agitation of the question of the extension 
of slavery into California, an act was passed by 
Congress, by virtue of which the State organis^- 
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tion adopted by the people was recognised, and 
California was admitted as a State in the federal 
Union. On the same day the remaining portion 
of the ceded territory was divided into two por- 
tions and territorial governments provided for 
each, under the names of Utah and New Mexico, 
the first including the region now covered by the 
States of Utah and Nevada ; the second that now 
comprised in the present territories of New Mexico 
and Arizona. 
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CHAPTER VI 

OREGON 

On the fourth day of March, 1845, James K. 
Polk was inaugurated President of the United 
States. His attitude in the matter of Texas 
annexation, or, as he preferred to call it, " re-an- 
nexation," has been already discussed. Coeval 
with that important question, concerning which 
public opinion was so seriously divided, was 
another of equal importance and which evoked 
scarcely less animated and earnest public discus- 
sion. The controversy upon what came to be 
known as the " Oregon Question," although 
serious and long continued, was devoid of that 
bitterness of sectional antagonism which charac- 
terised the Texas dispute. This was a question 
largely of international importance. Wars have 
been fought between peoples upon slighter pre- 
texts and for less important causes than that 
which involved the establishment of our north- 
west boundary line. Nor was this a dispute of 
recent origin, which arose to make the admin- 
istration of Polk one of the most important in 
the history of our country. " I shall, on the 
broad principle which formed the basis and 
produced the adoption of our Constitution," said 
the President in his inaugural address, " and not 
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in any narrow spirit of sectional policy, endeavour 
by all constitutional, honourable, and appropriate 
means to consummate the expressed will of the 
people and government of the United States, by 
the re-annexation of Texas to our Union, at the 
earliest practicable period. Nor will it become my 
duty, in a less degree, to assert and maintain by 
all constitutional means the right of the United 
States to that portion of our territory which lies 
beyond the Rocky Mountains. Our title to the 
country of the Oregon is * clear and unquestion- 
able,' and already are our people preparing to 
perfect that title by occupying it with their wives 
and children. But eighty years ago our popula- 
tion was confined on the west by the ridge of the 
Alleghanies. Within that period — within the 
lifetime, I might say, of some of my hearers — 
our people, increasing to many millions, have 
filled the eastern valley of the Mississippi, adven- 
turously ascended the Missouri to its headsprings, 
and are already engaged in establishing the bless- 
ings of self-government in valleys of which the 
rivers flow to the Pacific. The world beholds 
the peaceful triumphs of the industry of our 
emigrants. To us belongs the duty of protecting 
them adequately, wherever they may be upon our 
soil. The jurisdiction of our laws and the bene- 
fits of our republican institutions should be 
extended over them in the distant regions which 
they have selected for their homes. The increas- 
ing facilities of intercourse will easily bring the 
States, of which the formation in that part of our 
territory cannot long be delayed, within the sphere 
of our federative Union. In the meantime every 
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obligation imposed by treaty or conventional 
stipulations should be sacredly respected." 

Mr. Polk's quotation, in the early part of this 
passage, suggests that the " Oregon Question " 
was no discovery of his own. He was but reiter- 
ating the utterances of his political party, made in 
the " platform " adopted by the convention, which 
had presented his name as a candidate for the 
presidency. But even this was not the first which 
the country had heard of the " Oregon Question." 

The Treaty of Ghent, which was a treaty of 
peace and amity, concluded at the close of the 
second war between the United States and 
Great Britain, known as the War of 1812, pro- 
vided that "all territory, places, and possessions 
whatsoever, taken by either party from the other 
during the war, . . . shall be restored without 
delay." The word "possessions," contained in 
this clause of the treaty, was claimed, years after, 
on the floor of the Senate, by Henry Clay — who 
was one of the commissioners who aided in fram- 
ing the convention — to have been inserted at his 
suggestion. His reason for this insistence, Sena- 
tor Clay explained, was his full belief at that 
time in the claim of the United States to the 
Oregon country. The town of Astoria, a settle- 
ment made by John Jacob Astor, an American 
citizen, had been seized by the British forces. In 
stipulation of the mutual surrender by the two 
countries, of places taken during the war, this 
word " possessions " was introduced as descriptive 
of " the hold which we had on the Oregon country 
prior to the war." 

Let us consider for a moment " the hold which 
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we had on the Oregon country prior to the war." 
The story, to discover its beginnings, must be 
traced backward into the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century. Captain Robert Gray of Rhode 
Island was the first citizen of our country to 
carry the American flag around the world. As 
captain of the ship Columbia, owned by a company 
of Boston merchant adventurers, he visited, in the 
year 1792, the northwest coast of our country. It 
was a voyage for trading rather than for discovery 
and exploration ; and yet having heard a rumour of 
a great river which, at some point in this region, 
discharged its waters into the sea, he resolved to 
find it. In this he was successful, and entering 
the mouth of the river, he explored it for several 
miles toward its source. Then making a landing, 
he formally took possession of the country in the 
name of the United States, raised the flag, and gave 
to the river the name of his vessel, the Columbia. 
No claim has ever been made that Captain Gray 
was not the first and original discoverer of the 
Columbia River, and that he did not, as related, 
claim the country in the name of the United 
States. It is undoubtedly true that an English 
vessel, commanded by Captain Vancouver, — who 
followed information given him by Gray, — entered 
the river soon after the latter's visit, and explored 
the stream to the head of navigation. He probably 
explored also the tributary stream, the Willamette. 
Later, when Great Britain sought for a basis of 
a claim to the region, the claim was set up that, 
although Gray's discovery was prior to that of 
Vancouver's, yet the latter made a more complete 
and extensive exploration. Captain Gray's claim 
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— so was the British contention — was limited to 
the region about the mouth of the river, whereas 
that of Captain Vancouver was more comprehen- 
sive, and hence more important and far-reaching. 

The first and most powerful of the American 
claims to the sovereignty of the Oregon region, 
then, was that of original discovery and explora- 
tion. The second was that of purchase from 
France, in the year 1803, as a portion of the 
Louisiana territory. The region purchased by 
the terms of the Louisiana treaty was the same 
which France had ceded to Spain in 1762, and 
had received back, by the secret treaty of San 
Ildefonso, in the year 1800. It was then ceded 
to France, "with the same extent that it now 
has in the hands of Spain, and that it had when 
France possessed it, and such as it should be 
after the treaties subsequently efitered into be- 
tween Spain and other States." By the treaty of 
1803 this region was ceded by France to the 
United States, "with all its rights and appurte- 
nances, as fully and in the same manner as they 
have been acquired by the French Republic." 

The boundaries of this vast territory, as indi- 
cated by the terms of these treaties, are vague. 
Chief Justice Marshall regarded the French 
treaty as couched, so far as concerns its identifi- 
cation of boundaries, in terms of "studied ambi- 
guity." They were, early in the present century, 
regarded by the government as extending beyond 
the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific coast, and 
including the present States of Washington, Ore- 
gon, and Idaho. The tenor of Jefferson's letter 
of instructions to Monroe and Pinckney indi- 
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cates, however, a disinclination to set up a claim 
to boundaries extending to the Pacific, lest thereby 
the jealousies of Spain should be aroused ; and 
Talleyrand, when urged by Pinckney to be more 
explicit in identifying the boundaries of the re- 
gion to be ceded, evasively replied, " You get all 
that France had by Ildef onso ; it is a great bar- 
gain." Up to the year 1898 the claim of the 
American government to some title to Oregon, 
acquired through the Louisiana Purchase, was per- 
sisted in, and public documents and maps issued 
by the general land-office maintained it. So also 
with the lesser historians and compilers of school 
histories. This view, however, is opposed by the 
historian McMaster; 1 and in 1898 it was defi- 
nitely abandoned by the general land-office, the 
commissioner, Hon. Binger Hermann, publishing 
an elaborate treatise, in which the view of Mc- 
Master was adopted. 

If, then, the American claim to the sovereignty 
of Oregon, as included in the Louisiana Purchase, 
must be abandoned, the second claim is to be 
based upon the explorations of 1805. While the 
country was discussing the vexed problem which 
had arisen from the denial by Spain of the right 
of deposit at New Orleans, President Jefferson 
made a proposition which was both interesting 
and startling. In a special message to Congress, 
on the eighteenth of January, 1803, President 
Jefferson said: — 

"While the extension of the public commerce 
among the Indian tribes may deprive of that 
source of profit such of our citizens as are en- 

x McMaster, II, 633. 
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gaged in it, it might be worthy the attention of 
Congress in their care of individual as well as 
of the general interest, to point in another direc- 
tion the enterprise of these citizens, as profitably 
for themselves and more usefully for the public. 
The river Missouri and the Indians inhabiting 
it are not as well known as is rendered desirable 
by their connection with the Mississippi, and 
consequently with us. It is, however, under- 
stood that the country on that river is inhabited 
by numerous tribes, who furnish great supplies 
of furs and peltry to the trade of another nation, 
carried on in a high latitude, through an infinite 
number of portages and lakes, shut up by ice 
through a long season. The commerce on that 
line could bear no competition with that of the 
Missouri, traversing a moderate climate, offering, 
according to the best accounts, a continued navi- 
gation from its source, and possibly with a single 
portage from the Western Ocean, and finding to 
the Atlantic a choice of channels through the 
Illinois or Wabash, the Lakes and Hudson, 
through the Ohio and Susquehanna, or Potomac 
or James rivers, and through the Tennessee and 
Savannah rivers. An intelligent officer, with ten 
or twelve chosen men, fit for the enterprise and 
willing to undertake it, taken from our posts where 
they may be spared without inconvenience, might 
explore the whole line, even to the Western Ocean, 
have conferences with the natives on the subject 
of commercial intercourse, get admission among 
them for our traders as others are admitted, agree 
on convenient deposits for an interchange of arti- 
cles, and return with the information acquired, 
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in the course of two summers. Their arms and 
accoutrements, some instruments of observation, 
and light and cheap presents for the Indians 
would be all the apparatus they could carry, and 
with an expectation of a soldier's portion of land 
on their return, would constitute the whole ex- 
pense. Their pay would be going on whether 
here or there. While other civilised nations have 
encountered great expense to enlarge the bounda- 
ries of knowledge by undertaking voyages of dis- 
covery, and for literary purposes, in various parts 
and directions, our nation seems to owe to the 
same object, as well as to its own interests, the ex- 
ploration of the only line of easy communication 
across the continent, and so directly travers- 
ing our own part of it. The interests of com- 
merce place the principal object within the 
constitutional powers and care of Congress, and 
that it should incidentally advance the geographi- 
cal knowledge of our own continent cannot but 
be an additional gratification. The nation claim- 
ing the territory, regarding this as a literary pur- 
suit, which it is in the habit of permitting within 
its dominions, would not be disposed to view it 
with jealousy, even if the expiring state of its 
interests there did not render it a matter of indif- 
ference. The appropriation of $2500 'for the 
purpose of extending the external commerce of 
the United States,' while understood and con- 
sidered by the executive as giving the legisla- 
tive sanction, would cover the undertaking from 
notice and prevent the obstructions which inter- 
ested individuals might otherwise previously pre- 
pare in its way." 
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This was the inception of the famous " Lewis 
and Clark expedition," a government exploration, 
headed by Meriwether Lewis and William Clark. 
" These gentlemen," says Washington Irving in 
"Astoria," "in 1804 accomplished the enter- 
prise which had been projected by Carver and 
Whitworth in 1774. They ascended the Mis- 
souri, passed through the stupendous gates of the 
Rocky Mountains, hitherto unknown to white 
men; discovered and explored the upper waters 
of the Columbia, and followed that river down 
to its mouth, where their countryman Gray had 
anchored about twelve years previously. Here 
they passed the winter, and returned across the 
mountains in the following spring. The reports 
published by them of their expedition demon- 
strated the practicability of establishing a line of 
communication across the continent, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean." 1 

Upon the explorations of Lewis and Clark are 
based, then, the second substantial claim of the 
United States to the sovereignty of the Oregon 
region. The third is found in the actual settle- 
ment of the region by citizens of the United 
States, at Astoria, in 181 1. This was, as is well 
known, a fur-trading post ; but it was entitled to 
the protection of the United States, as surely as 
was the fur-trading post of Roger Williams at 
Narragansett, in the seventeenth century, entitled 
to the protection of the King of England, as 
surely as were the fur-trading posts of the Hud- 
son Bay Company entitled to British protection. 
During the War of 181 2 the town of Astoria 

1 Irving, Kinderhook Ed., VII, 62. 
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was captured and held by British forces, intent, 
no doubt, upon the discouragement of an enter- 
prise which bade fair to be a formidable rival to 
the operations of the Hudson Bay Company. The 
provision of the Treaty of Ghent, that all terri- 
tory, places, and possessions whatsoever, taken 
by either party from the other, during the war, 
should be restored without delay, was understood 
by the American commissioners, and especially 
by Henry Clay, as we have already seen, to refer 
especially to Astoria, as representing the Oregon 
country. 

The fourth item in the claim of the United 
States to the Oregon country is found in the 
Florida treaty with Spain. " The boundary line 
between the two countries west of the Missis- 
sippi," says Article III of this treaty, "shall 
begin on the Gulf of Mexico, at the mouth of 
the river Sabine, in the sea, continuing north, 
along the western bank of that river to the 
thirty-second degree of latitude ; thence by a line 
due north to the degree of latitude where it 
strikes the Rio Roxo of Natchitoches, or Red 
River; then following the course of the Rio 
Roxo westward to the degree of longitude one 
hundred west from London and twenty-three from 
Washington; then crossing the said Red River, 
and running thence by a line due north to the 
river Arkansas ; thence following the course of the 
southern bank of the Arkansas to its source, in 
latitude forty-two north, and thence by that 
parallel of latitude to the South Sea." 1 By the 
terms of this article all the claims of Spain, 

1 By the term " South Sea" is undoubtedly meant the Pacific Ocean. 
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whether distinct or vague, to the region north 
of the forty-second degree of north latitude 
which had been recognised by the Nootka Con- 
vention of 1790 were surrendered to the United 
States. That the territory to the southward of 
this parallel was under the undisputed sover- 
eignty of Spain, until it became a portion of free 
Mexico, is unquestioned. This item of the claim 
is strengthened by the provisions of the treaty 
between the United States and Mexico in 1828, 
whereby that nation acquiesced in the boundary 
line as established by the Florida treaty. 

These, then, are the items of the "clear and 
unquestionable " title of the United States to the 
Oregon country. The claims which may have 
been held by France, shadowy as they were, were 
extinguished in its various cessions to Spain, and 
in its cession to the United States. After the 
conclusion of the Florida treaty, Spain made no 
pretence of a claim to this region. Great Britain 
was the only nation which could pretend to a 
claim to the country, and this pretence was based 
wholly upon the re-discovery of Vancouver, the 
capture of Astoria, — a claim extinguished by 
the Treaty of Ghent, — and the encroachments 
of the Hudson Bay Company, which was rapidly 
pushing its settlements toward the northern boun- 
dary of California. 

The boundary line between the United States 
and Canada had been fixed by treaty at the forty- 
ninth parallel of north latitude, this fixed line 
ceasing, however, at the Rocky Mountains. Be- 
yond that barrier the claims of the respective 
countries were left unadjudicated. By the treaty 
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of 1818 with Great Britain it was "agreed that 
any country that may be claimed by either party 
on the northwest coast of America, westward of 
the Stony Mountains, shall, together with its har- 
bours, bays, and creeks, and the navigation of all 
rivers within the same, be free and open for the 
term of ten years, from the date of the signature 
of the present convention, to the vessels, citizens, 
and subjects of the two powers; it being well 
understood that this agreement is not to be con- 
strued to the prejudice of any claim which either 
of the two high contracting parties may have to 
any part of said country ; nor shall it be taken 
to affect the claims of any other power or state to 
any part of said country, the only object of the 
high contracting parties in that respect being to 
prevent disputes and differences amongst them- 
selves." 

By a convention signed August 6, 1827, this 
article of the treaty of 18 18 was indefinitely ex- 
tended and continued in force ; but it was made 
competent for either party to abrogate it by giv- 
ing twelve months' notice at any time after Oc- 
tober 20, 1828. It is evident from these provisions 
that, even at this early day, England was looking 
forward to the time when she would assert her 
claim to the Oregon region; and it is equally 
evident that the government of the United States 
was far more apathetic in this matter than was 
that of Great Britain. 

There came a day, however, when certain 

American statesmen awoke to the value of this 

great region and to the danger of its absorption 

by England. The two great British fur-trading 
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Companies, the Northwest Fur Company and the 
Hudson Bay Company, had formed a coalition, in 
the year 182 1, and the vast company was now 
more than ever aggressive. This aggressiveness 
at length became so evident that in February, 
1838, Senator Linn of Missouri introduced into 
the United States Senate a bill authorising the for- 
mal occupation of the Columbia or Oregon River, 
establishing a Territory north of latitude forty- 
two degrees and west of the Rocky Mountains, 
to be called Oregon Territory; authorising the 
establishment of a fort on that river, and the occu- 
pation of the country by the military forces of the 
United States; establishing a port of entry, and 
requiring that the country should be held subject 
to the revenue laws of the United States. In 
offering this bill, Senator Linn declared that there 
was every reason to apprehend that, if this Ter- 
ritory should be neglected, in the course of five 
years it would pass from our possession. Henry 
Clay, in discussing the admission of this bill, said 
that the country had been taken possession of by 
Great Britain, in contravention of the Treaty of 
Ghent. It had been agreed that all "posses- 
sions," seized by either nation during the war, 
should be mutually given up; and yet Great 
Britain had failed to remove its hand from 
Astoria and the Oregon region. 

James Buchanan discussed the matter from 
the viewpoint of a statesman, but with charac- 
teristic timidity. He declared that the time was 
now come when we ought to assert our right to 
the Oregon country, or abandon it forever. " We 
know," he said, " by information received from an 
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agent of the government, that the Hudson Bay 
Company is establishing forts in that quarter, 
cutting down the timber and conveying it to 
market, and acquiring the allegiance of the Indian 
tribes; and while the Company has been thus 
proceeding, we have patiently looked on, during 
a long period of years. Our right ought now to 
be asserted ; but it should be done in a prudent 
and delicate manner. We are obliged by the 
treaty to give a year's notice. The time has 
arrived to settle the question, and there are too 
many such questions unsettled with the British 
government already. While we should be care- 
ful to violate no treaty stipulations, we ought 
promptly to assert our right to this country." 

The bill appears to have gone no farther than 
its introduction, Congress continuing its strange 
apathy on this important subject. Neither Clay 
nor Buchanan, as earnest as they assumed to be, 
moved farther in the matter. But Senator Linn 
appears not to have been lacking in interest upon 
the subject. In January, 1 839, he again brought the 
matter forward and, appearing as the sponsor of 
the American settlers of Oregon, presented in the 
Senate a memorial signed by J. L. Whitcomb and 
thirty-five others, praying for the recognition and 
protection of the United States. The memorial 
is of such dignity and so well reveals the social 
conditions in Oregon at this time that it is in- 
serted here : — 

" The undersigned, settlers south of the Colum- 
bia River, beg leave to represent to your hon- 
ourable body that our settlement begun in the 
year 1732 has hitherto prospered beyond the 
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most sanguine expectations of its first projectors. 
The products of our fields have amply justified 
the most flattering descriptions of the fertility of 
the soil, while the facilities which it offers for 
rearing cattle are, perhaps, exceeded by those of 
no country in North America. The people of 
the United States, we believe, are not generally 
apprised of the extent of valuable country west 
of the Rocky Mountains. A large portion of the 
territory of the Columbia River, south, to the 
boundary line of the United States and the Mexi- 
can Republic, and extending from the coast of the 
Pacific about two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred miles to the interior, is either well sup- 
plied with timber or adapted to pasturage or 
agriculture. The fertile valleys of the Wil- 
lamette and Umpqua are varied with prairies 
and woodland, and intersected by abundant lateral 
streams, presenting facilities for machinery. Per- 
haps no country of the same latitude is favoured 
with a climate so mild. The winter rains, it is 
true, are an objection; but they are generally 
preferred to the snows and intense cold which 
prevail in the northern parts of the United States. 
The ground is seldom covered with snow, nor 
does it ever remain but a few hours. 

" We need hardly allude to the commercial ad- 
vantages of the Territory. Its happy position for 
trade with China, India, and the western coasts of 
America will be readily recognised. The grow- 
ing importance, however, of the islands of the 
Pacific is not so generally known or appreciated. 
As those islands progress in civilisation, their 
demand for the produce of more northern climates 
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will increase. Nor can any country supply them 
with beef, flour, etc., on terms so advantageous as 
this. A very successful effort has recently been 
made at the Sandwich Islands, in the cultivation 
of coffee and the sugar-cane. A colony here 
will, in time, thence easily derive these articles, 
and other tropical products, in exchange for the 
products of their own labour. 

" We have thus briefly alluded to the natural 
resources of the country, and to its external rela- 
tions. They are, in our opinion, strong induce- 
ments for the government of the United States 
to take formal and speedy possession. We urge 
this step as promising to the general interest of 
the nation. But the advantages it may confer 
upon us, and the evils it may avert from our pos- 
terity, are incalculable. Our social intercourse 
has thus far been prosecuted with reference to 
feelings of honour, to the feeling of dependence 
on the Hudson's Bay Company, and to their 
moral influence. Under this state of things we 
have thus far prospered, but we cannot hope that 
it will continue. The agricultural and other re- 
sources of the country cannot fail to induce emi- 
gration and commerce. As our settlement begins 
to draw its supplies through other channels, the 
feeling of dependence on the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, to which we have alluded as one of the 
safeguards of our social intercourse, will begin to 
diminish. We are anxious, when we imagine 
what will be, what must be, the condition of so 
mixed a community, free from all legal restraints, 
and superior to that moral influence which has 
hitherto been the pledge of our safety. 
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" Our interests are identified with those of the 
country of our adoption. We flatter ourselves 
that we are the germ of a great State, and are 
anxious to give an early tone to the moral and 
intellectual character of its citizens. We are 
fully aware, too, that the destinies of our posterity 
will be intimately affected by the character of 
those who emigrate to the country. The Terri- 
tory must populate. The Congress of the United . 
States must say by whom. The natural resources 
of the country, with a well-judged civil code, will 
invite a good community. But a good commu- 
nity will hardly emigrate to a country which 
'promises no protection for life or property. In- 
quiries have already been submitted to some of 
us for information of the country. In return, we 
can only speak of a country highly favoured of 
nature. We can boast of no civil code. We 
can promise no protection but the ulterior resort 
of self-defence. By whom, then, shall our coun- 
try be populated? By the reckless and un- 
principled adventurer; not by the hardy and 
enterprising pioneer of the West ? By the Botany 
Bay refugee, by the renegade of civilisation from 
the Rocky Mountains, by the profligate, deserted 
seaman from Polynesia, and the unprincipled 
sharpers from Spanish America? Well are we 
assured that it will cost the government of the 
United States more to reduce elements so dis- 
cordant to social order than to promote our per- 
manent peace and prosperity by a timely action 
of Congress. Nor can we suppose that so vicious a 
population could be relied on, in case of a rupture 
between the United States and any other power. 
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"Our intercourse with the natives among us, 
guided much by the same influence which has 
promoted harmony among ourselves, has been 
generally pacific. But the same causes which 
will interrupt harmony among ourselves will also 
interrupt our friendly relations with the natives. 
It is, therefore, of primary importance both to 
them and to us, that the government should take 
energetic measures to secure the execution of all 
laws affecting Indian trade, and the intercourse 
of white men and Indians. We have thus briefly 
shown that the security of our persons and our 
property, the hopes and the destinies of our chil- 
dren, are involved in the objects of our petition. 
We do not presume to suggest the manner in 
which the country should be occupied by the 
government, nor the extent to which our settle- 
ment should be encouraged. We confide in the 
wisdom of our national legislators, and leave the 
subject to their candid deliberation." 

This urgent appeal from American settlers in 
Oregon, which bore date of March 16, 1838, ap- 
pears to have produced little effect upon the minds 
of the members of Congress. Beyond its formal 
reference to a committee, no attention appears to 
have been paid to this important memorial. This 
vast, rich, fertile country, from which have since 
been carved three noble States, was scorned even 
by the greatest statesmen ; while the amicable re- 
lations between the country and Great Britain 
were upon the verge of rupture, in a dispute over 
the ownership of a trifling tract of stony, unfruit- 
ful country, on the borders between Maine and 
New Brunswick, In the same year in which this 
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dignified and important memorial was presented 
in the Senate of the United States, and buried in 
the pigeon-holes of a committee, armed men of 
the State of Maine were patrolling the line claimed 
to be the New Brunswick border, and erecting 
forts thereon, while the legislature of that State 
was appropriating moneys for the defence of a 
strip comprising a few hundred acres of soil. 

" What do we want with the vast, worthless 
area," exclaimed Daniel Webster, " this region of 
savages and wild beasts, of deserts, of shifting 
sands and whirlwinds of dust, of cactus and prairie 
dogs ? To what use could we ever hope to put 
these great deserts, or these endless mountain 
ranges, impenetrable, and covered to their base 
with eternal snow ? What can we ever hope to 
do with the western coast, a coast of three thou- 
sand miles, rock-bound, cheerless, and uninviting, 
and not a harbour on it ? What use have we for 
such a country ? Mr. President, I will never vote 
one cent from the public treasury to place the 
Pacific coast one inch nearer to Boston than it is 
now." 

In December, 1839, Senator Linn again brought 
the Oregon question to the attention of the Senate, 
in a series of resolutions, affirming the claim of 
the United States to the Territory of Oregon as 
indisputable, and requesting the President to give 
the required one year's notice to the British gov- 
ernment of the abrogation of the third article of 
the treaty of 18 18, and its extension by the treaty 
of 1827; and authorising the military occupation 
of the Oregon Territory and the extension of the 
laws of the United States over it Like their 
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predecessors, these resolutions were never brought 
to vote, or even to debate, in the Senate, and the 
matter remained in abeyance for more than a year 
before a fresh movement was made in Congress. 
In January, 1841, Senator Linn again brought it 
to the attention of the Senate, in a resolution 
authorising the adoption of measures for the occu- 
pation and settlement of Oregon and for extend- 
ing certain portions of the laws of the United 
States over that territory. In advocating this 
measure Senator Linn explained the interregnum 
of silence upon the Oregon question, by the state- 
ment that when this bill was up for discussion, at 
the preceding session of Congress, he was induced 
to forbear urging it, during the pendency of nego- 
tiations with Great Britain for the adjustment of 
another question, lest the settlement of these mat- 
ters should be embarrassed. He believed that the 
British government would never amicably settle 
a question like this. England, pending the nego- 
tiations at Ghent, he said, had been willing to 
purchase this country; but since that time she 
had made progress in territorial encroachment, 
until she now presented to the world a claim of 
great importance, where she had not even a 
shadow of right, and such would be the case at 
every point of the contest with Great Britain. 
The British had extended their possessions step 
by step, from the extreme branch of the Columbia 
River to the Pacific Ocean. The Hudson Bay 
Company was introducing emigrants from Great 
Britain by way of Cape Horn ; they had brought 
shepherds and placed them on farms. They had 
erected British forts and pushed their establish- 
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ments south to California and on the east to the 
Rocky Mountains. By act of Parliament a por- 
tion of the criminal law was extended up to the 
very confines of Arkansas and Missouri. 

But the execution of the Ashburton treaty 
being still pending, Senator Linn's resolutions 
went no farther than a reference to a committee ; 
and a delay of still a year further was made be- 
fore the subject was once more broached. In the 
meantime the Ashburton treaty, which had set- 
tled the vexed question of the boundary lines 
upon the northeast, had been signed, on the 
ninth of August, 1842. All controversy over 
boundaries, from the river St. Croix through the 
Great Lakes to the Rocky Mountains, at the forty- 
ninth parallel of north latitude, was now at an 
end, and the way was clear for an adjustment of 
the long-discussed Oregon question, without fear 
of its admixture with other matters. On the 
twenty-third of December, 1842, Senator Linn in- 
troduced in the Senate a resolution, which shows 
that diplomatic discussion with Great Britain was 
secretly in progress. This resolution requested 
of President Tyler information concerning some 
somewhat vague allusions made in a special mes- 
sage to Congress, under date of August 11, 1842. 
This message, bearing date two days later than 
that of the signing of the Ashburton treaty, in- 
formed the Senate and the country of the terms 
of this convention and submitted it for ratification. 

" After sundry informal communications with 
the British minister," said President Tyler, " upon 
the subject of the claims of the two countries to 
territory west of the Rocky Mountains, so little 
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probability was found to exist of coming to any 
agreement on that subject at present that it was 
not thought expedient to make it one of the sub- 
jects of formal negotiation to be entered upon 
between this government and the British minister 
as part of his duties under his special mission." 

The resolution introduced by Senator Linn 
desired of the President to inform the Senate of 
the nature and extent of the "informal commu- 
nications" which had been held between the 
American Secretary of State and Lord Ashbur- 
ton during the late negotiations in the city of 
Washington; and also the reasons which pre- 
vented " any agreement on that subject at pres- 
ent," and which made it "inexpedient" to include 
that subject among "the subjects of formal ne- 
gotiation." 

President Tyler replied promptly to this re- 
quest of the Senate in a special message. " In 
my message to Congress at the commencement 
of the present session," writes the President, " in 
adverting to the territory of the United States 
on the Pacific Ocean north of the forty-second 
degree of north latitude, a part of which is 
claimed by Great Britain, I remarked that * in 
advance of the acquirement of individual rights 
to these lands, sound policy dictates that every 
effort should be resorted to by the two govern- 
ments to settle their respective claims ' ; and also 
stated that I should not delay to urge on Great Brit- 
ain the importance of an early settlement. Meas- 
ures have been already taken in pursuance of the 
purpose thus expressed, and under these circum- 
stances I do not deem it consistent with the 
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public interest to make any communication on the 
subject." 

This correspondence shows, beyond question, 
that Lord Ashburton regarded the Oregon ques- 
tion as a matter of such serious moment, so diffi- 
cult and delicate, as to require a special commission 
and convention for its solution. The message of 
President Tyler just quoted suggests also that the 
executive was ignorant of the extent and impor- 
tance of the American settlements in the Oregon 
country, and this despite the Whitcomb memo- 
rial of four years before. The President's opinion 
of the importance of this country had doubtless 
been affected by the utterances of Daniel Webster, 
then Secretary of State, before quoted, and the 
strong opposition which that statesman had 
developed to the extension of our domains be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains. There is reason to 
believe that Mr. Webster had had a personal 
interview with Governor Simpson, of the Hudson 
Bay Company, who had assured him that the 
Oregon country was worthless for agriculture, 
and that it was valuable only for its furs. 

But now comes upon the scene a unique 
character, one of the most remarkable which 
our country, or the world even, has ever seen. 
It is a man, rough-bearded, clad in skins, bear- 
ing upon his clothing and his person the marks 
of long and severe travel. He is standing before 
President Tyler and his Secretary of State, Daniel 
Webster, and pleading for the extension of the 
dominion of the United States over the country 
of Oregon. In response to the direct appeal of 
the Flathead Indians, that religious teachers should 
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be sent to them, in the year 1834 a party of mis- 
sionaries had been sent out by the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
They were followed in the succeeding year by 
a company, under the auspices of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
among whom was Dr. Marcus Whitman. He 
it was who saw the vast possibilities of the 
Oregon country. He recognised the fertility of 
its soil, the mildness of its climate, and its bound- 
less resources, even as had Whitcomb and his 
fellow-memorialists. He witnessed the constant 
aggressions of the Hudson Bay Company, and 
saw and heard it openly boasted that it was the 
intent of Great Britain to gain possession of this 
vast, fertile region through colonisation. He 
found that it was the understanding among the 
settlers of Oregon, both American and British, 
that a proper interpretation of the treaties of 
18 1 8 and 1827 would give this country into the 
control of whichever of the two nations should 
settle and organise it. There was, it is true, an 
American settlement at Astoria, and in 1834 
Salem was founded, and mission stations were 
scattered in various parts of the country. But 
American settlement in this region was but slow ; 
while British colonists, urged by the Hudson Bay 
Company, were rushing in numbers to occupy the 
land. 

In 1842 a company of American settlers, com- 
prising men, women, and children, numbering 1 20 
persons, came to settle in Oregon. The company 
was led by General Amos L. Lovejoy, who brought 
the news that Lord Ashburton had come as a spe- 
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cial envoy from Great Britain for the purpose of 
negotiating a treaty, in adjustment of the boundary- 
line disputes between the two countries. We of 
to-day know that the Ashburton treaty by its 
terms fixes only the boundary lines between the 
United States and the British dominions from 
the river St. Croix to the Rocky Mountains, but 
no farther. It was the belief, however, of the 
Oregon settlers that this treaty, when it should 
be consummated, would settle also the dispute 
concerning the Oregon country; and, in conse- 
quence of this belief, a great excitement prevailed 
among them. Dr. Whitman felt that a crisis had 
arrived, and that, unless some energetic measures 
were taken, the Oregon country would be lost to 
the United States. In pure disinterested patriot- 
ism, the resolve which he made, and which he 
carried into effect, the world has shown few par- 
allels. He resolved to go to Washington and 
urge upon the President the importance of sav- 
ing this magnificent country to the nation. " I 
will do what I can to save Oregon to the coun- 
try," said he. " My life is but little worth if I 
can save this country to the American people." 
The stupendous nature of the undertaking can 
scarcely be conceived. Winter was approaching 
and would be upon him before he would have 
traversed one-third of his journey. Railways, 
with warmed and lighted parlour cars, were then 
unknown. Whitman had no means of convey- 
ance over his journey of four thousand miles save 
mules and saddles. Plains were to be traversed, 
streams forded, mountains crossed. There was 
danger from wild beasts and from savage men, 
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from storm and flood, from stream and precipice. 
But his mind once established in duty, Whitman 
did not falter, but determined to go. A few days 
before the day fixed for his departure he visited 
Fort Walla Walla, a trading-post of the Hudson 
Bay Company, to purchase some articles needed 
for his long journey. Here he met a party of 
Englishmen, and with them an express mes- 
senger, recently arrived from a point three hun- 
dred and fifty miles up the Columbia. This man 
had brought the intelligence that a colony of one 
hundred and forty Englishmen and Canadians 
was on the road to make a settlement in Oregon. 
The fort was greatly excited and elated at this 
intelligence, and the people made no secret of 
their joy, even in the presence of an American. 
A young priest, unable to repress his exultation, 
shouted : " Hurrah for Oregon ! America is too 
late, we have got the country ! " * 

The intelligence but served to increase the 
enthusiasm and determination of Whitman. He 
must and would go to Washington. He must 
reach the capital and secure the attention of the 
President before the Ashburton treaty should be 
signed. Accompanied only by General Love- 
joy, a guide, and two or three Indian follow- 
ers, mounted on horseback and with provisions 
loaded upon three pack-mules, on the third of 
October, 1842, Dr. Whitman set out upon his 
long and dangerous journey. The story of this 
journey is a tale of hardship and suffering, of tre- 
mendous courage, of admirable perseverance and 
unyielding will. Through the cold and snow, over 

1 Nixon's " How Marcus Whitman saved Oregon," 106. 
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mountain peak and across valley and canon and 
through torrents, the little party made their way. 

After weeks of weary travel, meeting with many 
dangers and great hardship, Dr. Whitman reached 
St. Louis, having left General Lovejoy at Bent's 
Fort on the Arkansas River. Here he learned 
that the Ashburton treaty had been signed, on 
the ninth of the preceding August, two months 
before the little company had left Oregon. But 
he was gratified to learn that the treaty had not 
alluded to the Oregon boundary question, and 
that the matter still remained open. He was not 
too late. He pushed forward toward Washing- 
ton by stage-coach and reached the capital of the 
nation on the third of March, 1843, exactly five 
months from the day of departure from Oregon. 
He hesitated not a moment, but, clad as he was 
in his well-worn fur and leather garments, he pre- 
sented himself at the executive mansion and 
sought an audience with the President of the 
United States. President Tyler and Secretary 
of State Webster at once granted him an audi- 
ence. Not one but many interviews followed 
between Dr. Whitman and the members of the 
government, in all of which the former hesitated 
not to urge strongly that the provisions of the 
treaties of 18 18 and 1827 should be terminated. 
For many months the belief had been prevalent 
throughout the country that negotiations were 
on foot with Great Britain for an exchange of 
our interests in Oregon for a control of the 
fisheries of Newfoundland. Alluding to this 
report, Dr. Whitman, in his enthusiasm, exclaimed 
to Secretary Webster, " Mr. Secretary, you had 
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better give all New England for the cod and 
mackerel fisheries of Newfoundland than to 
barter away Oregon." 

" But," Webster is reported to have argued, 
" Oregon is shut off by impassable mountains 
and a great desert, which makes a wagon road 
impossible." 

" Mr. Secretary," responded Whitman, " that is 
the grand mistake that has been made by listening 
to the enemies of American interests in Oregon. 
Six years ago I was told that there was no wagon 
road to Oregon, and that it was impossible to take 
a wagon there ; and yet in spite of pleadings and 
almost threats I took a wagon over the road and 
I have it now." 

Reiterating the statements made in the Whit- 
comb memorial of five years before, Whitman 
described in glowing terms the country of Oregon, 
its fertile soil, its climate, its boundless possibili- 
ties. He asked for nothing for himself ; he only 
pleaded that this vast and rich region, the posses- 
sion of which would add so materially to the wealth 
and the honour of the nation and the glory of the 
flag, should not be abandoned to British settle- 
ment. He made but one request, — that American 
interests in Oregon should not be abandoned until 
he should have had an opportunity to lead a large 
company of settlers across the mountains and into 
the country. This he promised to do, and relying 
upon this promise, President Tyler made the agree- 
ment which his visitor urged. 1 

1 The author is not unaware that an iconoclastic attempt has 
recently been made to relegate the entire story of Whitman's ride 
and mission to the realm of fable. 
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The arrival of Dr. Whitman at Washington 
had been opportune. Even then the suggestion 
had been made by Great Britain that the long 
dispute should be settled by the establishment of 
a boundary line at the Columbia River, and there 
was a suspicion that this proposition for a settle- 
ment of the controversy was not unfavourably 
regarded by the administration at Washington. 

The promise made by Whitman was faithfully 
kept. In the summer of 1843 a large body of 
men, women, and children, gathered from all parts 
of the country, but more especially from the 
northern States, set out from a point where now 
is the site of Kansas City for their long journey 
by caravan across plain and mountain into Oregon. 
The caravan was led by Whitman, was inspired 
and encouraged by him, and to him is chiefly due 
the credit of this great hegira of men and women 
of the East into the fertile plains which were 
thus to be saved to the Union. The caravan, as 
it completed its long, tortuous course across plain, 
river, and mountain, encountering untold hard- 
ships, comprised about one thousand men, women, 
and children, one hundred and twenty-five wagons, 
drawn by horses or oxen, and about one thousand 
head of cattle, horses, and sheep. 

In December, 1842, Senator Linn had renewed 
his Oregon resolutions of 1839 i n the Senate, and 
in January, 1843, they for the first time came up 
for debate. Upon the question of their final passage 
an extended and animated discussion ensued, in 
which Benton, Choate, and Calhoun bore a promi- 
nent part. Senator Benton, in a lengthy speech, 
showed the efforts which had been made, from 
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time to time, by Great Britain, to do away with 
the forty-ninth parallel as a dividing line, and to 
establish the boundary at the Columbia. This, 
he maintained, had been practically accomplished 
by the treaty of 1818. Great Britain had sent 
out an expedition to re-discover the Columbian 
River as a pretext for disputing the claims of the 
United States established by the discoveries of 
Captain Gray. Pretensions to explorations and 
purchases from the Indians, in this region, prior 
to the American Revolution, had been made by 
the British commissioners who negotiated the 
treaty of 18 18. They had suggested the Colum- 
bia River as a boundary. American commission- 
ers, he complained, had weakly allowed the line of 
the forty-ninth parallel to be abrogated in that 
convention. With great vigour Senator Benton 
attacked the claims of Great Britain to the Oregon 
country. 

" British interests," said he, " have grown upon 
the Columbia, and the British government owes 
protection to those interests, and will give it. 
This is now the language of the British ministers, 
and this is what we have got for forty years of 
forbearance to assert our title. The nest-egg laid 
by British diplomacy has undergone incubation, 
has hatched, and has produced a full-grown bird 
— a game-cock — which has flapped his wings 
and crowed defiance in the face of the American 
eagle; and this poor eagle, if a view could be 
got of him, as he stood during the ' informal con- 
ferences ' between Mr. Webster and L<ord Ash- 
burton, will be found, no doubt, to have stuck his 
head under his wing and hung out the white and 
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craven feather." In ringing tones Senator Benton 
declared that it was time to abrogate the conven- 
tion of 1818 and to terminate the discreditable 
state of things in relation to the Columbia. 

Senator Calhoun of South Carolina, he who 
had been so strenuous an advocate of Texas 
" re-annexation," was fearful lest some of the pro- 
visions of the proposed resolutions were in con- 
travention of those of the treaty of 181 8. In 
this view Senator Rufus Choate of Massachusetts 
coincided. In a speech, two hours in length, he 
vigorously defended Webster from the suspicion 
of having consented to a suggestion of a boundary 
at the Columbia. He declared, by the authority 
of that statesman, that the latter had never enter- 
tained any proposition to establish the line at any 
point south of the forty-ninth parallel. 

Mr. Calhoun's view of the future, should these 
resolutions pass, was extremely pessimistic. Es- 
pecially did he deprecate the adoption of that 
portion of the resolutions which provided for a 
grant of six hundred and forty acres of land to 
each actual male settler. " Should these resolu- 
tions pass," he said, " England will declare war 
against us. I am opposed to holding out tempta- 
tion to our citizens to emigrate to a region where 
we cannot protect them." 

Senator McDuffie of South Carolina, the col- 
league of Mr. Calhoun, violently opposed the bill 
in a long and incoherent address. " Has the 
Senator examined the character of the country ? " 
he demanded of Senator Benton. " As I under- 
stand it, about seven hundred miles this side of 
the Rocky Mountains is uninhabitable, where rain 
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scarcely ever falls, a barren, sandy soil. There 
are three successive ridges of mountains extend- 
ing toward the Pacific and running nearly paral- 
lel, which mountains are totally impassable except 
in certain parts, where there are gaps or depres- 
sions to be reached only by going some hundreds 
of miles out of the direct course. Well, now, 
what are we to do in such a case as this ? How 
are you going to apply steam ? Have you made 
anything like an estimate of the cost of a railroad 
from here to the mouth of the Columbia ? Why, 
the wealth of the Indies would be insufficient! 
You would have to tunnel through mountains 
five hundred or six hundred miles in extent. It 
is true they have constructed a tunnel beneath 
the Thames ; but at a vast expenditure of capital. 
With a bankrupt treasury and a depressed and 
suffering people, to talk about constructing a 
railroad to the western shore of the continent 
manifests a wild spirit of adventure which I 
never expected to hear broached in the Senate 
of the United States. And is the Senate of the 
United States to be the last intrenchment where 
we are to find this wild spirit of adventure which 
has involved the country in ruin? I believe that 
the farmers, the honest cultivators of the soil, look 
now only to God in His mercy and their own 
labour to relieve them from the wretchedness in 
which the wild and visionary schemes of adven- 
ture have involved them. . . . Why, sir, of what 
use will this be for agricultural purposes? I 
would not, for that purpose, give a pinch of snuff 
for the whole Territory. I wish to God we did 
not own it ! I wish it was an impassable barrier 
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to secure us against the intrusion of others. This 
is the character of the country. Whom are we 
to send there? Do you think your honest 
farmers in Pennsylvania, New York, or even 
Ohio or Missouri will abandon their farms to go 
upon any such enterprise as this ? God forbid ! 
To any man who is to go to that country, under 
the temptation of this bill, if he was my child, if 
he was an honest, industrious man, I would say to 
him : * For God's sake, do not go there ! You will 
not better your condition ; you will exchange the 
comforts of home and the happiness of civilised 
life for the pains and perils of a precarious exist- 
ence.' But if I had a son whose conduct was 
such as made him a fit subject for Botany Bay, I 
would say, ' In the name of God, go ! ' This is 
my estimate of the importance of the settlement. 
... If the British had no claim to this territory, 
and there was nothing which impelled us to go 
with our military establishments and agricultural 
settlements, I would not consent, if there was an 
embankment of even five feet to be removed, to 
enable any population to go there. I do not 
wish to tempt the people to settlements there. I 
wish this to be a great empire, grown up by the 
natural course of civilisation, and the natural 
extension of population. I thank God, in his 
mercy, for placing the Rocky Mountains there ! 
I believe if it had not been for those mountains 
we would have been already in the Pacific. You 
cannot civilise men if they have an indefinite 
extent of territory over which to spread their 
numbers ; for so long as they spread their num- 
bers, instead of becoming civilised, they become 
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semi-savage. All agree that civilisation can be 
best effected where the country is hedged in by 
narrow boundaries." 

The resolutions, the effect of which, if adopted, 
would have been to extend the sovereignty of the 
United States over the Oregon country, were 
debated in the Senate for thirteen days, and at 
length, on the third day of February, 1843, were 
adopted by a very narrow margin, the vote 
being 24 to 22. On the sixteenth day of that 
month, in the House of Representatives, John 
Quincy Adams, in behalf of the committee on 
foreign affairs, reported these resolutions, with a 
recommendation that they ought not to pass. 
The recommendation was adopted without debate, 
and once again Congress relapsed into indiffer- 
ence upon the subject of our national interests in 
Oregon. 

But the subject was not to remain long in 
abeyance. Two weeks after the failure of the 
Linn resolutions in the House of Representatives, 
Marcus Whitman appeared in the streets of 
Washington. His appearance under such re- 
markable circumstances, the dignity of his bear- 
ing, and his unquestioned character, served to 
interest all, and to convince many of the impor- 
tance of securing our sovereignty to this vast 
fertile region. Early in the next session the 
subject was again brought to the attention of 
Congress. It was the impression, based, doubt- 
less, upon a good foundation, that during the 
recess of Congress the interests of the United 
States and Great - Britain in the Oregon country 
had been the subject of diplomatic discussion, 
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So well established was this understanding that 
early in January, 1844, a resolution was intro- 
duced in the Senate, calling upon the President 
for copies of the instructions given by the De- 
partment of State to the minister of the United 
States to Great Britain, and also of all correspond- 
ence had with the British government regard- 
ing Oregon. This resolution was introduced by 
Senator William Allen of Ohio, who, in the 
course of his remarks, alluded to a recent debate 
in the British Parliament upon this subject. He 
quoted Lord Palmerston as saying, in the House 
of Lords, that had the Linn resolution been 
adopted by Congress at its just previous session, 
its passage would have been a cause of war be- 
tween the two countries. 

Senator Archer, who assumed to speak for the 
administration, assured the Senate that no nego- 
tiations with Great Britain had been entered into 
upon this subject since the last session of Con- 
gress. He informed his associates that a special 
British minister to this country had been ap- 
pointed, with powers to negotiate and adjust all 
differences with our government touching this sub- 
ject. This minister, he said, was now on his way 
to Washington, and his arrival was expected at 
an early day. Regarded from this point of time, 
the two statements of Senator Archer appear 
somewhat at variance; for Great Britain would 
surely not take this important step without pre- 
vious diplomatic correspondence. Nevertheless 
the statement sufficed to defeat the resolution, and 
Congress and the country more or less patiently 
awaited developments. The arrival of Richard 
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Pakenham in January, 1844, as an envoy of Great 
Britain, was an assurance that the matter was in 
prospect of adjudication. 

Notwithstanding the now admitted fact that 
diplomatic discussions were in progress, there was 
a party in Congress who saw no solution of the 
situation but in aggressive measures. To these 
it seemed an absolute necessity, if the United 
States would maintain its sovereignty over the 
Oregon country, that the tacit acknowledgment of 
British rights, as made in the convention of 18 18 
and its extension in 1827, should be abrogated. 
To this end a resolution was introduced in the 
Senate, in March, 1844, by Senator James Semple 
of Illinois. By this resolution the President was 
to be requested to give to the British government 
the required year's notice for the abrogation of the 
provisions of these conventions. In discussing 
these resolutions, their adoption was advocated by 
James Buchanan, in a speech in which appears no 
trace of his habitual conservatism. In no uncer- 
tain manner he showed forth an unfriendly tone 
and even a duplicity, in the conduct of Great 
Britain toward the United States, in the most re- 
cent of the boundary disputes between the two 
nations. At the time of the negotiation of the 
Ashburton treaty, in 1842, he declared, when were 
yielded certain highland passes to Great Britain 
on our northeast boundary, Lord Ashburton 
had in his pocket evidence that Great Britain 
had no claim to the territory demanded. This 
evidence, Mr. Buchanan stated, was in the form 
of a map taken from the library of George III, 
on which the King had, with his own hand, 
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traced the line which had been agreed upon in 
the treaty of 1783, and the territory claimed by 
Ashburton and yielded to him was not included 
within this line. Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
Brougham in Parliament, Mr. Buchanan declared, 
had both admitted the truth of this statement. 
The design of Great Britain in demanding control 
of these passes is shown in the promptness with 
which a line of British forts was erected to com- 
mand them. 

A campaign for an election of a President in 
the United States was now opening, and a chief 
topic of controversy and political discussion was 
the Oregon question. A "plank" of the "platform" 
adopted by the Democratic convention demanded 
" the re-occupation of Oregon and the re-annexa- 
tion of Texas at the earliest practicable period." 
By the treaties of 1824 with the United States and 
of 1825 with Great Britain, Russia had agreed 
upon a southern limit of its possessions in North 
America at 54 4c/. The northern limit of Span- 
ish control on the Pacific coast, by the treaty of 
1 81 9, had been fixed at the forty-second parallel. 
Between these two points of latitude, then, lay 
the disputed region, and the extreme American 
claim was made the basis of strong and bitter 
political contention. The words of Lord Palmer- 
ston, above quoted, were by many construed as 
a threat, and bravely was accepted the gauntlet 
thus thrown down. " Fifty-four forty or fight ! " 
became a campaign rallying cry, and many and 
bitter were the discussions, in public and in pri- 
vate, which the question evoked. In June, 1844, 
Senator Benton presented in the Senate the peti- 
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tion of citizens of the State of New York, praying 
that measures might be taken up by Congress for 
the settlement of Oregon, and for the protection of 
immigrants. In presenting this petition Senator 
Benton denounced the treaty of 1818 as a geo- 
graphical and a political blunder. " Let the emi- 
grants go on, and carry their rifles," said the 
far-seeing patriotic statesman. " We want thirty 
thousand rifles in the valley of the Oregon ; they 
will make all quiet there, in the event of a war 
with Great Britain for the dominion of that coun- 
try. The war, if it comes, will not be topical ; it 
will not be confined to Oregon, but will embrace 
the possessions of the two powers throughout the 
globe. Thirty thousand rifles on the Oregon will 
annihilate the Hudson Bay Company, drive them 
off our continent, quiet their Indians, and protect 
the American interests in the remote regions of 
the upper Missouri, the Platte, and the Arkansas, 
and in all the vast region of the Rocky Mountains. 
Besides the country lost or jeoparded by our dip- 
lomacy of 18 18, the settlers in Oregon will also 
recover and open for us the North American road 
to India. This road lies through the south pass 
and the mouth of the Oregon ; and as soon as the 
settlements are made, our portion of the North 
American continent will immediately commence 
its Asiatic trade on this new and national route. 
This great question I explored some years ago, 
and only refer to it now to give a glimpse of the 
brilliant destiny which awaits the population of 
the Oregon valley." What broader contrast than 
between these optimistic utterances and the pes- 
simism of Senator McDuffie ! 
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Senator Benton's allusion to the North Ameri- 
can route to India recalls a remark made by Sena- 
tor Calhoun, a year or two previous, in one of the 
many debates on the Oregon question, to the ef- 
fect that England was strengthening her hand in 
India. This allusion was, doubtless, to the Sikh 
revolt, which had been suppressed with such sig- 
nal vigour by the British forces, and which had 
resulted in the stationing of British troops at 
Lahore, and in the annexation of the Cis-Sutlej 
States. So astute a statesman as Calhoun, who 
had been able to see the strong hand of Britain 
in the East, was not able to see that the persist- 
ence of that power in claiming a foothold on the 
Pacific coast of North America was merely a 
movement to open up and secure for itself that 
very North American route to the Indies to 
which Senator Benton drew attention. Even 
Benton himself does not appear to have seen the 
growing strength of British influence in Australia. 
No one upon the floor of Congress called atten- 
tion to the significant fact that the first English 
settlement in New South Wales had been aug- 
mented by the settlement at Tasmania, in 1825, 
in South Australia in 1834, and at less important 
colonies along the Australian coast. After the 
lapse of years it is easy to see to-day that these 
things were by no means overlooked by the states- 
men of Great Britain. Neither had they forgotten 
the sad disappointment which their predecessors 
of forty years before had experienced, when they 
learned that Napoleon had performed a notable 
coup d'etat in the sale of the valley and mouth of 
the Mississippi to the United States, and that the 
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proposed expedition for the capture of New Or- 
leans must be abandoned. " That country," said 
Napoleon to Monroe, "which shall control the 
valley of the Mississippi, is destined to become 
the most powerful commercial nation of the 
world." England saw that this was so, and 
quickly realised the danger which threatened 
her. It was a danger fourfold increased, when 
Jefferson followed up his purchase of the Louisi- 
ana country by pushing across the Rocky Moun- 
tains and sending the Lewis and Clark expedition 
into the Oregon country. It was a danger that 
must, if possible, be averted. From year to year 
the Hudson Bay Company pushed forward its 
posts and erected its forts; from year to year 
British emigration into the Oregon region was 
encouraged until, so great had it become, that 
England was tempted to claim the entire region 
for herself, despite the territorial claims of the 
United States, based upon discovery and explora- 
tion. 

The presidential campaign ended with the 
election of the Democratic candidate, James K. 
Polk; and the discussion of the Oregon ques- 
tion, as a matter of party politics, fell somewhat 
into abeyance. But it was a question as yet un- 
settled, and as a question of international impor- 
tance it remained a matter still to be definitely 
closed. In the public prints it was continually 
warmly discussed, and the opinion prevailed that 
it was still a matter of diplomatic discussion. In 
October, 1843, Senator Linn suddenly died. In 
December, 1844, Senator Allen of Ohio assumed 
his position as sponsor for Oregon and renewed 
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his own resolution, calling upon President Tyler 
for copies of any instructions which may have 
been given to the American minister at London 
on the subject of the Oregon dispute, and also 
copies of any correspondence upon this topic 
which may have passed between the two govern- 
ments. This resolution was adopted by a vote of 
24 to 16. President Tyler made no reply to this 
resolution until two months had passed, and none, 
in fact, until a few days before his retirement from 
office. Then a brief message was sent, the Presi- 
dent declining to submit the documents requested 
by the Senate, alleging as a reason for his refusal 
that negotiations were still pending, and that the 
information sought for could not be communicated 
without prejudice to the public service. Con- 
fessedly, then, negotiations were now pending 
between the State department and Minister Pak- 
enham relative to the Oregon boundary. The 
British representative, in this discussion, was per- 
sistently contending for a boundary at the Colum- 
bia, as an offset to the extreme American claim 
for a line at 54 ° 40'. It is not probable that Great 
Britain designed to press its extreme demands, 
but rather entered them with a view only of ob- 
taining a compromise at the forty-ninth parallel, 
and an undisputed outlet to the Pacific at Puget 
Sound. There were in England many statesmen 
and men of affairs whose breadth of vision was 
far greater than was that of Senator McDuffie, 
or even of Daniel Webster or Rufus Choate. 
Senator McDuffie could see no possibility of a 
railroad across the continent to the Pacific coast ; 
and yet the steady, persistent British contention 
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which resulted in the saving to Great Britain of 
a harbour at Vancouver is explainable to-day by 
the existence of a trans-continental railway line 
in Canada, having its terminus at this harbour, 
whence sail subsidised lines of powerful steamers, 
with termini at Hong Kong and at Australian 
ports. There were British statesmen, doubtless, 
who, even at that day, saw possibilities of the 
future in Australia, in importance greater far than 
the penal colony of Botany Bay. A port on the 
western shore of the American continent, of the 
importance of the Straits of Fuca and Puget 
Sound, would, as they readily saw, render the 
Australian country far more accessible in time 
than by the old route by the Cape of Good Hope 
and the Indian Ocean. There were strategic 
reasons also for the British persistence — plans 
which have since been so completely followed 
that both the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts of 
the United States are, at this day, almost com- 
pletely commanded by British ordnance. The 
diplomacy of Lord Ashburton, as has been seen, 
deprived the United States, on the northeast, of 
defensive situations, which were promptly occu- 
pied and fortified by Great Britain the instant 
that the Ashburton treaty was signed. British 
military strategists saw the value for their pur- 
poses of an outlet to the Pacific at Vancouver. 
They saw the possibilities of a Gibraltar on this 
island, which would not only strengthen their 
own defences, but would render it possible for 
Britain to dominate the entire Pacific coast. Great 
Britain was closely watching the course of events 
in Mexico. Her statesmen saw the war cloud 
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gathering, which must inevitably break when at 
last the Texas question should be solved by an- 
nexation to the United States. They smiled at 
the folly of the statesmen who depreciated the 
value to the nation of the Pacific coast, and its 
few but valuable harbours. They placed a naval 
squadron in Pacific waters, and trained their tele- 
scopes upon the harbours of San Francisco, Mon- 
terey, and San Diego, ready, like the hawk, to 
pounce down upon their prey when the expected 
movements upon the Mexican border should be 
their pretext. In the meantime the astute Paken- 
ham continued his negotiations, still claiming a 
boundary at the Columbia; while one party in 
the United States, unconsciously absorbing a 
modicum of British foresight, clamoured for " fifty- 
four forty or fight." The conservative element 
was divided in opinion. One faction was for with- 
drawing our entire claim upon the Pacific coast ; 
another would be content with a boundary at the 
Columbia, thus granting the most extreme British 
claim ; while still another faction was quite willing 
to adopt the forty-ninth parallel as a dividing line, 
thus agreeing to the compromise at which Great 
Britain was really aiming. Much strength was 
developed by all these factional parties in our 
country. The importance of the party which in- 
sisted upon the extreme American view is shown 
in the publication, at this period, of maps of the 
world by the noted map publisher, Mitchell of 
Philadelphia, on which the northwestern boundary 
of the United States is shown to be coincident 
with the southern boundary of Alaska, as fixed 
by the Russian conventions of 1824 and 1825. 
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Early in February, 1845, a bill was passed by 
the House of Representatives, providing for the 
establishment of a territorial government for the 
Oregon country, with a boundary line at 54 40', 
the bill excluding slavery from the Territory. The 
bill with this " rider" could not be expected to find 
favour in the Senate, as then constituted, and it 
was laid on the table. The term of office of Presi- 
dent Tyler was now drawing rapidly to a close, 
and on the fourth of March, 1845, ft> as we ^ as 
the session of Congress, expired. 

President Polk had appointed James Buchanan 
to be Secretary of State. In December, 1845, the 
first Congress assembled under the administration 
of Polk. The title of the United States to the 
Oregon country had, as has been already seen, 
been claimed to be " clear and unquestionable," 
by the Democratic presidential convention. The 
attitude of President Polk, as assumed in his 
inaugural address, has already been quoted ; but 
it is to be noted that although the President 
admitted it to be his duty " to assert and main- 
tain by all constitutional means the right of 
the United States to that portion of our territory 
which lies beyond the Rocky Mountains," he care- 
fully refrained from committing himself as to any 
definite claim of a northern boundary. Judging 
from the speech of Mr. Buchanan, in March, 1844, 
however, the country was easily led to believe 
that as Secretary of State, with the bitter remem- 
brance of the diplomacy of Lord Ashburton, 
he would have no temporising with Pakenham. 
The sequel will show how the keen diplomat 
overmatched the timid Buchanan, even when the 
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latter had full knowledge of the astute nature of 
British diplomacy. 

Early in the session of Congress was presented 
a memorial of American citizens in Oregon, pray- 
ing in patriotic phrase for the establishment of 
a territorial government to embrace Oregon and 
the adjacent sea-coasts. The memorialists prayed 
" that the Star-spangled Banner may be planted, 
and unfurled over the Territory, and kept stand- 
ing and floating over it in a manner worthy the 
dignity and power of the nation." The presentation 
of this urgent memorial was followed on the 
eighteenth of December, 1845, by a renewal by 
Senator Allen of Ohio of the Semple resolutions 
of March, 1844. These resolutions, it will be 
remembered, by their terms instructed the Presi- 
dent to give notice of the intention of the United 
States to annul the convention of 18 18, and its 
extension of 1827. These resolutions were speed- 
ily followed by others, introduced by Senator E. A. 
Hannegan of Iowa, which embodied the entire 
American claim to the Oregon country. These 
resolutions follow: — 

Resolved, 

(1) That the country included within the parallels 
42 and 54 40' north latitude, and extending from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, known as the 
Territory of Oregon, is the property and part and par- 
cel of Territories of the United States. 

(2) That there exists no power in this government to 
transfer its soil and the allegiance of its citizens to the 
dominion, authority, control, and subjection of any foreign 
power, prince, state, or sovereignty. 

(3) That the abandonment or surrender of any portion 
of the Territory of Oregon would be an abandonment 
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of the honour, character, and best interests of the Ameri- 
can people. 

These resolutions were plainly designed as a 
reply to the intimation set forth by President 
Polk in his message at the opening of Congress, 
that the administration was inclined to compro- 
mise with Great Britain by agreeing upon a boun- 
dary at the forty-ninth parallel. The resolutions 
were instantly opposed by Calhoun, he basing his 
position upon a fear lest their aggressiveness 
should excite Great Britain to Warfare. In other 
words, the South Carolina statesman, who had 
advocated Texas annexation at all hazards, — 
since by that means slave territory would be 
increased, — was easily intimidated by the threat 
of Lord Palmerston, when the territory in dispute 
must inevitably be dedicated to freedom. He 
offered substitute resolutions, declaring that the 
treaty-making power includes the right to fix 
boundaries; that, however clear might be the 
claims of the United States to the country be- 
tween the parallels of 42 and 54 40', there now 
exists and have long existed conflicting claims be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain ; that 
the President has rightfully power, under the Con- 
stitution, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to adjust this difficulty by treaty ; 
that the President of the United States, in renew- 
ing the offer, in the spirit of peace and com- 
promise, to establish the forty-ninth degree of north 
latitude as a line between the possessions of the 
two countries, did not abandon the honour, the 
character, or the best interests of the American 
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people, or exceed the power vested in him by the 
Constitution. 

These resolutions, couched in the definite form 
in which they appeared, and emanating from a 
senator whose relations to the administration 
were unquestionably close, served to make definite 
that which had appeared only as a vague intima- 
tion in the message of the President to Congress. 
Mr. Hannegan, in reply to Mr. Calhoun, said 
that the proposition of the administration — to 
compromise at forty-nine — had been refused by 
the British ministry, peremptorily and almost con- 
temptuously. Texas and Oregon, he said, were 
both born at the Baltimore [Democratic] conven- 
tion, and adopted by the democracy throughout 
the land. There was no hesitation until Texas 
was admitted, but now the peculiar friends of 
Texas had turned and were doing all in their power 
to strangle Oregon. The resolutions and their 
substitutes were tabled and do not appear to have 
ever come up for debate. A few days later, on 
the fifth of January, 1846, the House committee 
on foreign affairs reported back, with a favourable 
recommendation, the resolution requesting the 
President to notify Great Britain of the intention 
of the United States to abrogate the conventions 
of 1818 and 1827. The debate upon these resolu- 
tions was long and earnest, at times acrimonious, 
and consumed several days. W. L. Yancey of 
Alabama, in a lengthy speech, deprecated the 
passage of the resolutions, lest war should inevi- 
tably follow. A war with Great Britain, he 
declared, would result in the loss of California 
and Oregon, and a gain to us of Canada. Its 
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result would also, he feared, be a centralisation of 
government; its checks would be weakened, its 
administration federalised in all its tendencies. 
" The fabric of States' rights," said Mr. Yancey, 
" will have been swept away, and remain only as 
a glorious dream ; and a strong military bias will 
have been given to the future career of our 
country." 

The inclusion by Mr. Yancey, of California in 
the region, the loss of which he prophesied would 
follow a war with Great Britain, is extremely sig- 
nificant, when one considers that this remark was 
made upon the floor of Congress fully four 
months before the formal declaration of war 
against Mexico, and two full years before the 
cession of California to the United States. 

Howell Cobb of Georgia, on the other hand, 
advocated the passage of the resolutions. " If you 
refuse to carry out the recommendation of the 
President," he declared, " Great Britain will draw 
the inference that Congress is not prepared to go 
with the President in his declaration that this 
proposition is the ultimatum of the American gov- 
ernment. . . . "Sir," said Mr. Cobb, in conclud- 
ing his speech, " let it not be said by American 
statesmen in an American Congress, that this 
government can be injured, can be deprived, can 
be weakened in her just and unquestionable rights, 
by a conflict with Great Britain, or with any other 
government. If war come, I venture the predic- 
tion that, when it terminates, we will have the 
consolation of knowing that not a British flag 
floats on an American breeze ; that not a British 
subject treads American soil. There is where war 
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ought to terminate, if come it must ; there is where 
I believe and trust in Heaven it will terminate." 

Robert Toombs of Georgia partially agreed 
with his colleague, but would prefer to leave the 
question of giving to Great Britain the notice of 
abrogation to the discretion of the President. 
If it had been decreed of heaven, said Mr. Toombs, 
that Oregon must be consecrated to liberty in 
the blood of the brave and the sufferings of the 
free, Georgia would be found ready with her 
share of the offering. 

Hannibal Hamlin of Maine favoured the reso- 
lution. Not to do so, he felt, would be to fail of 
duty. He would go still farther and create those 
bands of iron which are to bind indissolubly 
together in one Union the people of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. He would favour a railroad 
across the Rocky Mountains for annihilating 
time and space between us and the inhabitants of 
the Pacific coast. In a military point of view, he 
insisted, this railroad would be necessary. We 
should be obliged, for the protection and defence 
of our country, to establish this mode of commu- 
nication. While it would afford military protec- 
tion for the defence of the country, it would be 
the means of creating a vast trade between the 
eastern and western portions of the continent. 
The immediate consequences of such trade 
would be to open a traffic in our manufactures 
with the people of the East Indies. Next we 
should be able, argued Mr. Hamlin, to drive out 
all competition on the part of British fabrics, in 
that lucrative and important trade. 

Stephen A. Douglas advocated the passage of 
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the resolution. " Did our forefathers," he asked, 
" abandon their resistance to the Stamp Act be- 
cause it would lead to war ? The States did not 
abandon the embargo because it would lead to 
war. They did not relinquish their opposition to 
the impressment of American seamen because it 
would lead to war. They did not falter on the 
French indemnity because it would lead to war; 
nor upon the right of search ; nor, at a still later 
day, on the Texas annexation. 

Jefferson Davis also advocated the passage of 
the resolution, in words which read queerly in the 
light of later occurrences. " I hope, sir," he said, 
" the day is far distant when the measures of 
peace or war will be prompted by sectional or class 
interests. War, sir, is a dread alternate, and 
should be the last resort ; but when demanded for 
the maintenance of the honour of the country, or 
for the security and protection of our citizens 
against outrage by other governments, I trust 
we shall not sit here for weeks to discuss the 
propriety, to dwell upon the losses, or paint the 
horrors of war." 

In the midst of the discussion upon the question 
of the adoption of this resolution, another was 
introduced and adopted, requesting the President 
to transmit to Congress copies of all correspond- 
ence of the government relative to Oregon, 
including instructions given to our minister at 
the court of St. James. This request met a 
prompt response. On the seventh of February, 
1846, President Polk sent to Congress copies 
of the correspondence requested. It was of the 
deepest interest, as showing the progress of the 
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negotiations which had long been in progress. 
Secretary of State Buchanan had written to Mr. 
McLane, our minister at London, stating that it 
had been learned that warlike preparations were 
in progress in Great Britain, and instructing him 
to inquire of Lord Aberdeen their meaning. Mr. 
McLane had replied, conveying the answer of 
Lord Aberdeen, that the warlike preparations 
acknowledged to be in progress would be very 
useful in case of a rupture with the United 
States, but that they were general rearrangements 
of their defences, and not made with any specific 
design. On the twenty-seventh of December, 
1845, Minister Pakenham had approached Mr. 
Buchanan with a proposition to submit to 
arbitration a division of the Oregon territory. 
This proposition Secretary Buchanan had declined, 
arguing that to refer the question to a third 
power for adjudication would be but to involve it 
in fresh difficulties. The terms of such a propo- 
sition, Mr. Buchanan showed, would necessarily 
contain an acknowledgment of the right of Great 
Britain to a portion of the territory, which right is 
by the United States expressly denied. 

On the sixteenth of January, 1846, Mr. Paken- 
ham submitted a fresh proposition. This was to 
submit to arbitration the question of title. On 
the fourth of February Mr. Buchanan replied to 
Mr. Pakenham, saying that he could not consent 
to jeopard for his country all the great interests 
involved, and by any possibility, however remote, 
to deprive the Republic of all the good harbours 
on the coast, by referring the question of title to 
arbitration, 
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Almost exactly coincident with the reception, 
by Mr. Pakenham, of this reply, a bill was intro- 
duced into Congress providing for an increase 
of the navy, thus replying to the half-facetious 
remark of Lord Aberdeen, in answer to the in- 
quiry of Mr. McLane. On the same day a joint 
resolution was adopted by the House, providing 
for the abrogation of the conventions of 1818 and 
1827. Its passage was, however, evidently the re- 
sult of a compromise, for in it nowhere appears 
any claim of a fixed boundary, and the provision 
is distinctly made for a continuance, unhampered, 
of any negotiations which might be in progress 
looking toward a settlement of the boundary 
dispute. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
cause notice to be given to the government of Great 
Britain that the convention between the United States 
of America and Great Britain concerning the territory 
on the northwest coast of America, west of the Stony, 
or Rocky Mountains, of the sixth day of August, 1827, 
signed at London, shall be annulled and abrogated 
twelve months after giving said notice. 

Resolved, That nothing herein contained is intended 
to interfere with the right and discretion of the proper 
authorities of the two contracting parties to renew or 
pursue negotiations for an amicable settlement of the 
controversy respecting the Oregon territory. 

These resolutions, on reaching the Senate, called 
forth an extended debate, several days in duration, 
the tenor of the debate being the general ques- 
tion of title. As in previous debates, upon this 
point opinion was still divided. There were some 
still who insisted upon a boundary at 54 40', and 
reference was made to resolutions adopted by th§ 
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legislature of Illinois, in which this view was 
steadfastly maintained. It was shown that Great 
Britain had offered to accept the line of 49 from 
the Rocky Mountains to a point of conjunction 
with the Columbia River, and thence down that 
stream to its mouth; but that this proposition 
had been declined by the President. 

On the thirtieth of March, 1846, Mr. Webster, 
who appears to have maintained almost unbroken 
silence throughout the long debates concerning 
Oregon, at length interposed. Mr. J. M. Clayton 
had introduced a fresh resolution, requesting of 
the President copies of correspondence with Great 
Britain upon this topic. This resolution Mr. 
Webster opposed, believing that the President 
would not find it convenient to make public the 
letters of the American minister to the British 
government. " Mr. President," said Mr. Webster, 
" one who has observed attentively what has trans- 
pired here and in England within the last three 
months must, I think, perceive that public opinion 
in both countries is coming to a conclusion that 
this controversy ought to be settled ; and it is 
not very diverse in the one country and the 
other as to the general basis of such settlement. 
That basis is the offer made by the United States 
to England in 1826. There is no room to doubt, 
I think, that the country is ready to stand by that 
offer, substantially, and in effect. Such is my 
opinion, at least, and circumstances certainly in- 
dicate that Great Britain would not, in all proba- 
bility, regard such a proposition as unfit to be 
considered. I said, some weeks ago, that I did 
not intend to discuss titles at length, and certainly 
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not to adduce arguments against our own claim. 
But it appears to me that there is a concurrence of 
arguments or considerations in favour of regarding 
the forty-ninth parallel as the just line of demarca- 
tion which both countries might well respect. It 
has, for many years, been the extent of our claim. 
We have claimed up to 49 , and nothing beyond 
it. We have offered to yield everything north 
of it. It is the boundary between the two coun- 
tries on this side of the Rocky Mountains, and 
has been since the purchase of Louisiana from 
France. England must not expect anything south 
of 49 ." 

These remarks of Mr. Webster indicate that 
sentiment in the Whig party in the country was 
favourable to a compromise with Great Britain 
upon a line at the forty-ninth parallel. And yet 
this sentiment was by no means shared by many 
in the Democratic party. The bill which had 
passed the House in the Twenty-eighth Congress, 
claiming a jurisdiction to 54 40', had been passed 
by a vote of 140 to 59, the majority embracing 
all the Democratic members save five, and all the 
South Carolina members save one. The five 
Democrats recorded in opposition to the bill were 
Campbell of South Carolina, Chapman of Ala- 
bama, Coles of Virginia, Davis of New York, and 
Jones of Tennessee. Of the party in the Senate 
which insisted still upon a boundary at 54 40', 
Lewis Cass of Michigan assumed the leadership, 
adducing as his chief argument for that line the 
agreement with Russia upon that boundary line 
in the convention of 1824. 

On the sixteenth of April, 1846, the House 
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resolutions of abrogation were at length passed 
by the Senate, but in a new draft. The bill as 
passed provided, — That the President of the 
United States be and he is hereby authorised, at 
his discretion, to give to the British government 
the notice required by its said second article, for 
the abrogation of the said convention of the sixth 
August, 1817. 

This modification of the resolution, whereby 
the President was " authorised at his discretion " 
and not directed, to give notice of the desire of 
the United States to abrogate the treaty, did not 
meet with favour in the House, and the conten- 
tion which followed resulted in the appointment 
of a committee of conference. In this committee 
a series of resolutions were agreed upon, which 
were at length adopted by both houses of Con- 
gress. 

JOINT RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE OREGON 
TERRITORY 

Whereas, By the convention concluded the twentieth 
day of October, 18 18, between the United States of 
America and the King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, for the period of ten years 
and afterward indefinitely extended and continued in 
force, by another convention of the same parties, con- 
cluded the sixth day of August, in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, 
it was agreed that any country that may be claimed by 
either party on the northwest coast of America, west- 
ward of the Stony, or Rocky Mountains, now commonly 
called the Oregon territory, should, together with its 
harbours, bays and creeks, and the navigation of all 
rivers within the same, be " free and open to the ves- 
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sels, citizens, and subjects of the two powers, but with- 
out prejudice to any claim which either of the parties 
might have to any part of said country; and with 
this further provision in the second article of the said 
convention of the sixth of August, 1827, that either 
party might abrogate and annul said convention, on 
giving due notice of twelve months to the other con- 
tracting party; 

And whereas ', It has now become desirable that the 
respective claims of the United States and of Great 
Britain should be definitely settled, and that said terri- 
tory may no longer than need be remain subject to the 
evil consequences of the divided allegiance of its Ameri- 
can and British population, and of the confusion and 
conflict of national jurisdiction, dangerous to the cher- 
ished peace and good understanding of the two countries ; 

With a view, therefore, that steps be taken for the 
abrogation of the said convention, of the sixth of August, 
1827, in the mode prescribed in its second article, and 
that the attention of the governments of both countries 
may be the more earnestly directed to the adoption of 
all proper measures for a speedy and amicable adjust- 
ment of the differences and disputes in regard to the 
said Territory, 

Resolved, By the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

That the President of the United States be and he is 
hereby authorised, at his discretion, to give to the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain the notice required by the 
second article of the said convention of the sixth of 
August, 1827, for the abrogation of the same. 

The adoption of these resolutions disposed of 
one portion of this vexed question ; but it did not 
serve to exclude it wholly from discussion in Con- 
gress. On the twenty-second of May, 1846, the 
question again appeared in Congress, in the form 
of a bill, to extend the jurisdiction of the United 
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States over territory lying west of the Rocky 
Mountains. In the Senate, Senator Benton occu- 
pied two days in a strong speech, in which he 
discussed the subject of a boundary line from a 
historical point of view. It is instantly perceived 
that the senator was quite in accord at the last 
with Daniel Webster, and his speech, taken in 
connection with that of the Massachusetts senator, 
indicated the trend of opinion toward a compromise 
with Great Britain upon the line of forty-nine. 

" Forty-nine is the line of right with me," said 
Senator Benton, " and acting upon the second half 
of the great maxim, * Submit to nothing wrong/ 
I shall submit to no invasion or encroachment 
upon that line. Senators may now see why, for 
twenty-five years, I have adhered to the line of 
Utrecht. It is the line of right, which gives to us 
the Olympic district and the invaluable waters, 
and secures to us the river and valley of the 
Columbia. It is the fighting line of the United 
States. The Union can be rallied on that line." 

Senator Cass, in replying to Senator Benton, 
led the forces in insistence upon the uttermost 
claims of the United States. The honourable 
senator says, "there is no boundary at 54 40'." 
Said Cass in reply to Benton : " I quote his very 
words and join issue with him. If there is not, I 
shall then confess that I, for one, am liable to all 
the sneers he casts upon the ' fifty-four forties ' as 
he calls them, and upon their cause." 

This resolution was never brought to vote. 
On the tenth of June, 1846, proceedings in Con- 
gress were given a new direction by the recep- 
tion of a message from President Polk, conveying 
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a draft of a proposed treaty with Great Britain in 
settlement of the Oregon question. This draft 
had been submitted, tentatively, by the British 
minister at Washington. 

On the next day, June n, this message of 
the President and its accompanying document 
came up for consideration, in connection with a 
resolution advising the President to conclude the 
convention as proposed. With but little opposi- 
tion, and this concerning the provision touching 
the navigation of the Columbia River, the resolu- 
tion was adopted. 

That the faction led by Senator Cass was still 
possessed of considerable power and influence, is 
shown by the movement which soon followed. 
Unquestionably opinion was rapidly crystallis- 
ing in favour of a settlement of the long dispute 
upon the basis of forty-nine. The administration 
had long been committed to a compromise upon 
that line, despite the vigorous denunciations 
of England and of Lord Ashburton, made by 
Secretary — then Senator — Buchanan in his 
memorable speech of June, 1844. The Whig 
sentiment was clearly in accord with the ad- 
ministration in this matter; and the tentative 
treaty, submitted to the informal consideration of 
Congress, provided for a definite settlement 
upon this basis. The " Fifty-four forty " party 
was clearly " upon the run," and yet they 
would not surrender without a struggle. On the 
sixteenth of June Representative Joseph J. 
McDowell of Ohio asked that the rules be sus- 
pended to enable him to introduce a series of res- 
olutions. These assumed the position that " the 
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people are the only legitimate sovereigns in this 
Republic, and are of right the arbiters of all ques- 
tions relating to the annexation of foreign terri- 
tory or State to the same, and of ceding their 
territory and transferring American citizens with 
it to any foreign power " ; and they expressed the 
opinion that it was the duty of the President 
and Senate to postpone further consideration and 
action on the Oregon treaty and submit it to the 
people for their decision and instruction. The 
motion to suspend the rules was denied a passage 
by a vote of 116 to 35 ; and permission to intro- 
duce the resolutions was denied by a large major- 
ity. The strength of the negative vote, upon this 
question, may be regarded as an indication of the 
general favour with which the final settlement of 
the question was met in the House. Indeed, be- 
fore the movement of Mr. McDowell, Congress 
had assented to the tentative draft of the treaty ; 
and on the day before Mr. McDowell's request, 
— which may be regarded as a frantic attempt 
to defeat the treaty at the last moment, — the 
convention had been concluded at Washington. 
The Senate, by a vote of 41 to 14, voted its ad- 
vice and consent to its ratification on June 18; 
on the nineteenth it was duly ratified by the Presi- 
dent; and on July 17 the ratifications were ex- 
changed at London. 

Thus was ended the long dispute with Great 
Britain concerning our northwest boundary, and 
the possession and sovereignty of the Oregon 
country. As already seen, the final decision of 
the controversy was far from satisfactory to 
many; and, in the light of the present day, one 
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may readily perceive the reason for England's 
persistence, during a period of more than thirty 
years, upon the possession of an outlet, and a 
foothold upon the Pacific coast of North America. 
Had the persuasion prevailed of the " Fifty-four 
forty " party, the British Empire would have to- 
day been severed in twain. No direct communi- 
cation would have been possible between the 
British dominion in Canada and the British colo- 
nies of the southern Pacific. Had it pre- 
vailed, the immense naval depot, with its 
impregnable fortifications at Esquimault, which 
dominates the Pacific coast of America, would 
have been impossible. England's naval outposts 
at Bermuda and St. Lucia ; their telegraphic con- 
nection with Halifax ; her naval station and forti- 
fication at that point; her military railroad and 
telegraphic lines thence to Esquimault ; and her 
strong military and naval works there — comprise 
to-day a formidable aggressive chain, of won- 
derful strength, in the event of war between the 
United States and Great Britain. 

The treaty, which was signed by James Buch- 
anan and Richard Pakenham, on the fifteenth 
day of June, 1846, provided that: "From the 
point on the forty-ninth parallel of north lati- 
tude, where the boundary laid down in existing 
treaties and conventions between the United 
States and Great Britain terminates, the line of 
boundary between the territory of the United 
States and those of her Britannic Majesty shall 
be continued westward, along the said forty- 
ninth pafallel of north latitude to the middle 
of the channel, which separates the continent 
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from Vancouver Island; and thence southerly 
through the middle of said channel and of Fuca's 
Straits to the Pacific Ocean. Provided, however, 
that the navigation of the whole of said channel 
and straits south of the forty-ninth parallel of 
north latitude remain free and open to both 
parties." 

Article 2 of the treaty provides that, " From 
the point where the forty-ninth parallel inter- 
sects the great northern branch of the Columbia 
River, and thence down branch and main stream 
to the sea, the navigation is to be free and open 
to the Hudson Bay Company, and all British sub- 
jects trading with the same. " 

The Oregon treaty of 1846 did not serve, 
unhappily, to close the controversy with Great 
Britain touching the northwest boundary. The 
island of San Juan, containing about fifty thou- 
sand acres, remained disputed ground. The 
Hudson Bay Company claimed it as British 
territory. Oregon claimed it and included it, by 
an act of 1852, in one of its counties. This 
claim passed to the Territory of Washington, at 
the division of Oregon in 1853, and in 1854 the 
Hudson Bay Company openly disputed the au- 
thority of the American collector of customs for 
Puget Sound, and raised the British ensign. 
The United States contested the British claim, 
and a discussion ensued, which continued from 
year to year, and was not finally terminated until 
October, 1872, by a decision in favour of the 
United States, by the German Emperor, to whom 
the matter had been referred for arbitration. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE GADSDEN PURCHASE 

As the Oregon treaty, although settling the 
general dispute concerning the sovereignty of the 
Oregon country, failed to remove every cause of 
dispute, so also the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
although settling the quarrels arising from the 
Texas annexation and the war which followed, 
failed, in like manner, to make specific the new 
boundary line between the United States and 
Mexico. A fresh dispute soon arose. This dis- 
pute was concerning the true reading of the fifth 
article of the treaty, and especially concerning 
the true boundary line at the southern border of 
New Mexico. It was not until the expiration 
of five years from the date of the signature of the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo that this dispute 
began to attract attention. So late as 185 1, in 
his second annual message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Fillmore gave no intimation of such a 
disagreement. On the contrary, he informed 
the country that the joint commission under the 
treaty was "actively engaged in running and 
marking the boundary line between the United 
States and Mexico, ,, and that " the initial point on 
the Pacific and the point of juncture of the Gila 
with the Colorado River," according to the most 
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recent report of the Secretary of the Interior, had 
" been determined, and the intervening line, about 
one hundred and fifty miles in length, run and 
marked by temporary monuments." Later, a mar- 
ble monument was erected at the initial point, and 
permanent landmarks of iron were placed at suit- 
able distances along the line. The initial point 
at the Rio Grande was also determined by the 
commission at latitude 32 22', and good progress 
was at this time making in the survey from this 
point westward. 

In the same message President Fillmore inti- 
mates impending trouble in the complete fulfil- 
ment of the terms of the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo. He calls renewed attention to our un- 
dertaking, in the eleventh article of the treaty, 
to restrain forcibly all incursions of savages from 
the newly acquired territory of the United States 
into the limits of Mexico. He suggests that, al- 
though earnest efforts have been made to fulfil 
this obligation, " it is probable that, in spite of all 
our efforts, some of the neighbouring States of 
Mexico may have suffered, as our own have, from 
depredations by the Indians." " To the diffi- 
culties of defending our own territory," he adds, 
"are superadded, in defending that of Mexico, 
those that arise from its remoteness, from the fact 
that we have no right to station our troops within 
her limits, and that there is no efficient military 
force on the Mexican side to cooperate with our 
own." 

This suggestion, which can be taken only as 
a bare intimation of failure on the part of the 
United States in fulfilling a treaty obligation, was 
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in reality the precursor of a situation which at 
one time threatened serious results. The mut- 
terings only, however, of the approaching storm, 
were heard during the administration of Presi- 
dent Fillmore. It was reserved for his succes- 
sor to cope with the conditions which rapidly 
ripened. 

By the terms of the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo the boundary line between the United 
States and Mexico was to follow the Rio Grande 
" to the point where it strikes the southern boun- 
dary of New Mexico; thence westwardly along 
the whole southern boundary of New Mexico 
(which runs north of the town called Paso); 
thence northward along the western line of New 
Mexico, until it intersects the first branch of the 
river Gila; thence down the middle of said branch 
and of the said river until it empties into the Rio 
Colorado; thence across the Rio Colorado, follow- 
ing the division line between upper and lower 
California, to the Pacific Ocean." The vague- 
ness of this description is easily apparent, but it 
does not seem to have appealed to the mind of 
James Buchanan, Mr. Polk's Secretary of State. 
It was no easy matter to determine the point 
where the Rio Grande " strikes the southern 
boundary of New Mexico," the only guide of the 
commissioners and surveyors being the somewhat 
doubtful map of Disturnell, to which the treaty 
made reference, and the definite establishment of 
this point " north of the town called Paso." The 
western boundary of New Mexico does not appear 
to have ever been in any manner fixed, and the 
treaty contains no hint as to the means of estab- 
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lishing it, save the reference to Disturnell's map. 
The commissioners appointed to the difficult task 
of locating the line shown uncertainly in this 
map were, on the part of the United States, 
John Russell Bartlett, and on the part of Mexico, 
General Pedro Garcia Conde. A difficulty at once 
arose, for it was soon apparent that Disturneirs 
map was not geographically correct. It located 
" the town called Paso " (which is now known as 
El Paso) fully thirty minutes too far to the north- 
ward ; and it placed the Rio Grande at this point 
two and a half degrees too far west. The Mexi- 
can commissioner insisted upon a determination 
of the line by true parallels as being more to 
the advantage of his country. Mr. Bartlett, in 
behalf of the United States, claimed a line 
strictly in accordance with the map, as signed and 
sealed by the plenipotentiaries, and thus made a 
formal part of the treaty. 

This disagreement was finally adjusted in a 
compromise at 32 ° 22', as stated by President 
Fillmore in his message. The surveyor on the 
part of the United States, however, dissented 
from this agreement and insisted upon a boun- 
dary at 31 ° 54' 40", and this disagreement seemed 
impossible of adjustment. The reason for the 
insistence of the surveyor upon the southern- 
most line is well understood, when the instruc- 
tions given by the government of the United 
States to their commissioner and surveyor are 
disclosed. These included directions, not merely 
to survey a boundary line, but also to explore the 
country for a route for a Pacific railway, the ex- 
plorations to cover a league to the north or south 
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of the Gila. It is true that the treaty stipulations 
included no reference to such a project; but it 
was tacitly agreed that it should be made the 
subject of a subsequent agreement between the 
two nations. The line of compromise agreed 
upon by the two commissioners would not admit 
of the construction of the proposed railroad on 
American soil; for the Mesilla valley, which 
afforded the only practicable route for such a 
railroad, was included between the line of the 
commissioners and that of the American sur- 
veyor. This region, then, became the subject of 
a dispute, which no resources at the disposal of 
the commission were able to settle. 

This international dispute was not the sole dis- 
agreement which served to complicate this unfor- 
tunate affair. Operations under Mr. Bartlett had 
been begun at El Paso early in the year 185 1. 
A military escort of eighty-five men, commanded 
by Colonel Craig, accompanied the expedition. 
For a year or more the operations were contin- 
ued, but with little harmony among the military, 
civil, and scientific branches of the expedition. 
A violent quarrel at length broke out, which 
assumed the dignity of a public matter, and was 
finally the topic, in all its complications, of a pub- 
lic document of considerable size. 

Mr. Bartlett and his fellow-members of the sur- 
veying and exploring expedition did not complete 
the work which they began. He was succeeded 
by W. H. Emory as commissioner and surveyor 
in behalf of the United States. Conde was suc- 
ceeded by Jose Salazar Ylarregui and J. Mariano 
Monterde as commissioners in behalf of Mexico. 
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In the meantime President Pierce, in his first 
annual message to Congress, December 5, 1853, 
called attention to the boundary dispute in these 
words : — 

" It has been my earnest desire to maintain 
friendly intercourse with the governments upon 
this continent, and to. aid them in preserving good 
understanding among themselves. With Mexico 
a dispute has arisen as to the true boundary line 
between our Territory of New Mexico and the 
Mexican State of Chihuahua. A former commis- 
sioner of the United States, employed in running 
that line pursuant to the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, made a serious mistake in determining 
the initial point on the Rio Grande; but inas- 
much as his decision was clearly a departure from 
the directions for tracing the boundary contained 
in that treaty, and was not concurred in by the 
surveyor appointed on the part of the United 
States, whose concurrence was necessary to give 
validity to that decision, this government is not 
concluded thereby; but that of Mexico takes a 
different view of the subject. There are also 
other questions of considerable magnitude pend- 
ing between the two republics. Our minister 
in Mexico has ample instructions to adjust 
them." 

The region concerning which this dispute had 
arisen included what is known as the Mesilla val- 
ley. The region in dispute was about 460 miles in 
length by 1 30 miles at its widest point, and com- 
prised 45,535 square miles. The valley itself, when 
this dispute arose, was sparsely inhabited. There 
was in it a colony of about sixty Mexican families, 
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who had settled there in March, 1850, under the 
auspices of the Chihuahua Colonisation Society. 
There were less than one hundred Americans in 
the valley, these being mainly adventurers, who 
had gone thither for the purpose of locating land 
rights issued by the State of Texas, to those who 
had served in its army during its struggle with 
Mexico. Numbers of semi-civilised Indians, the 
descendants of the ancient pueblo and cliff 
dwellers, served to increase the inhabitants of 
this disputed valley. Not only was the Mesilla 
valley susceptible of a considerable degree of 
cultivation, but here, in 185 1, had been dis- 
covered the celebrated Stevenson mine of silver. 
Through this valley also was afforded the only 
means of access to the Pacific coast by a south- 
ern railway line — a line which was even then 
projected. 

What were the "other questions of consider- 
able magnitude pending between the two re- 
publics," President Pierce left the country to 
conjecture. Undoubtedly he referred to the fail- 
ure of the United States to check the incursions 
of the Indians into Mexican territory, as in duty 
bound under the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 
In addition to this complication an extended 
diplomatic correspondence was at this time in 
progress between the two nations, relative to the 
interest of the United States in a transportation 
route across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. On the 
fifth of February, 1853, ten months earlier than 
the date of President. Pierce's message from which 
the above quotation is taken, the government 
of Mexico had authorised the construction of a 
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" plank and rail road," by an American corpora- 
tion, across this isthmus from sea to sea. The 
rights of the United States and its people in this 
projected road, and in the transportation which it 
would afford, was the subject of this discussion. 
Owing to the political insecurity of the country 
at that time, and to the fact that, simultaneously 
with this movement, a similar project was formed, 
and later carried into operation at Panama, this 
scheme was never consummated. That such 
would be its fate, however, could not, at this time, 
be conjectured ; and to secure to the people and 
government of the United States as large a meas- 
ure of privilege in the projected trans-isthmian 
railway was deemed a measure of prime impor- 
tance. 

One of the earliest acts of President Pierce, 
after his accession to office, had been to appoint 
as minister of the United States to Mexico, James 
Gadsden of South Carolina. He was the grand- 
son of Christopher Gadsden, who was a member 
of the First Continental Congress, in 1774, and 
had held a brigadier-general's commission during 
the War of the Revolution. James Gadsden him- 
self had served as a lieutenant-colonel of engi- 
neers in the War of 181 2, and as an aide-de-camp 
to General Jackson during the Seminole War. 
To him now was intrusted the delicate task of 
attempting a settlement, or a readjustment, of 
the Mexican boundary line ; an abrogation of the 
article of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, by 
which the United States was obligated to sup- 
press Indian incursions into Mexican territory — 
an obligation proved to be difficult, if not impos- 
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sible, of fulfilment ; and a guaranty of American 
rights in the projected Tehuantepec railway. 

The discussion of the difficulties between the 
United States and Mexico relative to the true 
boundary line was not unattended with dis- 
orders. In the summer of 1853 a collision oc- 
curred in the vicinity of El Paso between armed 
Americans and Mexicans, the quarrel springing 
from the settlement of Texans upon lands claimed 
to be within the Mexican borders, and from a 
dispute concerning the ownership of cattle. The 
raids of the Indians across the border into Mexico 
also continued, and being but weakly checked by 
the forces of the United States, furnished an added 
cause of irritation. 

The appointment of the new boundary commis- 
sion was the signal for a brisk forward movement. 
The board met at El Paso, near the close of the 
year 1854, and the initial monument was fixed 
January 31, 1855. The w r ork of running the 
new boundary line was attended by no disputes 
or disagreeable controversies, Mexicans and 
Americans working together in the utmost har- 
mony. Meantime the diplomatic discussions 
were in progress at the city of Mexico. It was 
evident from the beginning that the two nations 
would not be able to agree concerning the true 
location of the boundary line, as described in 
the fifth article of the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, and that a boundary line must be 
agreed upon de novo. 

Pending the discussion upon the true boundary 
line, Mr. Gadsden, without instructions or author- 
ity from his government, proceeded to negotiate 
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a treaty with Mexico, for the purpose of secur- 
ing to the United States certain transit rights 
at Tehuantepec. This treaty was signed March 
21, 1853. It contained among other things a 
stipulation of guaranty, on the part of the 
United States, for the faithful performance of 
a contract, entered into between a private Amer- 
ican corporation and the government of Mexico, 
for the construction of a railway across Tehuan- 
tepec. President Pierce saw, of course, the inad- 
missibility of such an agreement, and refrained 
from submitting the treaty to the Senate with a 
view to its ratification. 

On the thirtieth of December, 1853, Mr. Gads- 
den, after long discussion, concluded a convention 
with the Republic of Mexico, which has since 
been familiarly known as the Gadsden Treaty. 
This treaty assumed to settle to the satisfaction 
of both countries the various points which had 
produced dispute and discussion. The difficulty 
of communication at that time between the capi- 
tals of the two nations rendered it impossible that 
Mr. Gadsden should be able to consult with his 
superiors at Washington during the progress of 
the negotiations. It is certain that he was not 
only unskilled in diplomacy, but wanting in the 
qualities of true statesmanship; for the treaty, 
as first submitted by him, contained more than 
one provision quite impossible of acceptance by 
the government at Washington. On the tenth 
of February, 1854, in a special message to the 
Senate, President Pierce transmitted this treaty 
to that body, but with the recommendation that, 
before ratification, it should be amended in three 
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particulars. The second article of the treaty, 
as originally concluded, related to the matter of 
Indian incursions, and failed to abrogate, as had 
been hoped, the eleventh article of the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, which provided that the 
United States should restrain such incursions 
across the border. The article also included an 
agreement on the part of the United States to 
make certain laws relating to the conduct of 
United States citizens toward Indians, making 
it a penal offence for any person to purchase cattle 
from the Indians, knowing them to have been 
stolen from citizens of Mexico across the border. 
In the event of the capture of Mexicans by Indians 
from the territory of the United States, the article 
provided that the government of the latter should 
" use every fair and reasonable means to rescue 
and return such captives." The article also pro- 
vided that, should the United States have occa- 
sion to remove any tribe of Indians to a new 
location, care should be taken that they should 
not be allowed to go into Mexico. 

President Pierce, with a spirit of conservatism, 
but anxious nevertheless to relieve our nation of 
so arduous a series of duties, suggested an amend- 
ment, making this article reciprocal and equally 
binding, Mexico to perform all the duties made 
incumbent upon the United States. The Presi- 
dent also perceived that Mr. Gadsden had agreed 
upon a pecuniary consideration to be paid to 
Mexico so enormous in amount as to be wholly 
inadmissible. While California and New Mexico, 
at the close of the war with Mexico, had been 
ceded to the United States for a consideration 
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of $15,000,000, Mexico now demanded, and Mr. 
Gadsden had agreed to pay, as compensation for 
a strip of territory comparatively insignificant in 
size, the sum of $20,000,000. President Pierce's 
second suggestion was for a reduction of this 
amount to $15,000,000. His third suggestion 
was the omission of a provision of the eighth 
article, by which the United States was to engage 
to employ its naval and military forces in follow- 
ing and bringing to punishment members of pos- 
sible filibustering expeditions. 

An interesting and somewhat amusing episode 
occurred in connection with the transmission of 
the treaty to the Senate. By resolution it was 
at once ordered to be printed for the private use 
of the members of the Senate, pending the discus- 
sion upon the question of its ratification. A few 
days later the Senate was dismayed at seeing the 
entire text of the treaty published in one of the 
daily newspapers of Washington. A resolution 
was instantly introduced and unanimously adopted, 
authorising the appointment of a committee " to 
ascertain by what manner and means the pend- 
ing treaty with Mexico and the message of the 
President transmitted with the treaty [have] had 
been made public." All efforts to ascertain the 
source of the " leak " were unavailing, and the 
Senate was obliged to proceed with the considera- 
tion of the treaty, without gratifying its desire 
for knowledge in this particular direction, not- 
withstanding the fact that the publication of the 
treaty was almost immediately followed by the 
publication of another supposedly secret occur- 
rence. This was the conclusion of an article, in 
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addition to a convention which had been negoti- 
ated, in arrangement of an international copyright 
with England. 

The treaty was, as is usual in such cases, 
referred for consideration to the Senate commit- 
tee on foreign relations. On the ninth of March 
it was reported back to the Senate in executive 
session. Suggestions were made for the correc- 
tion of a large number of grammatical and other 
errors, and the President's recommendation that 
the amount of the consideration should be les- 
sened was concurred in. 

The debate, in secret session of the Senate, 
which now followed extended over a period of 
seven weeks. At no time does there appear to 
have been a disposition on the part of any party 
in the Senate, as had been the case on other 
similar occasions, to reject the treaty. The de- 
bate was confined wholly to various propositions 
for amendment, and in these, opinion does not 
appear to have been widely divided. The second 
article of the treaty was repudiated by a unani- 
mous vote, the conservative suggestion of the 
President for the insertion of a reciprocal clause 
being unheeded. In its place was inserted an 
article providing for the abrogation of the 
eleventh article of the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, which article, as already seen, con- 
tained an agreement on the part of the United 
States to restrain incursions of Indians into 
Mexico. 

The debate upon the article of the treaty 
which provided for the payment of a consider- 
ation for the territory to be ceded was long and 
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of great interest. There was a unanimity of sen- 
timent in repudiation of the vast sum agreed 
upon by Mr. Gadsden. Indeed, the sum sug- 
gested by President Pierce was regarded by the 
majority of senators as far too great; and by a 
vote of 30 to 13 it was at first determined to offer 
to Mexico not more than $7,000,000 as com- 
pensation for its cession. Later in the discus- 
sion this extreme position was receded from, and 
the sum of $10,000,000 was suggested and finally 
decided upon. This was not, however, until a vote 
had been taken upon ratification of the treaty 
as at first amended, and the treaty had failed of 
passage. 

Equally extended was the debate upon the first 
article of the treaty, in which the new dividing 
line between the two countries was determined. 
There were many senators who were earnest in 
their desire to obtain for the United States a 
coast-line sufficient for a port upon the Gulf of 
California. In this they were not successful, the 
Mexican minister at Washington undoubtedly 
conveying the assurance that the assent of the 
Mexican government to such a proposition it 
would be impossible to obtain. 

On the seventeenth of April, 1854, the question 
of the ratification of the treaty as amended was 
brought to a vote. Twenty-seven senators voted 
for, and eighteen against, ratification. Less than 
two-thirds of the Senate concurring, the treaty 
was declared to be defeated. The following day, 
however, the vote was reconsidered and, on the 
twenty-fifth, the treaty was brought up for final 
action. It was then that an increase of the con- 
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sideration from $7,000,000 to $10,000,000 was 
agreed upon. An article was inserted providing 
for American rights at Tehuantepec ; and as thus 
finally amended, the ratification of the treaty was 
advised by a vote of 33 to 13. 

Under the agreement as finally arranged, 
$7,000,000 of the purchase money was to be paid 
immediately upon the exchange of ratifications, 
and the remaining $3,000,000 as soon as the 
new boundary line should be surveyed, marked, 
and established. On the twenty-fifth of April, 
1854, the resolution of ratification of the Gadsden 
Treaty was adopted by the Senate. It was rati- 
fied by President Pierce June 29, 1854, the assent 
of the Mexican government to the new draft of 
the treaty having been meanwhile gained. On 
the following day the ratifications were exchanged 
with the Mexican minister at Washington, and 
proclamation of the event was made by the Presi- 
dent the same day. 

There were no formal ceremonies of transfer of 
this newly purchased territory to the custody 
of the United States. The Mexican government 
simply ceased to exercise its authority in the 
ceded territory, and the authority of the United 
States was assumed. A portion of the Mexican 
inhabitants withdrew from the ceded territory 
across the border into Mexico; others preferred 
to remain and become American citizens. By 
act of Congress adopted August 4, 1854, the 
Gadsden Purchase was added to the Territory of 
New Mexico. By the act of 1863 the western 
portion of the Territory was organised as the 
territory of Arizona, a portion of the Gadsden 
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Purchase then becoming the southern portion of 
the new Territory. 

It was not until 1856 that military possession 
of the Gadsden Purchase was assumed by the 
United States. In that year a detachment of 
the First Dragoons, comprising four companies, 
was sent into the Territory and stationed at 
Tucson, and later at Calabazas. In 1857 a 
military station was established on the Sonoita, 
which, in honour of the President of the United 
States, was named Fort Buchanan ; but no build- 
ings worthy of the name of fort were ever erected 
here. 

The purchase of this strip of territory by the 
United States and its sale by Mexico did not 
meet universal approval in either country. In 
both there was a certain amount of popular criti- 
cism. That in Mexico was engendered, undoubt- 
edly, by the popular feeling in opposition to the 
alienation of any portion of their territory, and 
especially to a whilom foe. The large increase 
of the public funds, however, as the result of this 
diplomatic bargain, no doubt served promptly to 
silence popular criticism. In the United States, 
and especially at the North, the criticism assumed 
a political aspect. In this section of the country 
there was, at this time, a feeling of apprehension 
lest any further extension of our territory toward 
the South would increase the slaveholding power. 
The accession of Texas, New Mexico, and Cali- 
fornia, undoubtedly in the interest of this power, 
had created a sentiment of suspicion at the North 
that this also betokened some hidden plan. But 
the region acquired by this purchase was so 
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small, when compared with other recent terri- 
torial acquisitions, and a political significance in 
the purchase not being apparent, this fear was 
soon allayed. The wisdom of the purchase, from 
a strictly business point of view, has since become 
apparent. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

ALASKA 

The territory now known as Alaska, but which 
was formerly designated as the Russian Posses- 
sions in North America, was added to the Rus- 
sian crown in the year 1741 by right of discovery. 
On the fifteenth of July in that year, Captain 
Tschirikow, a Russian navigator, sighted this 
coast in latitude 56 north, and from that day 
the sovereignty of Russia in this region was not 
disputed. In September, 182 1, the Czar issued 
a ukase, asserting his claim to all the Pacific 
coast of North America north of the fifty-first 
parallel, and forbidding foreigners to trade in that 
region. The claim of Russia thus made, ex- 
tended as far south as the most northerly point 
of Vancouver Island, and was disputed by both 
the United States and Great Britain. Pointing 
to this claim Great Britain, in the year 1823, 
proposed to the United States "that the two 
countries should unite in a declaration against 
European intervention in the colonies." This 
proposition was declined. On the second day of 
December of that year President Monroe, in his 
message in which he enunciated the since famous 
" Monroe Doctrine," imparted to Congress this 
information : — 
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" At the proposal of the Russian imperial gov- 
ernment, made through the minister of the Em- 
peror residing here, a full power and instructions 
have been transmitted to the minister of the 
United States at St. Petersburg, to arrange by 
amicable negotiation the respective rights and 
interests of the two nations on the northwest 
coast of this continent. A similar proposal had 
been made by his Imperial Majesty to the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, which has likewise 
been acceded to. The government of the United 
States has been desirous, by this friendly proceed- 
ing, of manifesting the great value which they 
have invariably attached to the friendship of the 
Emperor, and their solicitude to cultivate the best 
understanding with his government. In the dis- 
cussions to which this interest has given rise, and 
in the arrangements by which they may termi- 
nate, the occasion has been judged proper for 
asserting as a principle in which the rights and 
interests of the United States are involved, that 
the American continents, by the free and inde- 
pendent condition which they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonisation by any European 
powers." 

The plan contemplated in this arrangement 
was quickly and harmoniously carried to comple- 
tion. On the seventeenth of April, 1824, at St. 
Petersburg, was concluded a treaty, Henry Mid- 
dleton acting in behalf of the United States, and 
Le Comte Charles de Nesselrode and Pierre de 
Poletica on behalf of the Emperor Nicholas. 
By the third article of this treaty it was agreed 
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that thereafter there should not be formed by the 
citizens of the United States, or under its author- 
ity, any establishment upon the northwest coast 
of America, or in any of the islands adjacent, 
to the north of 54 40' of north latitude. In like 
manner it was agreed that none should be formed 
by Russian subjects south of the same parallel. 
On the twenty-eighth of February, 1825, a simi- 
lar treaty was concluded between Russia and 
Great Britain. Thus both of the nations which 
might be expected to contest the claim of Rus- 
sia to sovereignty upon the northwest coast of 
America agreed upon a settlement with that 
nation upon an equal basis. Thenceforward 
Russia ceased to be a factor in the contest of 
powers for control in this region. The sugges- 
tion of a transfer of these possessions of the Czar 
to the United States was first made during the 
progress of the War of the Crimea in 1854. This 
suggestion was made by Russia through the envoy 
of the Czar at Washington, Baron Stoeckl, and was 
prompted no doubt by the desire of his Imperial 
Majesty to raise money for the prosecution of the 
war. The suggestion was not met with favour 
at Washington and, indeed, it is not known that 
any definite offer was made for the sale of the 
territory. 

Again, during the administration of President 
Buchanan, a proposal for the transfer of the 
sovereignty of Russian America to the United 
States was broached. This time the suggestion 
came from the government of the United States, 
and, although no definite proposal was made, a 
tentative offer of $5,000,000 was made. The 
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intimation was made, from the Russian legation 
at Washington, that the Czar, although not 
unwilling to sell, would expect a larger sum as 
compensation than that suggested. The negotia- 
tions at that time went no farther, and they were 
not renewed until the year 1867, during the ad- 
ministration of President Johnson. In January, 
1866, the legislature of the Territory of Washing- 
ton addressed a memorial to the President, urging 
the acquisition of the Russian possessions, and a 
strong movement was made to this end. 

The Hudson Bay Company, which had been 
such an active factor in the Oregon dispute, had 
long been an operator in Russian territory. By 
the treaty of 1824 it was provided that, for the 
period of ten years, citizens of the United States 
should have the liberty of fishing, trading, and 
navigation in North Pacific waters ; but that arms, 
ammunition, and intoxicating liquors should in no 
case be sold to the natives. The right was re- 
served by Russia of abrogating this provision of 
the treaty, at the expiration of the term of ten 
years. In the year 1834 this right of abroga- 
tion was claimed by Russia, and the privilege 
of free navigation of Russian waters was with- 
drawn from American vessels. This move- 
ment is supposed to have been prompted by the 
violation, by unscrupulous American traders, of 
the stipulation concerning the sale of firearms 
and liquors. A protest against this action by 
the American minister at St. Petersburg proved 
of no avail, and American fishermen and trad- 
ers were thenceforward shut out from Rugsian- 
Ani^rican ports and waters. 
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The Hudson Bay Company, the great and 
powerful British fur-trading company, still had 
rights in this region. It held under the treaty of 
1825, and in 1837 obtained a lease of fishing and 
fur-trading rights from the Russian-American 
Fur Company, the Russian corporation which 
held a franchise granted by the Czar. This lease, 
which was for the term of ten years, gave to the 
Hudson Bay Company the practical control of 
the coast, from the southern point of Russian 
sovereignty to Cape Spencer, a distance of about 
five degrees of latitude. The consideration to be 
paid was an annual rental in furs and a certain 
amount of provisions to be furnished annually 
at fixed rates. This arrangement was concluded 
at Hamburg. At the expiration of the charter of 
the Russian- American Fur Company, in 1844, it 
was renewed by Czar Nicholas I for the term of 
twenty years, to date from January 1, 1842; and 
three years later, when the Hudson Bay Company's 
lease expired by limitation, it was also renewed for 
a similar term. 

In the administration of President Johnson, 
therefore, the term of this lease was rapidly draw- 
ing to a close. In 1864 the Western Union 
Telegraph Company had entered upon a project 
of constructing a line of telegraph from San 
Francisco to Behring Strait, thence across that 
body of water by means of a cable, to meet the 
Russian government telegraph at the mouth of 
the Amoor River. Active operations in the con- 
struction of this important telegraph line were 
begun and vigorously pushed. The failure and 
abandonment of the project, after an expenditure 
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of nearly three million dollars, was caused by the 
final success of Cyrus W. Field, the chief promoter 
of the projected Atlantic telegraphic cable. A 
contract made with the Russian authorities by 
an American company, in 1863, for the annual 
delivery of a large quantity of ice, served also 
to strengthen the commercial ties of the United 
States with Russia and Russian America. 

When, therefore, in 1867, the attention of 
the administration at Washington was called to 
the early expiration of the lease of the Hudson 
Bay Company, the importance of obtaining a con- 
trol of the fur-seal and other fisheries of this 
region by the United States became evident. 
These fisheries and timber franchises in Alaska 
were rapidly increasing in value, and it was seen 
that here at our doors were opportunities for trade, 
commerce, and wealth which should not be neg- 
lected. A renewal of the lease of the Hudson 
Bay Company, which would expire in June, 1867, 
would mean a continued exclusion of Americans 
from these shores and waters for a long period in 
the future, if indeed it might not result in a per- 
manent British control. 

Baron de Stoeckl, whose movement for a sale 
of Russian America to the United States in 1854 
has been noted, was still the envoy of the Czar 
at Washington. Mr. Seward, President Lincoln's 
Secretary of State, had been retained by President 
Johnson. This far-seeing statesman was already 
committed in opinion to a firm belief in the im- 
portance of the Pacific coasts to the commercial 
interests of the world. " The Pacific Ocean with 
its coasts and islands," he had said in a public 
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utterance, " is destined in the future to become 
the great theatre of the worlds affairs." In this 
opinion he was not opposed by President Johnson, 
for not only did he enter heartily into the plan 
of the purchase of the Russian possessions, but 
his subsequent utterances show that, had oppor- 
tunity offered, he would have gone even farther. 
In his annual message to Congress, December 
9, 1868, in urging the ratification of a treaty of 
reciprocity with the Hawaiian Islands, Mr. John- 
son made use of this language : — 

" I am aware that, upon the question of further 
extending our possessions, it is apprehended by 
some that our political system cannot successfully 
be applied to an area more extended than our 
continent; but the conviction is rapidly gaining 
ground in the American mind that, with the 
increased facilities for intercommunication be- 
tween all portions of the earth, the principles of 
free government — as embraced in our Constitu- 
tion, if faithfully maintained and carried out — 
would prove of sufficient strength and breadth to 
comprehend within their sphere and influence the 
civilised nations of the world." 

Negotiations begun between Baron de Stoeckl 
and Mr. Seward were speedily brought to a 
harmonious termination. On the thirtieth of 
March, 1867, President Johnson sent to the 
Senate, " with a view to its ratification, a treaty 
between the United States and his Majesty the 
Emperor of all the Russias upon the subject 
of a cession of territory by the latter to the 
former." This treaty, which was thus with so 
little discussion and with an entire absence of 
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previous contention presented for ratification, was 
an instrument which ceded to the United States 
the sovereignty of the vast region in the north- 
western part of America, which for one hundred 
and twenty-six years had been under the control 
of the Russian crown. It ceded to the United 
States " all the territory and dominion [now] 
possessed by his said Majesty on the continent 
of America and in the adjacent islands." The 
eastern limit was to be the line of demarcation 
between the Russian and the British possessions 
in North America, as set forth in the convention 
between Russia and Great Britain of February 
28, 1825. The islands ceded included the great 
sweep comprising the Aleutian chain, the western- 
most of which lies near the one hundred and 
seventieth meridian of east longitude. 

The sixth article of this convention provides 
for the cession of this territory "free and unin- 
cumbered by any reservations, privileges, fran- 
chises, grants,, or possessions by any associated 
companies, whether corporate or incorporate, 
Russian or any other, or by any parties except 
merely private, individual property holders." 
To this stipulation, which was incorporated by 
Mr. Seward in the first draft of the treaty, 
Baron Stoeckl at first demurred, being doubtless 
loath to surrender the fishing and hunting rights 
of the Russian-American Fur Company and the 
privileges leased to the Hudson Bay Company. 
In a communication under date of March 23, 1867, 
Secretary Seward informed Baron Stoeckl that 
the United States would insist upon this provi- 
sion of the proposed treaty as an ultimatum. He 
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announced the willingness of the government, 
however, to increase the stipulated price of 
$7,000,000, by the sum of $200,000. Two 
days later this stipulation was agreed to, the 
Czar sending a special telegram of acceptance, 
and authorising the transfer in return for the 
sum named. 

On the thirtieth of March, 1867, at four o'clock 
in the morning, the treaty was signed by Baron 
Stoeckl and Mr. Seward, and on the same day 
President Johnson, in a special message to the 
Senate, transmitted it with a view to its ratifica- 
tion. It was at once read in executive session, 
and, as is customary, referred to the committee 
on foreign relations. On the eighth of April 
Senator Sumner, in behalf of the committee, 
reported back the treaty, without amendments 
and with a favourable recommendation. By 
unanimous consent of the Senate the treaty 
was read a second time and consideration post- 
poned until the next day. On the ninth, after 
an ineffectual attempt on the part of a portion 
of the Senate to procure a second postponement, 
the treaty was brought forward for formal con- 
sideration. No treaty of cession, since the inde- 
pendence of the colonies and the establishment 
of an independent nation, had been negotiated 
with so little diplomatic discussion and with such 
unanimity of opinion in the ratifying body. The 
only speech of moment was made by Senator 
Sumner. This was an elaborate and exhaustive 
monograph upon the Territory of Alaska, its fish- 
eries, furs, timber, minerals, physical features, 
climate, commerce, history, and inhabitants. The 
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speech was afterward elaborated by Senator Sum- 
ner and published as a government pamphlet. 1 
No amendments to the treaty were proposed, 
nor was any serious opposition to its ratification 
made. By a vote of 37 to 2, ratification was 
advised and consented to, Senators Fessenden 
and Morrill alone voting in the negative. The 
treaty was sent to Russia for the approval of the 
Emperor. This being gained, President John- 
son, on the twenty-eighth of May, 1867, formally 
ratified the treaty. Ratifications were exchanged 
at Washington June 20, and on the same day 
the President made public proclamation of this 
new and important territorial addition. The 
new cession added to the domain an area com- 
prising 577,390 square miles, including the Aleu- 
tian archipelago, the most eastern point of which 
lies within three hundred miles of the Siberian 
coast, and within six hundred miles of Japan. 

Even before the ratifications of the treaty of 
cession had been formally signed, President John- 
son appointed Brigadier-General Lovell H. Rous- 
seau a special commissioner on behalf of the 
United States, to receive from the commissioner 
to be appointed by the Czar the sovereignty of 
the newly ceded territory. He was commissioned 
August 7. On the thirteenth of August Captain 
Alexis Pestchouroff received a similar commis- 
sion from the Russian Emperor. The two com- 
missioners met at New York and sailed thence 
for Sitka, by the way of Panama. They reached 
San Francisco on the twenty-second of Septem- 

1 Vide Pierce's " Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner," IV, yz6, 
327 ; " Works of Charles Sumner," II, 186-349. 
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ber, where they were received with salutes from 
the fort at the entrance of the harbour. Troops to 
accompany the expedition were found here to be 
in readiness with ships and supplies. The com- 
missioners themselves were transported to Sitka 
on board the U. S. S. Ossipee, Captain Emmons 
commanding. On the morning of September 27 
the commissioners set sail, and dropped anchor 
at New Archangel on the eighteenth of October. 
The troops and supplies were already arrived, and 
a landing was at once made. 

The American forces, two hundred and fifty 
strong, were in command of General Jefferson C. 
Davis. These were at once marched to an emi- 
nence on which stood the governor's house, where 
also was drawn up a company of Russian soldiers 
at the foot of the flagstaff, from which floated 
the Russian colours. At precisely half -past three 
o'clock, on the eighteenth of October, amid salutes 
of artillery by both Americans and Russians, the 
flag of Russia was formally lowered from its 
staff and the flag of the United States was raised 
in its place, the latter portion of the ceremony be- 
ing performed by General Rousseau's secretary, 
George Lovell Rousseau. In a few words Captain 
Pestchouroff formally transferred the territory 
of Alaska to General Rousseau, as representing 
the United States. The simple yet impressive 
ceremony was witnessed by the commissioners 
of the two nations, the officers of the American 
naval vessels in the harbour, the Prince Makson- 
toff, the Russian governor of the province, his 
wife the Princess, and a few Russian and Ameri- 
can citizens. A party of Alaskan Indians added 
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picturesqueness to the scene. The formal cere- 
mony of transfer was followed by the drawing of 
schedules of public property to be included in the 
transfer. These papers drawn and executed were 
transmitted to Washington, and thenceforward 
Russian America was to be known as the United 
States province of Alaska. 

The instructions given by Secretary Seward to 
Commissioner Rousseau included an appointment 
to the military command of the newly acquired 
territory. He was soon, however, under a promo- 
tion to a major-general's commission, appointed to 
the command of the Department of the Colum- 
bia, with headquarters at Portland, Oregon. The 
command of the military district of Alaska was 
given to General Jefferson C. Davis, who com- 
manded the garrison. As a military district 
Alaska remained until the year 1884, when Con- 
gress provided for it a civil and judicial govern- 
ment, with a civil governor, judges, and other 
officials. As a territorial dependency, however, 
Alaska has since remained, without a legislative 
assembly and without territorial representation in 
Congress. 
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HAWAII 

On the seventeenth of January, 1893, the Ha- 
waiian monarchy, which had long been corrupt 
and tottering to its fall, ceased to exist. With 
the causes which led to this consummation we 
are not concerned. Suffice it to be recorded that 
these were wholly internal, and had their source in a 
condition which must inevitably lead to the down- 
fall of any government, however firmly it may seem 
to be established. From the time of the failure 
of the Kamehameha dynasty, and the accession to 
the throne of an unprincipled political adventurer, 
the ultimate fall of the Hawaiian monarchy was 
presaged. The dethronement of Kalakaua was 
saved only by the yielding of the monarch to a 
pressure which he was keen enough to perceive 
was irresistible. His sister and successor, Lili- 
uokalani, unable to realise the strength of public 
opinion and the tendency of the times, lacking in 
the tact and discernment which had characterised 
the regime of her brother, sought to strengthen 
her monarchical power and disclosed a reactionary 
spirit fatal to the stability of her throne. Against 
the advice of those nearest to her she attempted 
to abrogate the constitution, which she, at her 
accession, had sworn to support, and to erect 
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another in its stead, which should in effect rees- 
tablish the ancient absolutism which prevailed 
. previous to the establishment of the modern re- 
gime. The result, which she should have fore- 
seen, and of which she was fully warned, was the 
downfall of her throne, the abrogation of the mon- 
archy, and the establishment upon its ruins of a 
provisional republic. 

In the Hawaiian Islands and among the Ha- 
waiian people the influence of the United States, 
its civilisation and its people, had long been para- 
mount. It was American missionaries who first 
brought to the Islands the gospel, and with it 
civilisation and a knowledge of methods of con- 
stitutional government. It was the hand of an 
American which drew up for the Hawaiian peo- 
ple their first written code of laws. Americans 
built for them their churches and schoolhouses, 
and printed for them their first spelling-books. 
Americans reduced their language to writing, and 
taught them the arts of civilisation. Americans 
opened up the Islands to the commerce of the 
world; settled in their valleys; cultivated their 
fields and hillsides ; invested capital in what was 
first a venture, but which afterward proved to be 
the great wealth-producer — the cultivation of 
sugar. For years American influence had been 
potent in the affairs of state and in the councils 
of the King. For years the drift of the Islands 
toward annexation to the American Union had 
been fully recognised. For years the English 
residents of the Islands and the British govern- 
ment had recognised this tendency, and had 
striven to prevent it, as a movement inimical to 
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British interests in the Pacific. When, therefore, 
in the weakness of its decay, the Hawaiian mon- 
archy fell to the earth, it was American hands 
which lifted again the fallen standard of govern- 
ment and interposed to prevent a state of anarchy. 
The committee of public safety, from the steps 
of the government building, proclaimed the abro- 
gation of the ancient monarchy. Once had an- 
nexation to the American Union been so nearly 
consummated that the death of a monarch and 
the accession of his successor at the critical mo- 
ment alone intervened to prevent the ratification 
of a treaty of annexation already drawn. The 
time seemed now ripe for the consummation of 
a movement long anticipated and once so nearly 
completed. A provisional government was estab- 
lished upon the ruins of the effete and fallen 
monarchy, "for the control and management of 
public affairs and the protection of the public 
peace, to exist until terms of union with the 
United States of America" should be agreed upon. 
Two days after the fall of the throne, while yet 
the outcome was uncertain, and while the citizens 
of the city of Honolulu were momentarily appre- 
hensive of outward violence, the committee of 
public safety, in response to many appeals of 
both men and women of the city, claimed the 
protection of the United States. The American 
minister, Hon. John L. Stevens, recognising the 
critical condition of affairs, and in pursuance of 
his duty to protect, with all the force available, 
the property and lives of American citizens, re- 
quested the commander of the U. S. S. Boston, 
the guard-ship in the harbour, to land a force 
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of marines from his ship, to protect the United 
States consulate and legation, and to secure 
the safety of those who might properly look to 
him for protection. This request was complied 
with, and a force was landed, as, indeed, had 
been done upon two previous occasions, when 
the safety of American lives and property had 
been apparently imperilled. 

This act of the American minister was seized 
upon, shrewdly, by the dethroned Queen, as a pre- 
text for a claim of unfair dealing toward her and 
her sovereignty, on the part of the representa- 
tives of the United States, its power and author- 
ity. A combination between the minister of the 
United States and the rebels against her author- 
ity, she declared, had succeeded in wresting from 
her her throne and sovereignty. She entered a 
formal protest against her dethronement, charg- 
ing that it had been accomplished through the 
employment by the American minister of the 
armed forces of the United States. " Now, to 
avoid any collision of armed forces, and, perhaps, 
loss of life," were her words, " I do, under this 
protest, and impelled by said force, yield my 
authority until such time as the government of 
the United States shall, upon the facts being pre- 
sented to it, undo the action of its representative 
and reinstate me in the authority which I claim 
as the constitutional sovereign of the Hawaiian 
Islands." 

A commission was despatched by the provi- 
sional government, by special steamer, to the 
United States, with authority to negotiate a treaty 
gi annexation. Five men of Hawaiian birth ? but 
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American parentage, — Lorrin A. Thurston, W. 
C. Wilder, William R. Castle, Charles L. Carter, 
and Joseph Marsden, — comprised this commis- 
sion. Simultaneously, the dethroned Queen sent 
an emissary to the seat of government at Wash- 
ington to convey her protest. 

The Hawaiian visitors found the United States 
government on the eve of a change in adminis- 
tration. President Harrison, who had occupied 
the chief executive's chair for nearly four years, 
was about to retire. A few days only remained 
of his term of office. His successor had been 
already chosen, and not only was a change of ad- 
ministration to occur, but there was to be a change 
as well in the political complexion of the admin- 
istration. Grover Cleveland, who had occupied 
the presidential chair from 1885 to 1889, the first 
Democratic President for many years, and who 
had been a candidate for reelection, had been de- 
feated by his Republican rival, Benjamin Harrison. 
In the fall of 1892 Mr. Cleveland, who had been 
for the third time the nominee of his party, had 
succeeded in overthrowing his rival, President 
Harrison, who had also been a candidate for re- 
election. When the Hawaiian emissaries arrived 
at Washington, therefore, President Harrison was 
upon the eve of retirement, and Mr. Cleveland 
was about to return to the executive chair, from 
which he had withdrawn four years before. The 
commissioners of the provisional government with- 
out delay laid their case before the President and 
his advisers, and a treaty of annexation was framed. 
On the fifteenth of February, 1893, in a special 
message, President Harrison transmitted the treaty 
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to the Senate with a view to its ratification. " I 
do not deem it necessary," said President Harrison 
in this message, "to discuss at any length the 
conditions which have resulted in this decisive 
action. It has been the policy of the administra- 
tion, not only to respect, but to encourage the con- 
tinuance of an independent government in the 
Hawaiian Islands, so long as it afforded suitable 
guarantees for the protection of life and property, 
and maintained a stability and strength that gave 
adequate security against the domination of any 
other power. The moral support of this govern- 
ment has continually manifested itself in the most 
friendly diplomatic relations and in many acts of 
courtesy to the Hawaiian rulers. The overthrow 
of the monarchy was not in any way promoted 
by this government, but had its origin in what 
seems to have been a reactionary and revolution- 
ary policy on the part of Queen Liliuokalani, 
which put in serious peril, not only the large and 
preponderating interests of the United States in 
the Islands, but all foreign interests and, indeed, 
the decent administration of civil affairs and the 
peace of the Islands. It is quite evident that the 
monarchy had become effete, and the Queen's gov- 
ernment so weak and inadequate as to be the 
prey of designing and unscrupulous persons. The 
restoration of Queen Liliuokalani to her throne is 
undesirable if not impossible, and unless actively 
supported by the United States would be accom- 
panied by serious disaster and the disorganisation 
of all business interests. The influence and in- 
terest of the United States in the Islands must 
be increased and not diminished, 
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"Only two courses are now open, — one the 
establishment of a protectorate by the United 
States, and the other annexation full and com- 
plete. I think the latter course, which has been 
adopted in the treaty, will be highly promotive 
of the best interests of the Hawaiian people, and 
is the only one that will adequately secure the 
interest of the United States. These interests 
are not wholly selfish. It is essential that none 
of the other great powers shall secure these 
islands. Such a possession would not consist with 
our safety and with the peace of the world. This 
view of the situation is so apparent and con- 
clusive that no protest has been heard from any 
government against proceedings looking to an- 
nexation. Every foreign representative at Hono- 
lulu promptly acknowledged the provisional gov- 
ernment and I think there is a general concurrence 
in the opinion that the deposed Queen ought not 
to be restored. Prompt action upon this treaty 
is very desirable. If it meets the approval of the 
Senate, peace and good order will be secured in 
the Islands under existing laws, until such time as 
Congress can provide by legislation a permanent 
form of government for the Islands. This legis- 
lation should be, and I do not doubt will be, not 
only just to the natives and all other residents and 
citizens of the Islands, but should be characterised 
by great liberality and a high regard to the rights 
of all people and of all foreigners domiciled there." 

A great press of business in the last days of 
Congress forbade the careful consideration of the 
treaty and final action upon it. Seventeen days 
after its transmission to the Senate for its action, 
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the term of office of President Harrison expired, 
and that of President Cleveland began. 

In the Republican presidential convention of 
1888, Walter Q. Gresham, a federal judge in a 
western State, had been a prominent candidate 
for the nomination to the presidential office. 
Bitterly disappointed at his failure to receive this 
coveted political honour, Judge Gresham withdrew 
from affiliation with the Republican party and be- 
came one of the most active and bitter opponents 
of the administration of his successful rival, Presi- 
dent Harrison. Upon the accession of President 
Cleveland for the second time, Judge Gresham 
received appointment to the office of Secretary 
of State. 

Five days after his induction into office Presi- 
dent Cleveland, in a special message to the Sen- 
ate, withdrew from their consideration, "for the 
purpose of reexamination," the treaty of annexa- 
tion between the United States and the provi- 
sional government of the Hawaiian Islands, and 
requested that said treaty be returned to him. 
The request of the President was complied with, 
and Mr. Cleveland, as he himself expressed it, 
" conceived it to be his duty to cause an accurate, 
full, and impartial investigation to be made of the 
facts attending the subversion of the constitu- 
tional government of Hawaii and the instalment 
in its place of the provisional government." This 
plan being formed, Mr. Cleveland proceeded to 
put it into operation by appointing Hon. James 
H. Blount of Georgia as his special commissioner 
for the purpose named. Mr. Blount had been for 
several years a representative in Congress from 
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Georgia, and had occupied the position of chair- 
man of the committee on foreign relations in that 
body. Previous to his service in Congress he had 
been closely identified with the Southern Con- 
federacy. 

The powers conferred upon Mr. Blount were 
unique and without known precedent. He was 
sent as the personal representative of the Presi- 
dent of the United States; but since no such 
office is authorised by law, his appointment was 
not submitted to the Senate for confirmation. 
Nevertheless, in the " instructions " under which 
Mr. Blount performed his mission, his authority 
"in all matters touching the relations of this 
government to the existing or other government 
of the Islands" was declared to be "paramount," 
and in him alone, acting in cooperation with the 
commander of the naval forces, was vested "full 
discretion and power to determine when such 
forces should be landed or withdrawn." Some 
of the most important functions pertaining to the 
office of minister of the United States in the 
Islands were therefore withdrawn from him and 
placed in the hands of the special personal repre- 
sentative of the President. 

Mr. Blount reached Honolulu on the twenty- 
ninth of March, 1893. Previous to the accession 
of Mr. Cleveland, at the request of the provisional 
government, Minister Stevens had declared a 
qualified American protectorate over the Islands, 
and had raised the American flag over the gov- 
ernment building. Being informed of this act, 
the American Secretary of State, Hon. John W. 
Foster, had written to Mr. Stevens : — 
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"So far as your action amounts to according, 
at the request of the de facto sovereign govern- 
ment of the Hawaiian Islands, the cooperation of 
the moral and material forces of the United States, 
for the protection of life and property from ap- 
prehended disorders, your action is commended. 
But so far as it may appear to overstep that limit, 
by setting the authority and power of the United 
States above that of the government of the Ha- 
waiian Islands, in the capacity of protector, or to 
impair in any way the sovereignty of the Hawaiian 
government, by substituting the flag and power 
of the United States, as the symbol and manifes- 
tation of paramount authority, it is disavowed." 

To this communication Minister Stevens re- 
turned reply that the qualified United States pro- 
tectorate, which had been temporarily assumed 
at the request of the provisional government, was 
exercised " with caution and reservation, and in 
no way interfering with Hawaiian sovereignty." 
It is believed that the Islands were thus placed 
temporarily under the flag of the United States, 
out of fear lest Great Britain and Japan, both 
of which governments were watching the out- 
come of* affairs with the most eager attention, 
should by active interference materially change 
the status quo. 

One of the first acts of Commissioner Blount, 
after his arrival at Honolulu, was to order the flag 
of the United States to be removed from its place 
above the government building, and the forces of 
the United States to be returned to the war-ship 
in the harbour. He then instituted an investiga- 
tion of the conditions and events attending the 
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overthrow of the monarchy and the establishment 
of the provisional government. He remained at 
the Islands for several weeks, holding interviews 
with various persons and communicating fre- 
quently with Secretary Gresham. The friends 
of the provisional government have constantly 
claimed that, in these investigations, Mr. Blount 
availed himself almost wholly of information sub- 
mitted by the friends of the fallen monarchy, de- 
clining all offers of information from the adherents 
of the revolutionary party. During his stay at the 
Islands, Mr. Blount received an appointment as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States to succeed Minister Stevens, 
whose resignation had been tendered and accepted. 
This appointment was declined, and upon the 
conclusion of his work Mr. Blount returned to the 
United States. In his stead Albert S. Willis 
was appointed, and arrived at his post in October, 
1893. 

The report of Commissioner Blount was elabo- 
rate and strongly favourable to the contention of 
the deposed Queen, that her dethronement was 
caused by the unjustifiable acts of the American 
minister, and the support given to the insurgents 
by the military forces of the United States. On 
the eighteenth of October, Secretary Gresham 
presented this report to President Cleveland, 
accompanied by a communication, in which he 
urged that the force of the United States should 
be employed in restoring to the Queen her author- 
ity and throne. " Should not the great wrong 
done to a feeble but independent State, by an 
abuse of the authority of the United States," he 
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inquired, " be undone by restoring the legitimate 
government? Anything short of that will not, 
I respectfully submit, satisfy the demands of 
justice." 

This communication, when the knowledge of it 
reached the Islands, created intense excitement. 
Minister Willis, under instructions from Mr. 
Gresham, had been in communication with the 
dethroned Queen, with a view of restoring her to 
her throne. The instructions to Mr. Willis in- 
cluded a demand upon the Queen for complete 
amnesty for the participants in the revolution, as 
a condition of the employment of the good offices 
of the United States to effect her restoration. 
This Liliuokalani declined, at first demanding the 
decapitation of the leaders of the revolt against 
her authority. Yielding this point at length, she 
next insisted upon their banishment from the 
country and the confiscation of their property. 
Minister Willis still insisting upon a grant of 
complete amnesty, the ex-Queen at length reluc- 
tantly yielded and gave the required promise. 
This received, Minister Willis, in the name of the 
President of the United States, formally demanded 
of the provisional government its relinquishment 
of its authority and the reinstatement of the 
Queen in her sovereignty. This demand was 
firmly refused, the government, through its min- 
ister of foreign affairs, Hon. Sanford B. Dole, 
denying the right of the United States to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of the Hawaiian 
Islands, and arguing that, if the President of the 
United States fully believed that his subordinates 
and the military and naval force of his country 
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had aided in any unlawful acts, it was a matter 
of discipline alone, and not one in which the 
present government of the Hawaiian Islands 
was in any manner concerned. 

The President of the United States was now in 
a dilemma. His government had recognised the 
de facto government of the Hawaiian Islands, by 
receiving from it a diplomatic officer and accredit- 
ing to it one in return. The power to make war 
upon a foreign power rests in Congress alone; 
and this power, in this instance, had not been 
delegated to the President. The refusal of the 
Hawaiian government to recognise the United 
States government as a superior authority, must 
necessarily end the efforts of the President of the 
United States to undo the effect of the revolution, 
unless Congress should authorise him to employ 
the military and naval force of the United States 
to compel obedience. Such authority had been 
neither asked nor granted. But of this fact the 
Hawaiian government was not aware, and requests 
for information upon this point, addressed to Mr. 
Willis, were refused. The latter, therefore, con- 
tented himself with ordering a feint, a show of 
arms on board the war vessel in the harbour, and 
a summoning of a landing party to be in readi- 
ness, for the purpose, evidently, of intimidating 
the Hawaiian government into a compliance with 
the demand of the American President. The 
mustering of the Island forces upon the wharves 
and the training of two Gatling guns upon the 
ship were evidences that the Hawaiians had 
determined upon resistance, should a landing in 
force be attempted. The American minister 
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desisted from his attempt at intimidation and 
coercion, and reported his failure to the authori- 
ties at Washington. Mr. Cleveland in turn aban- 
doned the entire matter to the consideration and 
management of Congress, and thenceforth the 
Hawaiians were left in undisturbed control of 
their internal affairs. 

In July, 1894, the American guard-ship, which 
had for years been maintained in the harbour of 
Honolulu, for the protection of the lives and 
property of American citizens there resident, 
was withdrawn by order of President Cleveland. 
This was done in response to a request made by 
a committee of Hawaiian royalists, who visited 
Washington for that purpose. It was openly 
boasted in the streets of Honolulu, by the royal- 
ist faction, that this withdrawal of the naval force 
of the United States from Hawaiian waters was 
for the purpose of affording an opportunity to the 
adherents of the former Queen to regain her lost 
throne by armed revolt. Be this as it may, a 
revolt actually occurred in January, 1895, which 
was quickly suppressed, and the former Queen 
and her chief supporters were arrested and im- 
prisoned. In the latter part of the year 1894 a 
request was presented to the Hawaiian govern- 
ment by the British minister, to the effect that 
the Hawaiian government should lease to that 
of Great Britain a barren, rocky island of the 
Hawaiian group, known as Necker Island, for 
use as a mid-ocean station for a submarine 
telegraphic cable. Since the Hawaiian-American 
treaty of 1850 forbade such a compact with 
a foreign nation, without the consent of the 
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United States, the matter was simply referred 
to the President of the United States, without 
recommendation or request. Almost at the mo- 
ment that the former Queen's attempt to regain 
her lost throne was in progress in Honolulu, 
President Cleveland was sending a message to 
Congress, submitting the despatches from the 
Hawaiian government, declaring it to be the wish 
and request of that government that the consent 
of the United States should be given to the pro- 
posed lease, and adding his own recommendation 
that the request be promptly granted by Con- 
gress. A careful examination of the despatches 
transmitted disclosed the President's error, no 
request or recommendation of the Hawaiian 
government appearing. Congress refused the 
request by a large majority ; and a resolution of 
the Senate soon followed, declaring that any 
interference with the Hawaiian Islands, on the 
part of any foreign State, would be regarded as 
an act of unfriendliness to the United States. 

The expiration of the term of office of President 
Cleveland and the accession of President Mc Kin- 
ley were the signal for a renewal of the discussion 
concerning Hawaiian annexation. A new treaty 
of annexation was prepared and signed, similar in 
its terms to that which had been negotiated in the 
last days of the Harrison regime. It chiefly dif- 
fered from the first, in that it made no provision 
for a pension for the ex-Queen, whereas the 
treaty which President Cleveland withdrew from 
the consideration of the Senate provided for the 
payment to her of an annual pension of $20,000. 
The new treaty was signed June 16, 1897, 
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and transmitted to the Senate for ratification 
the following day. The records of the executive 
sessions of the Senate, in which the matter of the 
ratification of the treaty was considered, are of 
so recent a date as not to be available for public 
examination. It was an open secret, however, 
that an opposition to its ratification disclosed it- 
self, sufficient to defeat it by one or two votes, had 
its managers deemed it prudent to allow it to be 
brought to a vote. Pending the discussion, a joint 
resolution of Congress, declaring the annexation 
of the islands, was introduced simultaneously into 
the House and Senate. In terms it was similar to 
the treaty, but in a parliamentary sense it possessed 
this advantage over the treaty. According to es- 
lished will and custom, a majority of two-thirds of 
the members of the Senate present and voting 
is required for the ratification of a treaty with a 
foreign power. On the other hand, a joint reso- 
lution of Congress, of whatever nature, is declared 
adopted, if a bare majority only of the members 
present and voting shall vote in the affirmative. 

The presentation of the resolution of annexa- 
tion was the signal for a discussion, especially in 
the Senate, exceedingly bitter and acrimonious. 
As a rule, the division of opinion upon the subject 
was along party lines. The adoption of the reso- 
lution was advocated by Republicans and opposed 
by Democrats, and especially by those who were 
devoted adherents of President Cleveland and of 
his policy. A notable exception to this rule was 
found in Senator Morgan of Alabama; and to 
understand his position it will be necessary to go 
back a few months in the narrative. The entire 
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matter of the relations of the United States to the 
Hawaiian Islands having been submitted to Con- 
gress by President Cleveland, after the failure of 
his plan and attempt to dispossess the provisional 
government and restore the Queen, this resolution 
was adopted by the Senate : — 

Resolved, That the committee on foreign relations 
shall inquire and report whether any, and if so, 
what irregularities have occurred in the diplomatic or 
other intercourse between the United States and 
Hawaii in relation to the recent political revolution in 
Hawaii, and to this end said committee is authorised to 
send for persons and papers and to administer oaths 
to witnesses. 

Of this committee Senator Morgan was the 
chairman, and a majority were adherents of the 
Democratic party; and to the consideration of 
the questions involved in the resolution, the chair- 
man, as well as the other members of the com- 
mittee, gave careful consideration. It must be 
noted that Senator Morgan was a member of the 
political party then in power in the country and 
in close accord with the general policy of Presi- 
dent Cleveland. On the eighteenth day of De- 
cember, 1893, the President, in transmitting to 
Congress the report of Commissioner Blount, in 
a special message bitterly arraigned former Min- 
ister Stevens, disclosing confidential communica- 
tions which he had, from time to time, made to 
the Department of State, bearing upon the in- 
ternal conditions of the Island government and 
the circumstances which, in his estimation, con- 
duced to render annexation to the United States 
a possibility of the not far-off future. Upon the 
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tenor of these despatches Mr. Cleveland based a 
violent attack upon Mr. Stevens, as being a co- 
conspirator with certain in the Islands to precipi- 
tate a revolt against the sovereign authority of 
the Queen, and to consummate the annexation, 
toward which conditions in the Islands had for 
years unquestionably been tending. Upon this 
ground also Mr. Cleveland based his charge that 
the troops of the United States were landed in 
Honolulu, solely with a view of upholding the 
cause of the revolutionists and of destroying the 
sovereignty of the Queen. 

It was the truth or falsity of these charges 
which the Senate committee on foreign rela- 
tions was directed to investigate. Its report was 
clear and unmistakable in its opinion upon this 
main point, and in this opinion there was no dis- 
sension among the members of the committee. 

" The point at which it is alleged that there 
was a questionable interference by our minister 
and our navy with the affairs of Hawaii," says the 
report of the committee, rendered February 26, 
1894, "was the landing of troops from the ship 
Boston in Honolulu, on the sixteenth day of Janu- 
ary, 1893, at fi ye o'clock in the afternoon. That 
ship, on which the minister was a passenger, had 
been off on a practice cruise at Hilo, a distance 
of nearly one hundred miles, since the fourth day 
of January. On her return to the harbour a con- 
dition of affairs existed in Honolulu which led 
naturally to the apprehension that violence or 
civil commotion would ensue, in which the peace 
and security of American citizens residing in that 
city would be put in peril, as had been done on 
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three or more separate occasions previously, when 
changes occurred, or were about to occur, in the 
government of Hawaii. Whatever we may con- 
clude were the real causes of the situation then 
present in Honolulu, the fact is that there was 
a complete paralysis of executive government in 
Hawaii. The action of the Queen in an effort to 
overturn the constitution of 1887, to which she 
had sworn obedience and support, had been ac- 
cepted and treated by a large and powerful body 
of the people as a violation of her constitutional 
obligations, revolutionary in its character and 
purposes, and that it amounted to an act of abdi- 
cation on her part, so far as her powers and the 
rights of the people under the constitution of 
1887 were concerned. This state of opinion and 
this condition of the executive head of the Ha- 
waiian government neutralised its power to pro- 
tect American citizens and other foreigners in 
their treaty rights, and also their rights under 
the laws of Hawaii. There was not in Honolulu 
&t that time any efficient executive power through 
which the rights of American citizens residing 
there could be protected in accordance with the 
local laws. . . . The authority of the Queen was 
not respected by the people ; it was opposed, and 
no force appeared to be used for the purpose of 
overcoming the opposition. . . . The result was 
that an interregnum existed. 

" If we give full effect to the contention that 
this interregnum occurred because of the appre- 
hensions of the Queen that force would be used 
by the United States to compel her abdication, 
those apprehensions could not have occurred 
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before the landing of the troops from the Boston^ 
or if they existed, they were idle, unfounded, and 
unjust toward the United States. It was her 
conduct, opposed by her people or a large por- 
tion of them, that paralysed the executive author- 
ity, and left the citizens of the United States in 
Honolulu without the protection of any law, 
unless it was such as should be extended to 
them by the American minister, in conjunction 
with the arms of the United States, then on 
board the Boston. There is well-settled author- 
ity for the position that at the moment when the 
Queen made public her decision to absolve her- 
self from her oath to support the constitution of 
1887, her abdication was complete, if the people 
chose so to regard it. That constitution, and the 
Queen's oath to support it, was the only foundation 
for her regal authority ; and when she announced 
that her oath was annulled in its effect upon her 
own conscience, she could no longer rightfully 
hold office under that constitution. . . . The 
recantation was two days later than the com- 
pleted crime and was temporary and conditional, 
and, in the meantime, popular sovereignty had 
risen to the assertion of its rights, an indignant 
resentment had aroused the people, and a large 
body of citizens claiming to represent them had 
inaugurated a government of the people and for 
the people. . . . The committee agree that such 
was the condition of the Hawaiian government 
at the time that the troops were landed in 
Honolulu from the steam war-ship Boston; that 
there was then an interregnum in Hawaii as 
respects the executive office; that there was no 
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executive power to enforce the laws of Hawaii, 
and that it was the right of the United States to 
land troops upon those Islands at any place where 
it was necessary in the opinion of our minister to 
protect our citizens. ... In this view of the facts 
there is no necessity for inquiring whether Minis- 
ter Stevens or Captain Wiltse, in arranging for 
the landing of the troops, had any purpose either 
to aid the popular movement against the Queen, 
that was then taking a definite and decisive shape, 
or to promote the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States. The committee 
agree that the purposes of Captain Wiltse and 
of Minister Stevens were only those which were 
legitimate, viz., the preservation of law and order 
to the extent of preventing a disturbance of the 
public peace which might, in the absence of the 
troops, injuriously affect the rights of the Ameri- 
can citizens resident in Honolulu. . . . 

" It is not a just criticism upon the corre- 
spondence of Minister Stevens with his govern- 
ment that he earnestly advocated annexation. 
In this he was in line with Mr. Marcy and nearly 
every one of his successors as Secretary of State, 
and with many of Mr. Stevens's predecessors as 
minister to Hawaii. His letters to his govern- 
ment were written under the diplomatic con- 
fidence that is requisite to secure freedom in 
such communications, and were not expected to 
come under the scrutiny of all mankind. They 
show no improper spirit, and are not impeachable 
as colouring or perverting the truth, although 
some matters stated by him may be classed as 
severe reflections. Whatever motives may have 
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actuated or controlled any representative of the 
government of the United States in his conduct 
of our affairs in Hawaii, if he acted within the 
limits of his powers, with honest intentions, and 
has not placed the government of the United 
States upon false and untenable grounds, his 
conduct is not irregular." 

The report of the committee on foreign re- 
lations, from which the foregoing extracts are 
drawn, written, it was believed, by the hand of 
Senator Morgan, its chairman, in effect, then, 
absolved Minister Stevens from the charges made 
against him by President Cleveland in his mes- 
sage, and removed from him the imputation of 
having, in his eagerness for annexation, com- 
mitted overt and unauthorised acts against the 
sovereignty of the Hawaiian Queen. Although 
this report, in its scope, was not designed to 
comprehend a consideration of the question of 
the annexation of the Islands, the leaning of the 
mind of its author in favour of such a consum- 
mation is readily discerned. There was little 
doubt that Senator Morgan was earnestly favour- 
able to an early annexation of the Islands to the 
United States; and this opinion was confirmed 
when, on the seventh of February, 1898, a series 
of notable resolutions were introduced in the 
Senate by the senator. Upon the failure of the 
first annexation treaty by the opposition of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, the Hawaiian people had formed 
a government, with a framed constitution, under 
the name of the Republic of Hawaii. The Re- 
public was declared on the fourth day of July, 
1894. This government Senator Morgan's reso- 
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lutions declared to be a rightful government, 
"recognised as such by the United States of 
America and by other great powers without any 
question by any nation of its rightful and sov- 
ereign independence." The resolutions further 
provided that : — 

"Said government of Hawaii having in due 
form signified its consent, in the manner provided 
in its constitution, that the Hawaiian Islands, 
with all the territory appurtenant thereto over 
which said government now claims to exercise 
sovereign jurisdiction, shall be annexed to and 
become a part of the territory of the United 
States of America, and shall be subject to the 
national power and sovereign jurisdiction thereof, 
it is hereby enacted and declared that said ces- 
sion is accepted, ratified, and confirmed, and that 
said Hawaiian Islands are annexed as a part of 
the territory of the United States of America, 
and are subject to the sovereign dominion 
thereof." 

Almost simultaneously with the introduction of 
these resolutions by Senator Morgan, resolutions 
similar in tenor and of the same effect were 
introduced in the House of Representatives by 
Hon. Francis G. Newlands of Nevada. Months 
passed, however, before these resolutions were 
brought to debate in either house of Congress. 
Another matter, and one of transcendent impor- 
tance, consumed the attention of Congress and of 
the country, to the almost total exclusion of all 
others. For some years a revolt against Spanish 
rule in Cuba had attracted the attention of the 
civilised world. It was the last despairing at- 
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tempt of an oppressed people to free themselves 
from the shackles of a mediaeval despotism. At 
length it had become necessary for the United 
States to interfere, to put an end to the shocking 
condition of affairs at its doors ; for Spain, in the 
attempt to repress the insurrection and establish 
its authority in Cuba, had resorted to measures of 
extreme cruelty, which shocked all Christendom. 
Remonstrances from the United States were of 
no avail; promises of reforms were made only 
to be broken. Then came the historic destruc- 
tion of the U. S. S. Maine, by the explosion of 
a Spanish mine in Havana harbour. On the 
eleventh of April, 1898, President McKinley, in 
a special message to Congress, declared that " in 
the name of humanity, in the name of civilisation, 
in behalf of endangered American interests which 
give us the right and duty to speak and to act, 
the war in Cuba must stop." By concurrent vote 
of the two houses of Congress it was demanded 
that Spain should relinquish its authority and 
government in the island of Cuba, and witndraw 
its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban 
waters. Declarations of war followed, dating 
from April 21. Ten days later the country and 
the whole world was electrified by the news of 
the amazing victory of Commodore Dewey at 
Manila Bay. 

Hawaii was now brought once again prom- 
inently before the public eye. It became instantly 
necessary to send an army to Manila for the reen- 
forcement of the naval forces in that bay. Has- 
tily and amid great enthusiasm an army under the 
command of General Merritt was assembled on 
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the Pacific coast and made ready for its long 
journey across the ocean. To move so large a 
force of men, such an immense distance, without 
a pause midway, was well-nigh impossible. The 
strategic value of the Hawaiian Islands was at 
once apparent to all. Gladly the Hawaiian gov- 
ernment, in open violation of the neutrality laws 
of nations, threw wide its doors in hospitality to 
the American military forces. Remonstrances by 
the Spanish consul at Honolulu were of no avail. 
The army of General Merritt made the Hawaiian 
Islands its mid-ocean station, and it was received 
with unbounded enthusiasm. The boundless re- 
sources of the Islands were disclosed in the abun- 
dant preparations made for the welcome of the 
American soldiery, and in the lavish hospitality 
which was tendered to them during their stay. 

Hawaii had now committed an overt act against 
a friendly nation, and it was incumbent upon the 
United States to hold it harmless. The resolu- 
tions of Hawaiian annexation which, during the 
excitement attendant upon the outbreak of the 
war with Spain, had remained in abeyance, 
were at once called up in Congress, but their 
passage was bitterly contested both in House 
and Senate. Curiously enough, some of the pre- 
cise arguments employed in the same presence, 
ninety years before, when the French cession 
of Louisiana was under discussion, were again 
urged. In the Louisiana discussion it will be 
remembered that Mr. Griswold contended for the 
unconstitutionality of the purchase, the argument 
being that the treaty-making power does not ex- 
tend to the acquisition of foreign soil, and the 
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incorporation into our body politic of a foreign 
people. 1 Exactly the same objection was raised 
to the annexation of Hawaii. It was also urged 
that to annex these islands would be to violate 
the Monroe Doctrine ; that their possession would 
make of an invulnerable country one most vul- 
nerable ; that their admission to the Union while 
so large a proportion of the population is Oriental 
would be to offer a complex labour problem ; that 
their annexation would be to violate the cardinal 
principles of the Declaration of Independence; 
that the ownership of these Islands would imply 
the establishment of a colonial policy and the main- 
tenance of a great military and naval establish- 
ment. It was noticeable throughout the discussion 
that the debate was essentially upon one side alone. 
It was evident that the majority of the members 
of Congress were favourable to annexation, and 
that to avoid a long-drawn debate they were 
determined to occupy as little of the time as 
possible in these the last days of the session. Es- 
pecially was this policy noticeable in the Senate. 
One of the most powerful and potent arguments 
in favour of annexation, however, was that made in 
the House of Representatives by Robert R. Hitt 
of Illinois, the chairman of the committee on 
foreign relations. Amos M. Cummings of New 
York denounced in no uncertain language the 
attitude of President Cleveland toward Hawaii, 
and rebuked the effort of the sugar refiners of our 
country which, even then, was turned toward the 
defeat of the annexation bill. " Experience has 
shown," said Mr. Cummings, " that the web and 
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woof of our system grows stronger with territorial 
extension, instead of weaker, as was formerly 
urged. It is the history of all nations that when 
they begin to lose territory, they decline. The 
Roman Empire and the kingdom of Spain, once 
a province of that empire, are conclusive on this 
point. So is the fact that we have not a foot of 
territory that we have not taken from others. A 
higher power than that of the sugar kings has 
decreed that these Islands shall become an integral 
part of the United States. It is the decree of the 
King of kings, the Ruler of the universe. His 
missionaries rescued the Sandwich Islands from 
barbarism, and He will preserve them for ages 
in the bosom of the American Union." 

On the fifteenth of June the resolution of an- 
nexation of the Hawaiian Islands was brought 
to a vote in the House of Representatives, and 
passed by a vote of 209 to 91. It was then sent 
to the Senate. On the twentieth it was taken 
up by the upper house for consideration. Here 
the arguments in opposition to the passage of the 
resolution were led by Senator Morrill of Ver- 
mont, who, it will be remembered, thirty-one 
years before, had been one of two senators who 
alone opposed the ratification of the Alaskan 
treaty. The most violent opponent of the reso- 
lution, however, was Senator Pettigrew of South 
Dakota, who not only employed legitimate argu- 
ment in his effort to defeat its passage, but as 
the debate waxed tedious, and the weather in- 
creased in discomfort, employed the device of 
" filibustering," with the hope of wearying the ad- 
vocates of the measure, and forcing an adjournment 
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sine die without final action on the passage of the 
resolution. As before suggested, the advocates 
of the measure, in the Senate generally, refrained 
from consuming time in debate, thus throwing 
the responsibility for delay in action wholly upon 
the opposition. The only considerable speech in 
favour of annexation was made by Senator Hoar 
of Massachusetts. Day after day was thus con- 
sumed, until the month of June wore away and 
the month of July was entered upon. The 
weather was intensely hot, and the senators were 
impatient for adjournment that they might re- 
turn to their homes. Equally impatient of the 
delay were the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which body had completed the busi- 
ness of the session and was awaiting final decision 
upon this measure by the Senate, in order to 
adjourn and go home. Even when the fourth 
day of July, the anniversary of American inde- 
pendence, arrived, the Senate declined to take the 
usual adjournment in honour of the day, and 
interrupted the Hawaiian debate for but two pur- 
poses. The first of these was to listen to the 
reading of the Declaration of Independence by 
one of the senators; the other to listen to the 
reading of a despatch from Rear-Admiral Samp- 
son to the Secretary of War, announcing the 
total destruction of the Spanish fleet in West 
Indian waters, under the command of Admiral 
Cervera. On this day Senator W. V. Allen of 
Nebraska, who represented the beet-sugar indus- 
tries of his State in their opposition to the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii, consumed a large portion of the 
time of the session in " filibustering," including 'he 
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reading of a large number of newspaper editorials, 
arguing in opposition to annexation. 

At length, on the sixth day of July, the minority 
opposition in the Senate, convinced that further 
delay was useless, consented that a vote should be 
taken. Various amendments offered were rejected, 
and the joint resolution of annexation was finally 
passed by a vote of 42 to 21. It is noticeable 
that the majority by which the resolution of an- 
nexation of the Hawaiian Islands was adopted 
in the Senate was precisely two-thirds of the 
number of senators voting, the exact number 
required for the ratification of a treaty. 

The territory thus added to the domain of the 
United States consists of eight inhabited islands, 
called Hawaii, Maui, Kahoolawe, Lanai, Molokai, 
Oahu, Kauai, and Niihau. There are in addition 
a number of uninhabited islands, small in extent, 
the chief of which are Molokini, Kaula, French 
Frigate Shoal, Bird Island, and Necker Island. 
The eight inhabited islands comprise an area of 
about sixty-seven hundred square miles, and extend 
in a chain, stretching from northwest to southeast, 
over a distance of about three hundred and eighty 
miles. The island of Hawaii in extent comprises 
about two-thirds of the acreage of the group, and 
is nearly equal in area to the State of Connecti- 
cut. The area of the entire group is somewhat 
less than that of Connecticut and Rhode Island 
combined. The islands have a population, ac- 
cording to the census of 1896, of 109,020. 
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CHAPTER X 

CUBA, PUERTO RICO, GUAM, AND THE 
PHILIPPINES 

The story of the rise and fall and the final 
extinction of the Spanish Empire is one of the 
great tragedies of the world's history. It is the 
story of an irrepressible conflict which began 
with the life struggle in the Netherlands in 1579, 
and the bloody contest in the English Channel 
in August, 1588, and which ended with the ex- 
termination of the sea-power and the empire of 
Spain, in Manila Bay and before Santiago de 
Cuba, in the summer of 1898. It was a contest 
between an Anglo-Saxon and a Dutch civilisation 
on the one hand and a Latin upon the other ; its 
result was the inevitable result of the survival of 
the fittest. The Spanish cruelty and treachery 
which committed the barbarous massacre of the 
sleeping garrison of Maestricht, forced also, more 
than three hundred years later, the hideous starva- 
tion of thousands in the streets of Havana. 

There was a day when, as Motley says, " the 
Papuan islander, the Calabrian peasant, the Am- 
sterdam merchant, the semi-civilised Aztec, the 
Moor of Barbary, the Castilian grandee, the roving 
Camanche, the Guinea negro, the Indian Brahmin, 
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found themselves — could they but have knowrl 
it — fellow-citizens of one commonwealth. Stat- 
utes of family descent, aided by fraud, force, and 
chicane, had annexed the various European sov- 
ereignties to the crown of Spain ; the genius of a 
Genoese sailor had given to it the New World, and 
more recently the conquest of Portugal, torn from 
hands not strong enough to defend the national 
independence, had vested in the same sovereignty 
those Oriental possessions which were due to the 
enterprise of Vasco da Gama, his comrades and 
successors. The voyager setting forth from the 
Straits of Gibraltar, circumnavigating the African 
headlands and Cape Comorin, and sailing through 
the Molucca channel and past the isles which 
bore the name of Philip in the Eastern Sea, gave 
the hand at last to his adventurous comrade who, 
starting from the same point and following west- 
ward in the track of Magellaens and under the 
Southern Cross, coasted the shores of Patagonia 
and threaded his path through unmapped and 
unnumbered clusters of islands in the western 
Pacific ; and during this spanning of the earth's 
whole circumference not an inch of land or 
water was traversed that was not the domain of 
Philip. . . . The man who inherited so much 
material greatness believed himself capable of 
destroying the invisible but omnipotent spirit 
of religious and political liberty in the Nether- 
lands, of trampling out the national existence of 
France and of England, and of annexing those 
realms to his Empire." * 

1 Motley, "The United Netherlands," III, 516. 
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The same spirit believed itself capable, through- 
out the centuries, of trampling out human liberty 
wherever it sought to spring from the soil and 
grow. But the Netherlands at length saw their 
deliverance; and the Invincible Armada in de- 
spair was scattered the length of the Irish Sea. 
Upon the shores of the new continent over 
which, from Arctic to tropic, extended the power, 
sprang up a new and potent force, a mingling of 
the two civilisations which had already, in Europe, 
successfully resisted the force of the tyrant. And 
a little one became a thousand and a small one a 
strong nation. With one mighty surge the wave 
of the new civilisation ingulfed what had once 
been a vast Spanish province, and dashed upon 
the feet of the Rocky Mountains. Once more, 
and it mingled with the waters of the Gulf. The 
great empire of Texas was next swept with the 
oncoming tide ; and then the wave swept down 
the slope of the Sierras and met the Pacific 
waters. Powerless to resist the tide of human 
freedom, the now broken power of Spain could 
only look helplessly on while its South and Cen- 
tral American provinces were swept away; and 
at last, of all its mighty empire remained only the 
tradition of its former greatness and the remnant 
of its possessions in the Antilles and in the 
Orient. 

Once, when the Latin civilisation of France 
and Spain united in a last despairing attempt to 
crush the Anglo-Saxon in America, these last 
remnants of Spain's greatness fell in the one 
general ruin. Simultaneously the guns of Eng- 
land thundered before Havana and Manila, and 
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simultaneously the flag of Spain fell in flame and 
smoke. But a magnanimous victor accepted the 
cession of the Florida peninsula in lieu of Cuba, 
and withdrew also from the Philippines. Spain 
had now, briefly, a new lease of power, for, as 
compensation for the loss of Florida, France 
ceded to her the vast region of Louisiana. But 
it was not for long. Forty years later and the 
hand of Spain was removed from this great coun- 
try, and in a twelvemonth more the flag of the 
young Republic of the West waved over the vast 
fertile valley and the Father of Waters. 

And now history was about to repeat itself. 
Of all her American possessions, Spain retained 
only Cuba and Puerto Rico. Between the first 
of these islands and the United States, situated as 
it is close to the American coast, the relations had 
long been intimate. The revolt of the Spanish 
provinces of South America and Central Amer- 
ica, and their ultimate independence, produced 
its effect upon Cuba. A strong movement was 
manifest in these countries favourable to extend- 
ing the sentiment of independent nationality to 
Cuba. But with independence in Mexico and in 
Spanish South America had come also freedom 
to their slaves; and the slaveholding element in 
the United States sternly repressed the tendency 
which was apparent for deliverance for Cuba from 
Spanish rule. For to allow a great free State 
commanding the Gulf and its adjacent coast 
could not, for a moment, be considered. And so 
the influence of the United States was thrown for 
the repression of a free government and people in 
Cuba ; and thus was heaped up wrath against the 
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day of wrath. In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century a restiveness against Spanish rule was 
apparent in Cuba. Insurrections and revolts from 
time to time occurred, but were suppressed by the 
Spaniards. During the period from 1827 to 1829 
the Order of the Black Eagle arose in Mexico, 
Colombia, and the United States, having for its 
object the liberation of Cuba. But here again 
the arm of the slaveholder interposed. In 1844 
a serious revolt of the slaves in Cuba arose and 
was repressed. Four years later the United 
States first officially interested itself in Cuba. 
The administration of President Polk had seen 
the annexation of Texas, New Mexico, and Cali- 
fornia, and the adjustment of the Oregon boun- 
dary dispute. Whether Mr. Polk discerned the 
coming of the day of wrath and sought to avert 
it, or whether, having extended the boundaries 
of our country to the Gulf and to the Pacific 
coast, he desired to add still more to the glory of 
his administration, by the acquisition of the Pearl 
of the Antilles, no one now can tell. Whatever 
may have been his motive, it is certain that he 
did authorise overtures to be made to Spain for 
the purchase of Cuba, a consideration in the sum 
of $100,000,000 being suggested. These over- 
tures were scornfully rejected, being regarded by 
Spain as a "national indignity," and they were 
not renewed. 

That there was a " Cuban question " was now 
apparent — a question not easily settled. A new 
sentiment now possessed the slaveholding ele- 
ment in the United States. It was no longer 
hostile to the idea of the removal of Spanish rule 
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from Cuba; but it must come, not with Cuban 
independence, but with annexation to the United 
States, for the purpose of strengthening and 
increasing the slave power. Proclamations of 
President Pierce, forbidding the fitting out of 
filibustering expeditions against Cuba, were re- 
garded askance, if, indeed, they were issued in 
a full measure of sincerity. The expedition of 
Quitman, although formally forbidden, found 
many promoters and sympathisers in the south- 
ern States of the Union. "The great question 
of our age and generation," said Quitman, "is 
whether American or European policy shall pre- 
vail in this continent. Of this great question 
Cuba is the battle-ground for its solution. Our 
destiny is intertwined with that of Cuba. If slave 
institutions perish there, they will perish here. 
Thus interested, we must act. Our government, 
already distracted with the slavery question, can- 
not or will not act. We must do it as indi- 
viduals." 

The seizure of the American vessel Black War- 
rior^ in the harbour of Havana, formed a fresh pre- 
text for an aggressive movement against Spain 
in the interest of Cuban absorption. Pierre 
Soule, President Pierce's minister at Madrid, an 
ardent southern expansionist, was armed with 
the most explicit instructions to negotiate for 
the cession of Cuba. To aid him in his nego- 
tiations a demand was made upon Spain for 
redress for the Black Warrior incident. An in- 
vitation extended by France and England, in i852 t 
to join in a tripartite convention for guarantee- 
ing the Spanish dominion over Cuba, had been 
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declined. In 1854 the ministers of the United 
States to England, France, and Spain were 
directed by President Pierce to confer together 
and " to compare opinions and to adopt measures 
for perfect concert of action in aid of the nego- 
tiations at Madrid." These three men — James 
Buchanan, John Y. Mason, and Pierre Soule — 
met first at Ostend, and later at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
for the purpose indicated. The outcome of these 
meetings was the document known as the Ostend 
Manifesto, issued on the eighteenth of October, 
1854. " We have arrived at the conclusion," said 
these three ardent friends of African slavery, " and 
are thoroughly convinced that an immediate and 
earnest effort ought to be made by the govern- 
ment of the United States to purchase Cuba from 
Spain, at any price for which it can be obtained, 

not exceeding the sum of dollars." The 

sum with which the blank should be filled was 
afterward suggested as $120,000,000. "Spain is 
in imminent danger," says the Manifesto, " of los- 
ing Cuba without remuneration. ... It is not 
improbable that Cuba may be wrested from Spain 
by a successful revolution ; and in that event she 
will lose both the island and the price which we 
are now willing to pay for it — a price far beyond 
what was ever paid by one people to another for 
any province. . . . After we shall have offered 
Spain a price for Cuba far beyond its present 
value, and this shall have been refused, it will 
then be time to consider the question, Does Cuba, 
in the possession of Spain, seriously endanger our 
internal peace and the existence of our cherished 
Union ? Should this question be answered in thQ 
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affirmative, then, by every law, human and divine, 
we shall be justified in wresting it from Spain if 
we possess the power, and this upon the very 
same principle that would justify an individual 
in tearing down the burning house of his neigh- 
bour, if there were no other means of preventing 
the flames from destroying his own home. Under 
such circumstances we ought neither to count the 
cost nor regard the odds which Spain might enlist 
against us. We forbear to enter into the question 
whether the present condition of the island would 
justify such a measure ? We should, however, be 
recreant to our duty, be unworthy of our gallant 
forefathers, and commit base treason against our 
posterity should we permit Cuba to be African- 
ised and become a second San Domingo, with 
all its attendant horrors to the white race, and 
suffer the flames to extend to our neighbouring 
shores, seriously to endanger, or actually to con- 
sume, the fair fabric of our Union." 

The earnest recommendations of the three min- 
isters came to naught. Soule, impatient at the 
failure of his plans, resigned his office and returned 
to the United States. Spain made restitution for 
the Black Warrior incident, and the Cuban ques- 
tion was lost sight of in the black cloud which 
soon obscured the political and social skies in the 
United States. 

In the year 1868, amid a political revolution in 
Spain, the Cubans embraced their opportunity for 
revolt For ten years this war between Spain and 
her belligerent colony was waged. In the midst 
occurred the famous Vzrginius incident, which 
nearly resulted in a war between Spain and the 
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United States. The day of wrath was more nearly 
at hand. A humble apology on the part of Spain, 
and a money indemnity to the families of the mur- 
dered American sailors, alone postponed the day, 
and twenty years more passed before the great 
denouement. 

At last, in 1894, a revolt broke out in Cuba, 
more determined than any which had preceded it. 
It was the last despairing struggle of a people op- 
pressed and downtrodden for nearly four centuries. 
Four years was the war waged, with stubborn de- 
termination upon the one side and with almost 
unexampled cruelty on the other. The resort to 
starvation of a nation, as the means of its repres- 
sion, at length aroused the indignation of the civil- 
ised world, and this forced the United States to 
action. Humbled by the scorn and contumely of 
outraged Christendom during the administration 
of President Cleveland, with the opening of a new 
era the Republic of the West aroused itself to 
action. 

" Official information from our consuls in Cuba," 
wrote President McKinley, in a special message 
to Congress, two months after his inauguration, 
" establishes the fact that a large number of Ameri- 
can citizens in the island are in a state of desti- 
tution, suffering for want of food and medicines. 
This applies particularly to the rural districts of 
the central and eastern parts. The agricultural 
classes have been forced from their farms into the 
nearest towns, where they are without work or 
money. The local authorities of the several 
towns, however kindly disposed, are unable to re- 
lieve the needs of their own people and are alto- 
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gether powerless to help our citizens. The latest 
reports of Consul General Lee estimate six to 
eight hundred Americans are without means of 
support. I have assured him that provision would 
be made at once to relieve them. To that end I 
recommend that Congress make an appropriation 
of not less than $50,000, to be immediately avail- 
able for use under the direction of the Secretary 
of State. It is desirable that a part of the sum 
which may be appropriated by Congress should, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of State, also be 
used for the transportation of American citizens, 
who, desiring to return to the United States, are 
without means to do so." 

This relief was promptly voted by Congress; 
and still the war in Cuba went on. The glim- 
mering of the sunrise of the day of wrath was 
not discerned in Madrid. " The most important 
problem with which this government is now 
called to deal, pertaining to its foreign relations," 
wrote President McKinley in his first annual 
message, December 6, 1897, "concerns its duty 
toward Spain and the Cuban insurrection." Pro- 
ceeding to a discussion of the situation in detail, 
the President discloses the fact that offers of 
mediation and suggestions for peaceful solutions 
of the existing conditions, made by President 
Cleveland, had been unavailing. Similar attempts 
and advances by President McKinley had been 
equally fruitless. Reforms promised in a Spanish 
note of October 23 had not been instituted. " If 
it shall hereafter appear to be a duty imposed by 
our obligations to ourselves, to civilisation, and 
humanity to intervene with force," said the Presi- 
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dent, " it shall be without fault on our part, and 
only because the necessity for such action will be 
so clear as to command the support and approval 
of the civilised world." 

The day of wrath was near its dawning. 
On the evening of the fifteenth of February, 
1898, the American battleship Maine, lying at 
anchor in Havana harbour, was suddenly destroyed 
by an explosion, two hundred and sixty-six sleeping 
men being instantly killed.- It was the univer- 
sal belief in the United States that the calam- 
ity was the result of Spanish treachery, and of 
this there was a moral certainty, when it became 
known that the destruction of the Maine was 
celebrated with feasting and revelry by Spanish 
officers in Havana. 

The day of wrath, the last day of the ancient 
Spanish rule in the western hemisphere, had fully 
dawned. The representation of the President of 
the United States to the Queen Regent of Spain, 
concerning the result of the finding of the court 
of inquiry, convened to inquire into the cause of 
the destruction of the Maine, met with no appre- 
ciative response. Events now moved rapidly. 
On the nineteenth day of April a joint resolution 
adopted by Congress contained these momentous 
words : — 

Resolved, By the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, 

First. That the people of the island of Cuba are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent. 

Second. That it is the duty of the United States to 
demand, and the government of the United States does 
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hereby demand, that the government of Spain at once 
relinquish its authority and government in the island 
of Cuba, and withdraw its land and naval forces from 
Cuba and Cuban waters. 

Third. That the President of the United States be, 
and he hereby is directed and empowered to use the 
entire land and naval forces of the United States, and 
to call into the actual service of the United States 
the militia of the several States to such extent as may 
be necessary to carry these resolutions into effect. 

Fourth. That the United States hereby disclaims 
any disposition or intention to exercise sovereignty, 
jurisdiction, or control over said island, except for the 
pacification thereof, and asserts its determination when 
that is accomplished, to leave the government and con- 
trol of the island to its people. 

These resolutions were approved April 20. 
Five days later, by act of Congress, war was de- 
clared to exist between the United States and 
Spain, and to have existed since April 21. and 
the President was authorised "to use the entire 
land and naval forces of the United States" 
to carry this act into effect 

The events of the next hundred days belong 
to the general history of the country and of the 
world. It is the story of the full bursting of 
the day of wrath, the story of the final extinction 
of the Spanish monarchy, in blood and smoke 
and ruin. The first decisive blow for the libera- 
tion of Cuba was struck, not over the wreck of 
the Maine in Havana harbour, but at the an- 
tipodes, in repetition of the history of 1762 ; and 
this time Manila and the Philippines passed for- 
ever from the hands of Spain. The expedition 
of General Merritt, sent out from the port of San 
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Francisco to strengthen the hands of Dewey in 
Manila Bay, paused for a day at the Marianas, or 
Ladrone Islands. A cannon shot in the harbour 
at Guam announced the fall of Spanish rule in 
those islands and the establishment of the con- 
trol of the United States. All the world smiled 
when the Spanish governor of the Islands sent 
a note of apology for his failure to answer the 
"salute," his seeming neglect being caused by 
the lack of powder ; and the smile broadened 
when, casting his clenched hands in air, he looked 
on in grim despair to see the flag of the United 
States replace that of Spain over his empty 
fortress. 

On the third day of July the tragedy was com- 
pleted before Santiago, when, before the irresist- 
ible force of the navy of the United States, the 
ancient empire of Spain drew its last despairing 
gasp. Even as Admiral Oquendo, crushed and 
humiliated at the defeat of the Armada, staggered 
back to the shores of Spain to scorn and death, 
so also the noble ship which bore his name, the 
last of the fleet of Spain, in wild despair cast 
itself upon the shore, and sought its own inevi- 
table wreck and ruin. 

On the fourth day of January, 1899, President 
McKinley transmitted to Congress a treaty of 
peace between the United States and Spain, 
signed at Paris on the tenth day of December, 1898. 
The deliberations of the commissioners had been 
long and solemn. It was on the twelfth of Au- 
gust that, at the request of Spain, conveyed through 
the French minister at Washington, M. Cambon, 
a protocol of peace had been signed. On the 
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thirteenth of September President McKinley ap- 
pointed as peace commissioners, to negotiate a 
treaty, William R. Day of Ohio, Cushman K. 
Davis of Minnesota, William P. Frye of Maine, 
George Gray of Delaware, and Whitelaw Reid of 
New York. The commissioners on the part of 
Spain were E. Montero Rios, B. de Abarzuza, 
J. de Garnica, W. R. de Villa Urrutia, and Rafael 
Cerero. On the first day of October the commis- 
sioners met for the first time ; their final meeting 
was on the tenth of December. As the result 
of their conference and agreements Spain re- 
linquished all claim of sovereignty over and title 
to Cuba, ceded absolutely to the United States 
the island of Puerto Rico and other islands 
under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies, 
and the island of Guam in the Marianas, or 
Ladrones ; and ceded also the entire archipelago 
known as the Philippine Islands in return for 
the payment by the United States of the sum 
of $20,000,000. 

Save in the case of Cuba no formal surrender 
of the ceded territories was made. When, in the 
lapse of time, the formal history of the rise and fall 
of the empire of Spain shall be written, of all its 
tragic dramas none will be more tragic than that 
enacted within the walls of the palace of the gov- 
ernor-general of Cuba at Havana, when, in the 
great hall hung in scarlet, the representative of 
the last remnant of Spanish sovereignty in the 
western hemisphere paid his obeisance to the 
representative of the military power of the great 
Republic of America, and turned his back upon 
his own and his nation's former glory. And 
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his last backward look at the historic palace, 
as he crossed the plaza in his retreat, and his 
dramatic gesture of chagrin, despair, and hope- 
lessness, formed a fitting type of a great nation's 
final fall. 
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Books on National Characteristics 

AMERICA: THE LAND OF CONTRASTS 

A Briton'* View of His American Kin. 

By JAMES FULLARTON MUIRHIAD 

A new edition, nmo. #1.20 net. 

Some of the Chapters : Lights and Shadows of American Society; An Apprecia- 
tion of the American Woman; The American Child; International Misapprehensions 
and National Differences; Sports and Amusements; The Humor of the "Man on 
the Cars;" American Journalism ; Some Literary Straws; Certain Features of Certain 
Cities. 

The Springfield Republican: "Mr. Muirhead is one of the most intelligent and 
best informed of the Englishmen who have written down their impressions of the 
United States. He takes warm personal interest in the country, and deror.es consider- 
able space to clearing up * international misapprehensions.' It is eminently fair, and 
might well be read by any one, foreign or American, who is contemplating travel in 
this country. It is a most instructive book. '* 

THE SPANISH CONQUEST OF AMERICA 

By SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 

A new edition, in four volumes. With numerous maps. 

Edited by M. Oppenheim. i2mo. $1.50 each volume. 

The Boston Transcript: "Further evidence of the present interest taken in 
matters pertaining to early American discovery and colonizing is presented in the 
publication of a new edition of Sir Arthur Helps* 'History of the Spanish Conquest 
in America.* *' 

The Critic: "Sir Arthur Helps was probably the most conscientious historian 
who ever hunted up records and verified facts." 

The Cleveland World: "This edition is so well edited and mapped that it 
places this noted work more nearly in its proper place in historical literature than ever 
before. This Lane edition is one of the important additions to historical literature of 
the day.'* 

The Brooklyn Times: "There will be many who will be glad to know of this 
new and convenient edition of a standard history, the study of which will throw 
much light on the significance of current events in South America.' ' 

The Literary World: "The dictum of one of the foremost of living American 
historians : «a book that it does the soul good to read' .... This best edition 
of * The Spanish Conquest.' . . . Intrinsic worth and literary excellence arc 
supplemented by the capable work and business enterprise of editor and publisher." 

THE EXPANSION OF WESTERN IDEALS 

And The World's Peace: The English-Speaking Brotherhood. 
By CHARLES WALDSTEIN. i6mo. $1.00. 

The San Francisco Chronicle: "The first essay deals with political ideals In the 
United States, particularly those relating to territorial expansion, and presents a 
logical and earnest argument in favour of the retention by the Republic of all the 
island domain of which it has recently become possessed, no less in the interests of 
civilization than of the world's future peace," 



Books on National Characteristics 

THE FILIPINO MARTYRS 

A Story of the Crime of February 4, 1 199. By an eye-witness. 
By RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
With a map. Iimo. #1.25. 

Preface : " I do not dedicate this work to the Government of the United States, 
but to the citizens of America, in the North, the South, the East, and the West, 
who are known among nations and among men to be loyal to their creeds, both politi- 
cal and commercial, and to respect the rights of their fellow-creatures, no matter what 
the colour of their skin may be in peace or in times of war. 

"lam satisfied that what I hare written is almost entirely unknown to the 
majority now demanding information, in order to judge whether the Filipinos have 
been wronged, or to decide whether the Americans have been duped/* 

PERSIAN CHILDREN OF THE ROYAL 
FAMILY 

Being the narrative of as English Tutor at the Court of H. I. H. Zillu's-Sultan, 
G. C. S. I. 

By WILFRID SPARROY. 

With 42 full-page Illustrations reproduced from photographs. 8vo. #3.50 net. 

The Dial: " Brimful of interest. The chapter on «The Uses of the Veil * is 
especially instructive as to the habits and customs of women in Persia, in contrast with 
those of their western sisters. The book is supplied with choice illustrations, depict- 
ing scenes at court described by the author, and also some of the most picturesque views 
on his travels.'* 

The Critic : " A most entertaining book, which opens a large window into the 
royal life of Persia. The author delights in the marvellous beauty of the Persian 
women — seen by accident or in out-of-the way places — and is warmly appreciative of 
the Persian race. He had rich experiences with all sorts of Persian official folk, and 
of childhood in the royal palace. The style is sparkling and full of colour — the author 
is a born painter in words.'* 

The San Francisco Argonaut: "A very entertaining account of the author's 
three years' stay in the Persian city. . . . The volume is handsomely bound in pur- 
ple and green, with the text printed in large clear type on heavy paper. Many well- 
chosen illustrations, admirably reproduced, are also included.*' 

By SIR F. A. SWETTENHAM, K.C.M.G. 

UNADDRESSED LETTERS 

iimo. $1.50. 

Some of the Chapters: The Hill of Solitude 5 West and East ; A Clever Mon- 
goose ; A Strange Sunset ; By the Sea ; Of a Country-House Custom 5 Tigers and 
Crocodiles 5 Moonstruck $ The Death-Chain, etc. 

MALAY SKETCHES 

ismo. $1.50. 

From the Preface : "This is a series of sketches of Malay character and Malay 
scenery drawn by one who has spent the best part of his life in the scenes and amongst 
the people described." 

THE REAL MALAY 

Pen Pictures, iimo. $1.50. 

A book to be read by " Any who care to know by what insignificant means the 
outposts of the British Empire arc advanced, and guarded, and strengthened 5 how 
enemies are persuaded to be friends, and pathless jungles are opened to every form of 
enterprise— for them this first unvarnished picture" will be of surpassing interest. 
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